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for prosperous industry 


If you're interested in industrial locations 
with maximum advantages, run your eye down 
the route of the Kansas City Southern Lines. 


This ared’has the space. Large and small sites 
are available in many industrial parks adjoining 
the cities; others in, or near, the smaller towns 
-and many a modern industry has found small 
towns an ideal answer. 


It has the people. Here, where families live close 
to the soil, industry is discovering its most 
resourceful, most adaptable workers. 


And it offers an environment for pleasant, 
productive living. Only a few decades ago this 
area included large expanses of virgin land rich 
in forests, oil and minerals. Today its attractive 
towns are blessed with a host of advantages 

both from a business and a personal point of view. 


Please call on us for specific information, and for 
assistance in finding just what you require. 


D. T. McMahon, Asst. to President 
Kansas City Southern Lines 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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picking an 
industrial site 

is a job for 

specialists 


A large corporation usually has a staff that does 
nothing but make surveys and prepare detailed 
reports on communities under consideration. The 
smaller corporation without such trained personnel 
only too often finds that lack of experience in this 
specialized field may cause it to overlook some highly 
important factor. 

To any company, New York Central offers a service 
that goes beyond even that of the large corporation’s 
own staff of location experts. Information about wa- 
ter supply, available labor, transportation costs and 
similar factual material is basic, of course. What 
Central can give you in addition is the experience of 
having “lived” in the community for a hundred years 
or more. 


We know things about its political atmosphere, 
tax policies, real estate trends, labor relations that 


you don’t learn fully by even a competent survey. 

We know whom to see to get things done; where 
to go for financing. If you need technical advice on 
such things as water treatment, utilities, access - 
rights — we have top authorities on scores of such 
subjects right in our organization. 

For instance, there was one site which seemed to 
meet a company’s every requirement until our engi- 
neering department pointed out that the load-bear- 
ing capacity of the soil in that particular spot was not 
sufficient for their heavy machinery. A nearby site 
provided better soil conditions plus all the advan- 
tages of the first location. 

For full information about this service, write or 
phone: Otto W. Pongrace, Director of Industrial 
Development, Department H, New York Central 
Railroad, 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Locate your new plant on the Central and get the advantages of 


Early Bird fast freight and Flexi-Van rail-highway service. 
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Chemical mix for °' 46 the morrow 


IN THE BaeaO LAND OF BIG OPPORTUNITY... 


Industries in B&O’s OHIO RIVER VALLEY are there because the Nation’s 
top market—half the population—and raw materials, ample acreage, 
and plentiful power with unexcelled transportation . . . provide an 
economic atmosphere that’s production-right for your new plant! 


Plan with LOOK who’s there Now . . . LOOK B&O! 


a BeO 
PHONE OR WRITE: 


T. G. GORDON, Industrial Agent G. E. FERENCE, Ind. Development Agt. A. C. TODD, Industrial Agent 
BALTIMORE 1—LExington 9-0400 NEW YORK 4—Digby 4-1600 | CINCINNATI 2—DUnbar 1-2900 


FIELDING H. LEWIS, Industrial Agent —-W.. E. OLIVER, Industrial Agent 
PITTSBURGH 22—COurt 1-6220 CHICAGO 7—WAbash 2-2211 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—pbetter! 
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The Primary Source Book 


... In one short year PLANT LOCATION has become 
the primary source book used by industrial site 
seekers. 


... Keep your 1959 copy. PLANT LOCATION, unlike 
most annuals, has different editorial material in each 
succeeding edition. To be specific, this, the 1960 book, 
has 90% new or thoroughly revised editorial matter— 
three-quarters of which is 1959 data. 


...A large portion of our information is gathered on 
a cyclical basis from federal government sources—for 
example, in the next two years much of the 1960 Census 
data will be included. Therefore, for both completeness 
and comparative purposes, it is to your advantage to 
keep all editions of PLANT LOCATION. Industrial 
Development is a continuing process. No matter what 
your present situation, you may, sometime within the 
next 5 to 10 years, be thinking of moving, or of open- 
ing a new plant. — 


..- In compiling PLANT LOCATION the editors ana- 
lyze stacks of publications and reams of statistics in 
order to present the most pertinent information. Every 
fact and figure in the book is from an authoritative na- 
tional source (see page 17)—is completely objective, 
and gives the user a standard yardstick throughout. 
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Seeks Ideas at Industrial 
Park in Fair Lawn for 
Possible Use Here 
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By JOHN W. SLOCUM 
special to The New York Times. 
FAIR LAWN, N. J., Jan. 18— 

Mayor Wagner toured the Fair 

Lawn Industrial Park here this 

morning to get ideas that might 
able to New York 

City’s proposed industrial park 
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ONE SITE 
IN A THOUSAND 


We could paint you a “pretty picture” of 
one of the many excellent plant sites in the 
Seaboard Southeast but that might be taking 
the proverbial “chance in a thousand” that the 
site described would suit your particular needs. 


We would much prefer to submit to you de- 
tailed reports on a few choice sites especially 
selected in accordance with your specific re- 
quirements. 


There are hundreds of excellent plant sites 
along the Seaboard Air Line Railroad in the 
states of Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama and Florida, where 
the basic factors are highly favorable to in- 
dustry. This is the territory which has made 
such rapid strides in recent years. 


Let us assist you in your plant site problems. 
Our experienced plant location service is ex- 
tended to interested executives without cost or 
obligation. Our negotiations are always held in 
strict confidence. 


Address: Warren T. White 

Assistant Vice President 

Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
3600 West Broad Street 

Richmond, Virginia 
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INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
ORGANIZATIONS 


= WORK WITH QUALIFIED IN- © 
© DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OR- © 
| GANIZATIONS—dealings with them © 
=. will be kept in complete confidence. 
Many industrialists conduct busi- © 









out revealing their identities. 


State industrial development agen- 2 
cies are listed above the individual 
state maps. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE—by writing the Chief, In- © 
‘. dustrial Location Division, Office of © 
= Area Development, U. S. Depart- © 
* ment of Commerce, Washington 25, # 

DB: ¢, 





: Corporate and municipal develop- 
= ment agencies can be reached as 
: follows: 


RAILROADS —by writing the Direc- © 
tors of Industrial Development of © 
~ the railroads listed under the head- 3 
- ing TRANSPORTATION in the in- 
= dividual states. 














PUBLIC UTILITIES—by writing the 

Directors of Industrial Develop- 
# ment of the utilities listed under % 
|. POWER and FUEL. : 




























= CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE —by | 
©, writing the President or Secretary, % 
= Chamber of Commerce (city) 
(state). 





© BANKS—by writing the presidents 
® of the banks listed under FI- 
| NANCE. 


: Associations or their members can : 
= be reached as follows: 2 


| AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVEL- % 
=| OPMENT COUNCIL—by writing the © 
= members listed under INDUS- # 
& TRIAL DEVELOPMENT in the in- % 

dividual states. S 


| SOCIETY OF INDUSTRIAL REAL- | 
= TORS—by writing Carl Lloyd, Ex- § 
ecutive Vice President, Society of # 
= Industrial Realtors, 1300 Connecti- # 
@ cut Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, @ 
@ D.C. ps 


For Canadian information: 


© CANADIAN NATIONAL RAIL- @ 
= WAYS—by writing Donald F. # 
= Purves, Chief of Development, 407 % 
= McGill St., Montreal, Quebec, © 
= Canada. 








INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 





Mr. Industrialist: 


CALL 
ON THE MAN 
WHO KNOWS! 


You can simplify your plant location prob- 











lem by using the knowledge and experience 


of members of the 


American Industrial Development Council. 


Their names are listed in “Plant Location” 
with the data for each county. They are quali- 
fied by training and experience in plant loca- 
tion work, and each has subscribed to a rigid 
code of ethics. 

Names of Canadian members of the Council 
are not listed. You can obtain such a list, ar- 


ranged geographically, by writing to 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, INC. 
252 Red Mill Road, Newark, Delaware 
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Putting Your Plant in Its Place! 
pee 


"DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD. - 


“—"="AND- CONNECTIONS Lag %, | = 
Pl Wheatland 








° M8 4. 
Gunnison ROYAL GORG! 
ROUTE 
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Good trackage industrial sites available . . . railroad and privately owned 
. many with all utilities in place. 


. .. Thege’s only one place for your plant (branch 
office, new business, or distribution center)... 


. a place with a@equate water, power, resources... ample, productive labor... 
and good trans@ortation! 


. a place where li¥ng is enjoyable and it’s as easy to raise a family as a business! 
..a place that’s ugtrowded but thriving . . . an industrial frontier with room to grow! 
..a place with@rogress a-plenty ...in America’s fastest growing market area! 


.a place #. the right place ...in Rio Grandeland . . . the Colorado-Utah business belt! 


To you put your plant in its place...we'll be happy to arrange a site-seeing tour! 


Address inquiries to Mr. E. L. Beardsley, Director of Industrial 
Development, Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad, 1531 
Stout Street, P. O. Box 5482, Terminal Annex, Denver 17, Colorado. 
No obligation. . . all inquiries will be held in confidence. 


TRAFFIC OFFICES 


"Rio-Grande = 


The Direct Central Transcontinental Route 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD 


R. K. BRADFORD, Vice President-Traffic ¢ Rio Grande Building « Denver, Colorado 





How the Public Employment Service Can Help You... 


By LEWIS D. BARTON, 
United States Employment Service, 
U.S. Department of Labor 


The State Employment Services 
are affiliated with the United States 
Employment Service (USES), a part 
of the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity in the U. S. Department of 
Labor. They provide businessmen 
with many services which are help- 
ful in meeting personnel needs and 
in solving manpower problems. As- 
sistance is given locally. There are 
1,800 full-time and 2,000 part-time 
public employment offices making 
up the State Employment Services. 
They are found in every state and in 
the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

The Employment Service can be 
particularly helpful to businesses 
which do not maintain complete 
personnel departments and which, 
therefore, may not be equipped in- 
ternally to resolve all employment 
management problems as they arise. 
This article offers suggestions as to 
how you can utilize the various 
types of technical assistance which 
are available without charge. 


TYPES OF SERVICES AVAILABLE 


Based on 25 years of cooperative 
research with industry on personnel 
matters, the Employment Service 
can help you to: 


1) Determine the basic require- 
ments of particular jobs, and locate 
workers who have the necessary 
qualifications; 


2) Select workers best qualified 
to meet job requirements through 
improved interviewing and testing 
techniques; 

3) Plan personnel expansions and 
obtain needed workers; | 

4) Locate applicants with re- 
quired skills in other communities 
if they are not available locally; 


5) Relate veterans’ service train- 
ing to civilian occupations; and 


6) Use Employment Service labor 
market information to plan for plant 
expansion, new plant locations, 
training programs, and market anal- 
yses for sales departments. 


FOCAL POINT FOR SERVICE 


The point at which to make the 
first contact is a State Employment 
Service office. This is true regard- 
less of the type of assistance you 
need on recruitment or employment 
management problems. You will 
find that this office concerns itself 
with the employment needs of local 
businessmen and workers. Its peo- 
ple are trained to locate, select, and 
refer qualified personnel. They help 
analyze manpower problems, de- 
velop plans of action, and generally 
provide assistance and advice. Your 
request for assistance concerning 
current manpower needs can be met 
quickly. To determine where an 
office of the State Employment 
Service is located, simply consult 
a telephone directory. If there is no 
local office, you can get the address 
of the nearest by writing to the 
headquarters office of the State Em- 
ployment Service (For address 
please see page 14). 

The Employment Service is con- 
cerned with developing scientific 
methods for improving the recruit- 
ment, selection, placement, and uti- 
lization of workers. But it does not 
enter industrial engineering fields, 
such as the analysis of plant layout 
or job evaluation. 


RECRUITMENT OF WORKERS 


State Employment Services re- 
cruit workers in all occupations— 
as well as in the skilled, semi-skilled, 
and unskilled categories. They are 
organized to meet your particular 
specifications for current and fu- 
ture manpower requirements. 

Assume, for example, that you 
want help in finding production-line 
people. When you telephone or call 
at the local Employment Service 
office the interviewer writes up an 


The Current Labor Market 


“employer order.” Besides the usual 
entries (the name and location of 
your firm, wages, hours of work, 
and other conditions of employ- 
ment), he records a summary of the 
job; that is, work performed, equip- 
ment operated, and working condi- 
tions. Special skills, knowledge, and 
abilities required are noted, too, 
along with other specifications like 
experience, physical size, and educa- 
tion. Your order is then classified 
with an occupational title and a 
code number, which help to speed 
up the location of prospective ap- 
plicants, because they are classified 
occupationally by similar titles and 
codes. 

Next, the interviewer sorts from 
his files the cards of applicants who 
seem qualified. On the basis of your 
order he then reviews the experi- 
ence, abilities, training, and educa- 
tional background of these individ- 
uals. And after personal interviews, 
he narrows down his selection to the 
few best ones. These people are then 
referred to you. You, of course, 
make the final selection. 

Matching jobs and workers re- 
quires adequate occupational infor- 
mation. Therefore, the degree of 
success achieved depends not only 
upon the quality of service provided 
by local office personnel, but also 
upon your ability and willingness to 
present a clear picture of what you 
need as an employer. 


FINDING SKILLS NOT AVAILABLE 
LOCALLY 


If workers with the required skills 
are not available locally, they can 
be recruited through a nationwide 
labor-clearance system. The 1,800 
Employment Service offices are 
more than local labor exchanges 
serving employment needs of com- 
munities. They are links in a na- 
tionwide network. Through the 
process of clearance, an employer 
with an opening for a certain type 
of worker, and an applicant who is 

(Continued on page 10) 
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qualified for that job—each in a 
different city—are often brought 
together. 

The Employment Service in its 
clearance operations offers a variety 
of methods for referring the quali- 
fied worker, or a record of his 
qualifications, to the employer. 
When workers are to be recruited 
through the clearance system, the 
local employment office can advise 
as to appropriate methods and areas 
of best potential. It can also assist 
in arranging recruitment itineraries 
and advance publicity. 


PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


In various large metropolitan 
areas there may be a great demand 
for professional, technical, and cler- 
ical workers. Here, separate divi- 
sional facilities or even special of- 
fices, are sometimes established 
within a local State Employment 
Service office. The aim is to meet 
more effectively employers’ and ap- 
plicants’ need for service in those 
occupations. These offices and di- 
visions work exclusively on: (1) 
providing service to employers seek- 
ing professional, technical, or cler- 
ical workers; and (2) the registra- 
tion, counseling, testing, referral, 
and placement of applicants in those 
occupational categories. 

e@ Professional Clearance Net- 
work. The Employment Service has 
also developed a professional and 
managerial clearance network in 
key cities in the United States 
and Puerto Rico. It provides nation- 
wide service for employers seeking 
workers in professional and man- 
agerial occupations and for appli- 
cants in search of such jobs. These 
offices serve as major recruitment 
points—so far as professional place- 
ment is concerned—for the 1,800 
local employment offices. They re- 
ceive from all states and territories 
listings of all professional and man- 
agerial job openings that cannot be 
filled locally. When qualified appli- 
cants are available, these offices can 
communicate directly with any of 
the other 1,800 local offices by tele- 
phone, telegraph, or air mail. This 
plan greatly facilitates bringing to- 


gether your job openings and appli- 
cants who are qualified and avail- 
able to fill those jobs. 

The Employment Service can also 
help you prepare and schedule news- 
paper and radio advertisements to 
aid in attracting the workers you 
may need from out of town. 

e@ A Typical Case. A small ma- 
chinery company in Nevada, em- 
ploying about 35 workers, was 
awarded a defense contract for tool- 
ing aircraft and missile jigs and fix- 
tures. The firm needed immediately 
a considerable number of skilled 
workers, including tool and die 
makers, machinists—all occupations 
in which there was a shortage of 
workers. The order was cleared 
throughout the state, and when all 
recruitment possibilities there were 
exhausted, it was extended to Cali- 
fornia and other nearby states. The 
Employment Service also used 
newspaper and radio releases and 
company-paid newspaper advestis- 
ing which asked applicants to apply 
at local Employment Service offices. 
The company also agreed to accept, 
collect, long-distance calls and to 
interview previously screened appli- 
cants over the telephone. As the 
result of these intensive efforts, 90 
workers were hired. Some 85 of 
them were in highly skilled jobs. 
This recruitment program made it 
possible for the company to com- 
plete its contract on schedule. 


TESTS FOR SELECTING WORKERS 


Working with several of the larger 
universities and nationally recog- 
nized industrial psychologists, the 
USES has developed a comprehen- 
sive testing program. About 1,350 
of the local offices are now equipped 
with testing facilities. They cover 
trade tests to measure occupational 
skills already acquired, and aptitude 
tests to measure potentiality for 
learning new ones. 

@ Trade Tests can be either per- 
forming a sample of work or an- 
swering a series of questions. The 
first technique, for example, might 
be a typing test to determine how 
many words per minute an appli- 
cant could type. In the second 
case, an applicant who claimed to 


be a machinist would be asked a set 
of questions which only an expe- 
rienced machinist could answer cor- 
rectly. The questions themselves are 
systematically tried out and checked 
in advance so that they are both fair 
and reliable. 

e Aptitude Tests are designed to 
measure capacities to learn various 
jobs. While such selection devices 
are already in use for a wide variety 
of occupations, many jobs are not 
yet covered. Accordingly, if you 
need tests for one of those accupa- 
tions, the USES—with help of the 
appropriate State Employment Serv- 
ice—will, if feasible, develop a 
tailor-made set of tests to meet your 
needs. Development of such a set of 
tests, called a “battery,” will require 
your cooperation if you want to 
recruit test-selected applicants for a 
particular job. You can obtain more 
detailed information on available 
testing facilities from your local Em- 
ployment Service office. 

e@ A Typical Case. The following 
case shows the successful applica- 
tion of this kind of testing. A man- 
ufacturer of electrical products 
wanted to hire better qualified work- 
ers. He also wanted to improve his 
volume and quality. But workers 
were being hired without any re- 
liable measure of how well they 
were likely to do, and production 
records showed a wide variation 
among workers. This situation was 
reviewed by the local Employment 
Service people and a test technician 
from the central office of the state 
agency. 

They found good employment 
conditions, a modern plant, and 
training programs which were well 
planned and efficiently run. The 
difficulty lay in not being able to tell 
in advance whether or not new 
workers would make good. Selec- 
tion tests were available for “mount- 
ing and grid” operations, where the 
problem existed. So it was recom- 
mended that they be installed in the 
local Employment Service office, 
and that future hiring in these oc- 
cupations be done with the help of 
the tests. This was done, and there- 
after “mounting” became the com- 
pany’s most efficient operation. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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low-cost power...abundant power 
throughout the region served by 
Great Northern Railway 





Kilowatts by the millions! That’s the rich resource of the area 
lying between the Great Lakes and Puget Sound, the area 
served by Great Northern. Power production in this area has 
grown 460% in the 20 years, 1937-1957. 

Here Mother Nature piled up tremendous reserves of water, 
fed continually by melting snows from the high mountains. 
Man has harnessed incredible power with privately and publicly 
financed hydroelectric installations. Their engineering puts 
the Pyramids of Egypt to shame. 

And in areas where water power alone is not enough, 
lignite from Dakota’s nearly inexhaustible supply is pressed 
into duty as a power producer. 

It’s a resource worth reckoning for far-sighted planners of 
industrial production. We’d like to tell you more about it. 
Address your inquiry to E. N. Duncan, Director Industrial and 
Agricultural Development, Great Northern Railway, 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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TRY THIS DOOR... 


to a complete plant 
location service when 
you consider sites in 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 


Kansas 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


Oklahoma 


Tennessee 


Texas 


> Industrial Development Department 


St. Louis - San Francisco Railway 
215 Frisco Building * St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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JOB INFORMATION MATERIALS 


The Employment Service is also 
equipped to give you practical help 
in manpower planning through job 
analysis and occupational classifica- 
tion. It has developed a wide variety 
of tools and methods designed to 
cope with problems in these areas. 
Local Employment Service offices 
can be of assistance regarding the 
application of these tools and meth- 
ods in the solution of your partic- 
ular manpower problems. Some of 
these aids are described below. 


e In-Plant Manpower Planning 
is a good reference manual. It de- 
scribes practical methods for man- 
power planning and suggests how 
Employment Service job analysis 
and classification techniques can 
help you make more effective use 
of workers’ skills. 

e Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles is a publication used in the 
classification of workers and job 
openings. It identifies approximately 
22,000 jobs, with code numbers, 
and lists alphabetically approx- 
imately 40,000 different job titles. 
Volume I defines occupations and 
furnishes uniform names for basic 
jobs in agriculture, trades and serv- 
ices, industry, professions, and 
crafts. Volume II presents the struc- 
ture of the USES occupational clas- 
sification system and lists, in nu- 
merical order and according to code 
numbers, the titles defined in Vol- 
ume I. These titles are arranged in 
groups which bring together jobs 
related in such matters as the sim- 
ilarity of skills, knowledge, and 
abilities required. 

The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles can provide you with assist- 
ance in the following employment 
management activities: recruitment 
and placement; converting job titles 
to standard terminology; planning 
upgrading and transfer programs to 
show the degrees of relationship be- 
tween various jobs; preparing staff- 
ing patterns; job and wage evalua- 
tion to define job duties, to indicate 
skill levels, and to show job rela- 
tionships; and conversion planning 
to show the relationship of previous 
experience to new jobs. 


e Job Descriptions and Inter- 


viewing Aids are publications which 
present for each job the title and 
code, a short job summary, the fac- 
tors which vary in that job from 
plant to plant, the Employment 
Service tests available, a physical 
demands summary, related occupa- 
tions, training course essentials 
trainee-selection factors, industries 
where found, and a detailed state- 
ment of work performed. Job De- 
scriptions and Interviewing Aids 
can be useful in demonstrating how 
the jobs in your company corre- 
spond with (or vary from) the com- 
posite job as it exists throughout 
the industry. Job Descriptions can 
also be helpful in job analysis and 
job evaluation surveys. It may be 
used as a check-list with which the 
duties and requirements of your jobs 
can be compared. 

e@ Staffing Schedules provide a 
way of systematically recording in- 
formation about the distribution of 
jobs and workers in a plant. This 
information provides a staffing pat- 
tern for the plant by department, 
function, or process. You can use 
Staffing Schedules in the analysis of 
labor demands, distribution of work- 
ers by departments, skill levels, and 
the like. They are also helpful in the 
development of training programs 
by making it possible to determine 
how many people need training; 
and in planning transfer and up- 
grading procedures by showing the 
range and relationships of jobs in 
the plant. 

e Physical Demands Analysis 
and Physical Capacities Appraisal 
and Selective Placement are publi- 
cations which describe techniques 
which can help you in studying and 
recording the physical demands of 
jobs and in employing physically 
handicapped workers. 


LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 


Labor market information is com- 
piled by the Employment Service. 
You can get it upon request. It in- 
cludes data on employment and un- 
employment trends, demand and 
supply of labor by occupations, 
labor market outlook, wages, labor 
turnover, and related factors. Such 
information, compiled on an area, 


industry, or occupational basis, may 
be helpful to you in planning re- 
cruitment activities, training pro- 
prams, and expansion or location of 
new plants or establishments. 

Publications, such as the Bureau 
of Employment Security’s Labor 
Market and Employment Security, 
Area Labor Market Trends and a 
wide variety of State and area labor 
market releases contain much use- 
ful information. Occupational labor 
market information is available 
separately through the job oppor- 
tunities information surveys de- 
scribed below. 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
INFORMATION 

Some State Employment Services 
conduct area skill surveys. They 
provide information about current 
and expected manpower require- 
ments and training needs by occupa- 
tion. Such information is essential 
to a community in its long-term 
manpower planning. Intensive com- 
munity-wide efforts are needed in 
many localities to improve the skills 
of the work force and to meet cur- 
rent and future skilled manpower 
requirements. Management, labor, 
schools, civic groups, and govern- 
ment agencies benefit from local ac- 
tion taken to improve workers’ 
skills. 

Other State Employment Services 
prepare local occupational guides, 
describing the duties, requirements, 
and job prospects of specific occu- 
pations, These guides provide in- 
formation which is useful in coun- 
seling, in training, and in meeting 
labor shortages. 


GETTING A LIST OF 
UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 

There is a free bulletin which 
lists, describes, and explains how to 
order all USES publications avail- 
able to the public: Publications of 
the U. S. Employment Service. You 
can get a single copy of this publi- 
cation from local Employment 
Service offices or from the United 
States Employment Service, Bureau 
of Employment Security, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 





THE CURRENT LABOR MARKET 


STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES AFFILIATED WITH THE BUREAU OF 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


ALASKA 
ARIZONA 


ARKANSAS .... 


CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT .. 
DELAWARE 

DIST. OF COL. ......... 


FLORIDA .... 
GEORGIA 


ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 


KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 


MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO .. 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 


OKLAHOMA 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PUERTO RICO ........ ; 
RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA .... 
TENNESSEE 


VIRGINIA .......... if 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 


WISCONSIN 


WYOMING 


labor market information on areas covered in this publication can be obtained 
from the State Agencies listed below: 


Department of Industrial Relations, State Office Building, Montgomery 4 
Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, Box 2661, Juneau 
Arizona State Employment Service; Unemployment Compensation Division; Employment 
Security Commission, 1720 West Madison Street, Phoenix 
Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, Employment Security-Welfare Building, 
Box 2981, Little Rock 
Department of Employment, 800 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14 
Department of Employment, 1210 Sherman Street, Denver 
Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, 92 Farmington Avenue, Hartford 15 
Unemployment Compensation Commission, 601 Shipley Street, Wilmington 99 
United States Employment Service for the District of Columbia, 1724 F Street NW, Washington 25; 
Unemployment Compensation Board, 451 Pennsylvania Avenue NW, Washington 1 
Industrial Commission, Caldwell Building, Tallahassee 
Employment Security Agency, Department of Labor, State Labor Building, Atlanta 3 
Department of Labor and Personnel, Government of Guam, Agana 
Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, Keelikolani Building, 825 Mililani Street, 
P. O. Box 1761, Honolulu 13 
Employment Security Agency, P. O. Box 520, 317 Main Street, Boise 
Division of Placement and Unemployment Compensation, Department of Labor, 
165 North Canal Street, Room 200, Chicago 6 
Employment Security Division, 141 South Meridian Street, Indianapolis 25 
Employment Security Commission, 112 Eleventh Street, Des Moines 8 
Employment Security Division, State Labor Department, 401 Topeka Boulevard, Topeka 
Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Economic Security, Capitol Office Building, Frankfort 
Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, P. O. Box 4094 Capitol Annex 
Building, Baton Rouge 4 
Employment Security Commission, 331 Water Street, Augusta 
Department of Employment Security, 6 North Liberty Street, Baltimore 1 
Division of Employment Security, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 15 
Employment Security Commission, 514 Boulevard Building, 7310 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2 
Department of Employment Security, 369 Cedar Street, St. Paul 1 
Employment Security Commission, P. O. Box 1699, Milner Building, Jackson 
Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
421 East Dunklin Street, Jefferson City 
Unemployment Compensation Commission, Sam W. Mitchell Building, P. O. Box 1728, Helena 
Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 134 South Twelfth Street, P. O. Box 1033, Lincoln 1 
Employment Security Department, P. O. Box 602, Carson City 
Department of Employment Security, 34 South Main Steet, Concord 
Division of Employment Security, 28 W. State Street, Trenton 8 
Employment Security Commission, P. O. Box 1799, 103 Sixth Street SW, Albuquerque 
Division of Employment, Department of Labor, 500 Eighth Avenue, New York 18 
Employment Security Commission, P. O. Box 589, Jones and North McDowell Streets, Raleigh 
North Dakota State Employment Service, Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, 207 Broadway, 
Box 568, Bismarck; Unemployment Compensation Division, Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau, 201 Broadway, Bismarck 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, 427 Cleveland Avenue, Columbus 16 
Employment Security Commission, American National Building, Oklahoma City 2 
Department of Employment, 513 Public Service Building, Salem 
Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor and Industry Building, 
Seventh and Forster Streets, Harrisburg 
Bureau of Employment Security, Stop 17% Fernandez Juncos Avenue, Santurce 
Department of Employment Security, 24 Mason Street, Providence 3 
Employment Security Commission, 1225 Laurel Street, P. O. Box 995, Columbia 1 
Employment Security Department, 310 Lincoln Street, Aberdeen 
Department of Employment Security, Cordell Hull State Office Building, Nashville 3 
Texas Employment Commission, TEC Building, Austin 1 
Department of Employment Security, Industrial Commission, 174 Social Hall Avenue, 
P. O. Box 2100, Salt Lake City 10 
Unemployment Compensation Commission, 7 School Street, P. O. Box 435, Montpelier 
Unemployment Compensation Commission, Broad-Grace Arcade, Richmond 11 
Virgin Islands Employment Service, Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas 
Employment Security Department, P. O. Box 367, Old Capitol Building, Olympia 
Department of Employment Security, State Office Building, California and Washington 
Streets, Charleston 5 
Wisconsin State Employment Service, Industrial Commission, 105 South Blair Street, 
Madison 3; Unemployment Compensation Department, Industrial Commission, 137 East 
Wilson Street, Madison 1 
Employment Security Commission, P. O. Box 760, 136% South Wolcott Street, 
1OOF Building, Casper 
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Phil Schmidt 
Mgr. Indus. Development 
Rock Island Lines, Chicago 


M. H. 
Assistant Traffic Manager, 
Denver, Colorado 


nc. \! 

C. E. Inglish 
General Freight Agent 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Wayne C. Gault 
Industrial Agent, 
Dallas, Texas 













There’s room for you in ROCK ISLAND COUNTRY... 


AND THESE MEN HAVE THE SPOT FOR YOU 


Rock Island Country is the heart of America, from Dallas-Ft. Worth-Houston area that will be tailor- 
which manufacturers and distributors can reach out made to your needs. Or, they can locate you along 


to markets in every corner of the land. America’s most important rivers. 
In Rock Island Country, labor is plentiful, water, Rock Island Country is the growing-est part of 
gas and electricity is abundant, taxes are reasonable. America, and the Rock Island railroad is a major 
The industrial site specialists pictured above are part of the splendid transportation system serving it. 
natives of Rock Island Country. They know their If you would like to inspect some of the thousands 


areas like the backs of their hands. They can help of acres of choice industrial property in Rock Island 
you select a site at the Port of Chicago, the Denver Country, one of our specialists will be glad to ar- 
Gateway, booming Oklahoma City, or the dynamic range a tour—in complete confidence. Write to: 


Industrial Department 112 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


La Salle Street Station, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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TAKE A GOOD LOOK AT THE GROWING 
WEST-SOUTHWEST— abundant in water, 


fuel, raw materials, labor and served by the 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD ... 


Missouri Pacific will help you find that site you need. Our 
Industrial Development Department will prepare a complete 
survey for you: special charts, data on population, markets, 
labor, taxes, climate, power, resources, raw materials, trans- 
portation ... with all inquiries kept in strict confidence. 




















Just call, write or wire: 
E. SMITH REED 
Director Industrial Development, Missouri Pacific R. R. 
1706 Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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LOCATION 


Prepared especially for you ...a portfolio of 





selected Golden Empire plant sites that can save 
you weeks of searching for the right location! 


A special report, packed with facts, maps, 
and aerial photographs, and prepared to 
meet your requirements, can save you money 
and man-hours in finding the best location 
for your Western plant. 

In the 11-state Golden Empire, we serve 
more communities direct than any other 
transportation system. That’s why we can 
offer you (1) a wider choice of sites than any 
other organization, (2) a pinpoint selection 
of the sites that will interest you, (3) com- 


plete information about these sites, and (4) 
follow-through assistance in planning spur 
tracks, utility and highway access, and other 
essential details. 

This service is yours without charge. Just 
tell us your needs. We'll welcome your in- 
quiry and prepare your special report in 
strict: confidence. Write or phone Mr. W. G. 
Peoples, Vice President, System Freight 
Traffic, Southern Pacific, 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco 5, California. 


Ask also for our new 14-page, full-color folder that describes 


S. P’s site selection services. 


Southern 


Pacific 


serving the Golden Empire with 
TRAINS *« TRUCKS « PIGGYBACK « PIPELINES 
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Explanatory Notes 


| WATER... 


: A localized report is impossible in this general survey. However, 
_ the editors do want to emphasize the importance of comprehensively 
studying the water supply, its source and quality—rates, disposal, etc. 


LABOR AND MANUFACTURING... 
: Numbers refer to tables in state data. 


1. “value added by manufacture — unadjusted” represents the value 
of products shipped (excluding resales) during the year less the 
cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract work. 


‘ 2., 3., 4. “selected areas”—cities designated by Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual, Volume I, Bureau of the Budget, 1945. 


5. “major labor market areas” — Area classifications are issued by 
the Bureau of Employment Security of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. The 149 major labor market areas regularly classified ac- 
cording to relative adequacy of labor supply account for about 
34,000,000 nonagricultural wage and salary workers. This repre- 
sents nearly 70 per cent of the Nation’s total. In most instances, 
boundaries of major labor market areas coincide with those of 
Standard Metropolitan Areas. Areas classified in categories D, E, 
F are regarded as areas of substantial labor surplus. 


; 6. “smaller areas of substantial labor surplus”— The Bureau of 
Employment Security also classifies smaller ‘areas —ranging in 
size down to those with a labor force of 15,000 — when they have 
relatively substantial unemployment. 


7. “insured unemployment” — more than three-fifths of all unem- 
ployed are protected by unemployment insurance programs. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT... 

Numbers refer to tables in state data. 


2. “value added by manufacture — unadjusted” (see above note on 
table number 1 under “LABOR and MANUFACTURING”) 
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YES, WHY NOT? Canada’s extensive and varied 
resources, rapidly increasing population and generally 
lower costs may well offer you just the opportunity 
for profitable expansion which you have been looking 
for. Let the Canadian National Railways, largest 
railway system in North America and the only 
railway serving all ten provinces of Canada, assist 
you in assembling the facts required in determining 
your optimum plant location in Canada (or in 
New England served by the Central Vermont 
Railway, or the Mid-West States served by lines 
of the Grand Trunk Western Railroad). 


YES! AND WHAT A MARKET! 


LOCATE 
IN CANADA? 


Far more quickly than you could compile all the 
data, and without cost to you or obligation, the 
Canadian National Railways’ Research and Develop- 
ment Department can assist you in providing infor- 
mation dealing with industrial factors you will wish 
covered in your survey and analysis. Write or phone: 


R. B. Thomas, CNR Special Representative, 1776 Woolworth Bidg., 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. WOrth 4-0900. 


D. F. Purves, CNR Chief of Development, Room 710, 407 McGill St., 
Montreal 1, Que. UN. 1-7311. 


——', 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
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AREA CLASSIFICATION CRITERIA 





GROUP A 


GROUP B 


GROUP C 


1. Ratio of unemployment to total labor force: 


Less than 1.5% 


1.5-2.9% 


3.0-5.9% 


2. Current labor supply-demand situation: 


Current critical 
labor shortage; 
expected to 
continue at 
least through 
next 4 months. 





Job opportuni- 
ties for local 
workers slightly 
in excess of job 
seekers; this sit- 
vation expected 
to continue over 
next 4 months. 





Job seekers 
slightly in ex- 
cess of job 
openings; this 
situation ex- 
pected fo con- 
tinue over next 
4 months. 





GROUP D 


6.0-8.9% 


Job seekers in 
excess of job 
openings; this 
situation ex- 
pected to con- 
tinue over next 
4 months. 





GROUP E 


9.0-11.9% 


Job seekers 
considerably in 
excess of job 
openings; this 
situation ex- 
pected to con- 
tinue over next 
4 months. 


GROUP F 


12.0% or more 


Job seekers 
substantially in 
excess of job 
openings; this 
situation ex- 
pected fo con- 
tinue over next 





4 months. 








Areas may also shift between Groups D, E, and F in response to significant seasonal changes in employment and 
unemployment, but will not be moved in or out of Group A or between Groups C and D as a result of primarily 
seasonal or temporary fluctuations. 








LOOKING 


... look to Katy before 
you locate your new plant or 


distribution center in the Southwest 


1. 


Abundant labor, natural resources and low cost power 
makes the Southwest an ideal industrial location. 


KANSAS 


. Put Katy to work for you! Trained professionals 





will study your needs, investigate possible plant 
locations and present their findings in a confidential 
report ... all courtesy of the Katy. 


. Many nationally-known firms have settled 


prosperously in Katy-planned, Katy-served industrial 
districts in the Southwest. Others have located 
on individual sites along the Katy. 


. The most spectacular Southwest growth centers 


along the Katy-served corridor. 


Write, wire or phone Riverside 7-0311 


W. W. Renfro 
Director, Industrial Development 


M-K-T Railroad Co. 
Dallas 2, Texas 





SERVING THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 


RAILROAD 
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WHERE? 


Get your answer from an impartial analysis of facts. 


The choice of the right location simplifies all 
other plant operating problems. 


Lockwood Greene's experience is available for confidential 
reports on site selection, as well as cost estimates, sketch plans, 
plant layouts, building design, contracts, supervision. 


LOCKWOOD GREENE 


ENGINEERS-ARCHITECTS 


New York 17, N.Y. Spartanburg, S. C. Boston 16, Mass. 
41 East 42nd Street Montgomery Bldg. 316 Stuart Street 


















All material on taxes and labor laws presented herein was compiled 
by and copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. For further detailed information contact them at any of 
the following addresses: 

New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES *“” 


Compiled and Copyright 1959 by Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago 46, Illinois. 


Taxes and Labor Laws 





State 


Cor- 


porate 
Franchise Income 


Fran- 
chise 


on In- Special 
come Income Intangible Share 


Per- 


sonal 


Bank 


Capital Sever- 
ance 


Chain Ad- —— 
Store missions Tobacco Stock Other Sales Use 


Stock Transfer, 
Document 





Alabama 
Alaska 


Arizona 
Arkansas 


* 
* 


* 


+ 


* 


bo gages 


* 


* 


- 





California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


sob 


% bt | bbe 


oe | bt 


Shoot | oot 


oboe |e OF 





District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 


aad 


ag 


oe 


be oe a 


bo oe oad 





Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 


+ + |e 


ed 





Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


>> [tO | bE 


eb [ob Ot [be OF [F boe | bobobot 


ot | oboe 


ota 


+ OF | bt 


* 





Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


be [bbb foe bo | bbe 


% OF | bobbE | bob obot 


% [be OF | bbe 


* 


% [be OF Le OF 





Mississippi 
issouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


+ ot 


+e [+ 


ee [Oe Ot 


bt 


ag 


% | bt 


bag 


bog 





Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


+ 


oboe [Oe OF 


% 0 [>be OF | be 


oe 


7 


* 





New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


bog 


oe | 


* 


* 





Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


+ 


eg 


+e + | 


ee 





South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 


% | bb bot 


*, 


*' 


ee 


»* 


og 


+ 


see | be OF | bobo 


ee | be OF | bbe 





Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 


+ 


bt 


* 


+ 





West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


% oO | be Oe [be OF | boboboe |b bot | bobot 


* 


* 


* 


% 0 [>be OF | boboe 


* 


+ |e OF |b OF 


- 


eet fot bt | boboboe [be oe Lobe ob | babobot | bobaboe | bobabot | obobobot oboe [bbe | hoe OF | bbb 


% % [be OF 


+ + e+ 





* All states levy property, license, gasoline, motor vehicle, alcoholic bever- 
age and insurance company taxes, as well as incorporation and qualification 
fees for corporations. This chart tabulates special taxes, not common to 


all states. 


' Merchants’ license tax. 


2 The gross income tax in Indiana as applied to employees is analogous to a 
net income tax, although as to most businesses it is to a sales 





measured by net 


3? Trust companies and national banks. 

‘ Michigan also levies a tax on oom of businesses based on added value. 
5 income from intangibles 
* National banks only. 

7 Corporations not i. sete to nor exempt from the excise 
income are made subject to a tax on the 
receiving or realizing net earnings. 


he privilege of 
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ALL-STATE CHARTS 


HOW TO USE THE CHART 


The purpose of the All-State Charts is to indicate 
in simple form the existence or absence, in each state 
and territory, of statutory or constitutional law relating 
to labor. Included at the beginning of the chart are lists 
of (1) the states having labor relations acts similar to 
the National Labor Relations Act, (2) the states having 
fair employment practice acts, and (3) the minimum 
wage orders, if any, which have been issued in each 
state. 

The existence of pertinent statutory or constitutional 
law in the various jurisdictions is ascertainable from a 
glance at the chart. The word “No” opposite the name 
of a state or territory indicates that there are no con- 


Compiled and Copyright 1959 by Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago 46, Illinois 


stitutional or statutory provisions in the law of that 
state relating to the particular topic in the chart under 
which the word is located. For example: In the chart 
under the topic “Secondary Boycotts and ‘Hot Cargo’,” 
in the major paragraph covering “Strikes, Picketing, 
Boycotts, etc,” the word “No” opposite Montana in- 
dicates that Montana has no statutory or constitutional 
law relating to secondary boycotts and “hot cargo”. 
The word “Yes” appearing opposite the name of a 
state or territory indicates that there are constitutional 
or statutory provisions in the law of the state or terri- 
tory relating to the topic. 

The chart gives you at a glance information as to 
whether or not any statutory law exists on a particular 
topic in each jurisdiction. 





States Having Labor Relations Acts 


States Having “Right-to-Work” Laws 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 
South Carolina 


States Having Specific Laws for Settlement 
of Labor Disputes in Public Utilitiest 
Florida 
Hawaii 
Illinois 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Florida 


Colorado 
Connecticut 


New York 
Pennsylvania 
Hawaii Puerto Rico 
Kansas Rhode Island G : 
Massachusetts Utah corgia 
Michigan Wisconsin Indiana South Dakota 
Minnesota Iowa Tennessee 
Kansas Texas 
Louisiana* Utah 
Mississippi Virginia 
New Jersey Pc ga 8 has ae ~ 3 for ser 
. cultural workers, ormerly, it @ gente tThe state statutes dealing with the settle- 
New Mexico =e a ee oe oe ment of labor disputes in public utilities must 
New York be viewed in the light of the U. S. Supreme 
Ohio 5 Court’s d in A d Association of 
States Having Laws Which Regulate Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
Welfare Funds ployes v. WERB, CCH 19 Lazor Cases 166,193, 
which held that the Wisconsin law, as applied 
New York to local utilities affecting interstate commerce, 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


Missouri 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 
Indiana North Dakota 
Kansas Pennsylvania 
Maryland Texas 
Massachusetts Virginia 
Michigan Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


States Having Fair Employment 
Practice Acts 


Alaska 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Indiana 
Kansas 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 





Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


California 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 


is unconstitutional as being in conflict with the 
National Labor Relations Act and the Labor 
Management Relations Act. 





NOW MORE USEFUL THAN EVER... New 4th edition of this standard reference 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
By John G. Glover and Rudolph L. Lagai 


This widely-used reference work supplies the major characteristics of America’s basic industries. Business execu- 
tives interested in the technical aspects of industrial finance, production and selling refer to it again and again 
as a convenient source of authoritative research data. The thousands of vital facts on industrial operation are con- 
veniently arranged under major industry headings, and an extensive index facilitates quick reference. 


36 REPRESENTATIVE INDUSTRIES, from atomic energy to the zinc industry, are surveyed from their begin- 
nings to their present status. Each is presented in a similar way so that the executive may readily relate a phase 
or operation of one industry to any other. Specific illustrations are also given to help students analyze the technical 


and economic operations of individual companies. 


INDUSTRIES INCLUDED 


igtntst — Meat Processing — Fishing — Lumber — Tex- 


Leather — Petroleum — Coal — 
num — Co; — Lead — Magnesium — ae — Chemical — 
Paint, Va and Lacquer — Machine-T — Electrical — 

Electric Power — Atomic Energy — Shipbu ee Ship Repeir- 
and Shipp — Railroad — Automobile — Newspaper 
Telegraph — Telephone — Motion Picture — Radio and Tele- 

vision — Retail. 


Iron and Steel — Alumi- 


Simmons-Boardman Books, Dept. PL60 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Please send the undersigned a copy of THE DE- 


VELOPMENT OF ‘AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, for 
which I enclose $7.50. 





COVERAGE INCLUDES 
Early history, growth, leaders; industrial centers; raw materials; 
manufacturing methods; products and by-products; thods of 
marketing; financing; labor; health and safety; internal organi- 
zation; leading companies within the industrial family; impor- 
tant legislation affecting the industry; the industry’s future 
economic significance. 





FREE EXAMINATION OFFER... . 


Take ten days after the receipt of this book, without 
any obligation to keep it! Read it, note its compre- 
hensive coverage and exhaustive detail. If not en- 
tirely satisfied, return the book, and we will refund 
your money! 


TO ORDER, return the coupon today. 











PLANT LOCATION 


USE STEEL? BETHLEHEM CAN HELP YOU 
LOCATE ADVANTAGEOUSLY 


Bethlehem Steel has had long experience in helping steel-consuming 
plants locate advantageously with respect to steel supply, markets, and 
shipping. 

Our Industrial Development staff performs objective service in 
plant location for steel-consuming industries. We are qualified to 
undertake a detailed and confidential study of industrial sites, utilities, 
labor, taxes, and other pertinent facts. 

Feel free to call our Industrial Development people at Bethlehem, 
Pa., or at any of our sales-offices listed below, for expert advice and aid. 
SALES OFFICES: Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore, Bethlehem, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, Greensboro, N. C., Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Johnstown, Pa., 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New Haven, New York, Philadelphia, Phoenix, Ariz., Pittsburgh, Portland, 


Providence, Richmond, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, St. Louis, St. Paul, Seattle, Spokane, Springfield, 
Syracuse, Toledo, Tulsa, Washington, D. C., York, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


STEEL PLANTS: 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Lackawanna, N. Y. 
Lebanon, Pa. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 

So. San Francisco, Calif. 
Sparrows Point, Md. 
Steelton, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa. 


ETHUEHE 


t M 
STEEL 





TAXES AND LABOR LAWS 


Industry List of State Minimum Wage Orders 


Arizona 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Retail Trades 


California 


Amusement and Recreation 

Broadcasting 

Canning, Freezing and Preserving 

Industries Handling Products After 
Harvest 

Laundry, Linen Supply, Dry Cleaning 
and Dyeing 

Manufacturing 

Mercantile 

Motion Picture 

Motion Picture—Extras 

Personal Service 

Professional, Technical, Clerical, and 
Similar Occupations 

Public Housekeeping 

Transportation 


Colorado 


Beauty Service 
Laundry 

Public Housekeeping 
Retail Trade 


Connecticut 


Beauty Shops 
Cleaning and Dyeing 
Laundry 

Mercantile Trade 
Restaurant 


District of Columbia 


Beauty Culture 

Building Service Occupations 

Clerical and Technical Occupations 

Hotel, Restaurant, and Allied Indus- 
tries 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning 

Manufacturing and Wholesaling 

Office and Miscellaneous Occupations 

Public Housekeeping 

Retail Trade 


Iinois 


No wage orders currently in effect 


Kentucky 

All Industries 

Hotel and Restaurant 

Laundry, Dry Cleaning, and Dyeing 


Maine 


No wage orders currently in effect 


Massachusetts 


Amusement and Recreation 

Boot and Shoe Cut Stock and Find- 
ings Occupation 

Brush 

Building Service 

Clerical, Technical, and Similar Oc- 
cupations 

Druggists’ Preparations, Proprietary 
Medicines, Chemical Compounds 

Dry Cleaning 

Electrical Equipment and Supplies 

Food Processing 

Jewelry and Related Lines 

Laundry 

Mercantile 

Needle Trade and Garment Occupa- 
tions 


Massachusetts 


Paper Box 

Personal Services Occupations 
Pocketbook and Leather Goods 
Public Housekeeping 

Stationery Goods and Envelopes 
Toys, Games and Sporting Goods 


Minnesota 


Amusement Industry 
General Wage Order 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Needlecraft 

Public Housekeeping 

Retail Merchandising 
Telegraph 


New Hampshire 


Beautician Occupation 

Dry Cleaning 

Hotel, Cabin, and Tourist Home Oc- 
cupations 

Laundry 

Restaurant 

Retail Trade 


New Jersey 


Beauty Culture 

Laundry, Cleaning, and Dyeing 

Light Manufacturing 

Mercantile Occupations 

Restaurant 

Wearing Apparel and Allied Occupa- 
tions 


New York 


Amusement and Recreation 

Beauty Service 

Building Service 

Counselor Staff Occupations in Chil- 
dren’s Camps 

Cleaning and Dyeing 

Confectionery 

Hotel 

Laundry 

Restaurant 

Retail Trade 


North Dakota 


All Occupations (Minors) 
Laundry, Cleaning and Dyeing 
Manufacturing 

Mercantile 

Minors 

Public Housekeeping 
Telephone 


Ohio 


Beauty Culture 
Cleaning and Dyeing 
Food or Lodging 
Laundry 


Oklahoma 


Minimum Wage Law and Orders is- 
sued thereunder are inoperative. 


Oregon 


Amusement and Recreation 

Beauty Operators and Manicurists 

Canning, Packing, Preserving, Barrel- 
ing, Freezing, Dehydrating, or Any 
Other Processing Operation 

Hospitals, Sanitariums, Convalescent 
and Old People’s Homes 

Laundry, Cleaning, and Dyeing 


Manufacturing 

Mercantile 

Minors 

Office Occupations 

Personal Service 

Preparation of Poultry, Rabbits, Fish, 
or Eggs 

Public Housekeeping 

Telephone and Telegraph 


Pennsylvania 
Laundry & Dry Cleaning Occupations 
Restaurant Occupations 
Retail Trades Occupations 
Hotel Occupations 
Motel & Miscellaneous Lodging Occu- 
pations 


Rhode Island 

(See also the Rhode Island law estab- 
lishing statutory minimum wage 
rates.) 

Jewelry Manufacturing 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning 

Public Housekeeping 

Restaurant and Hotel Restaurant 

Retail Trade 

Wearing Apparel and Allied Occupa- 
tions 


Utah 


Laundry, Cleaning, and Dyeing 
Public Housekeeping 
Restaurant 

Retail Trade 


Vermont* 
Summer Camp Industry 
Hotel, Motel, Tourist Place and Res- 
taurant Industry 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning Industry 
Retail, Wholesale and Service Estab- 
lishments 


Washington 

Apartment Houses 

Beauty Culture 

Counselors’ and Leaders’ Occupations 
in Organized Seasonal Recreational 
Camps 

Food Processing 

Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Packing 

General Amusement and Recreation 

Laundry, Dry Cleaning, or Dye Work 

Manufacturing 

Mercantile 

Minors (occupations not otherwise 
covered) 

Office Workers 

Public Housekeeping 

Telephone and Telegraph 

Theatrical Amusement and Recreation 


Wisconsin 
Agriculture 
All Occupations 
Casual Employment in Private Homes 
Domestic Service in Private Homes 
Homeworkers 
Industrialized Agriculture 
Sanitarium Attendants 
Telephone Exchanges 


*Inquiry has been directed to Vermont 
officials concerning present status of list- 
ed orders and any others that may be in 
effect. You will be notified if further 
information is received. 
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Selecting a plant site involves everything from 
topographical surveys to tax analyses. That is why, 
when you plan your move, we urge you to recruit 
the manifold services of North Western. Here at your 
call are experts in engineering, construction, geology, 
transportation, real estate, law, taxation, marketing, 
public relations. In fact, every phase of site selection 
is covered by men trained in a specific field. We feel 
that only in that way can you be certain that the 
information delivered will be factual, accurate and 
up-to-the-minute. 


Here are a few of the services we perform: 


Analyze topography, 
soil and water conditions 


Report in detail on labor supply 
and all utilities 


Investigate all tax and zoning laws 


Check proximity of raw 
materials required 


Report on market accessibility 
and entire marketing area 


Study housing, school 
and all community facilities 


Condition the community 
for industry acceptance 


Furnish complete information . =e 

on rail, air, highway eee: 

and water transportation. oe 
@, - 
4 + 


CHICAGO AND © ; 


. NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


We will welcome your inquiry and 
you may be sure it will be held in 
strict confidence. Address: 
GENE F. CERMAK, 
Director of Industrial Development, 
C&NW Ry., 400 West Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





TAXES AND LABOR LAWS 


LABOR RELATIONS LAWS CHART LABOR RELATIONS LAWS CHART (Cont.) 


Collective Bargaining Strikes, Picketing, Re : 
gulation of Labor Unions 
Right to Closed Shop Boycotts, etc. (Cont.) 


Organize Collective and Union 
and Bargaining 

















Obstruction 
Uniawful of Trans- Sabotage— Financial Books of 


Security Specific 
Bargain Agreements Limitations Industries Assembly portation Destruction Statements 











Unfair Employment Practices 








P . : “Blacklist- 

Strikes, Picketing, Boycotts, etc. ; mt or X otc of ae 
utn Lae eter Hindering Service Strike- "Union 
i ae ie ee. Employment Letters breaking — Lockouts Officials 
Strikes Boycotting Employment Defined industries 
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(Continued on page 30) 
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Choice 
Industrial Sites 


For Plant Locations 


y iN along the Santa Fe 
Santa Fe 
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Santa Fe, with 13,000 miles of main track, 
links America’s fastest growing industrial 
areas with the nation’s biggest markets 


Hundreds of prime industrial sites are now available within 
organized industrial districts in larger Southwestern cities. 
And there are also thousands of unattached acres available 
in both large and small Southwestern communities. 


We can give you vital information pertaining to these and 
any other areas in the Southwest from Chicago to the Pacific 
and from Colorado to the Gulf. Without obligation, we will 
gladly conduct a confidential, custom survey, with your in- 
dustry, your company, and your requirements in mind. 








Let us send you information you can use 


For specific information about any plant sites you have in 
mind in the Southwest, just get in touch with your nearest 
Santa Fe traffic or industrial office, or write to: 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT, Santa Fe Ry. 
80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIL. 


TAXES AND LABOR LAWS 


LABOR RELATIONS LAWS CHART (Cont.) WAGE AND HOUR LAWS CHART (Cont.) 








Unfair Employment Practices (Cont.) 


Discrim- Minimum Wages (Cont.) 
ination: Discrim-  Dis- Public 








Inter- 
lic ination: charge ference Other Works: 
Private Be- with Unfair Employment Handi Specific — ue Minimum 
a ee — Workers Industries quirements Records 
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R.I., 
Ss. C.. 
Ss. D.. 
Tenn. 
Tex... 
Utah. 
Vt.... 
Va... 
Wash. 





WAGE AND HOUR LAWS CHART 


Mediation and Arbitration or Maximum Hours 
of Labor Disputes Minimum Wages 














= a Men 
Mediation Minimum Min, Pa 
by State Right to Public Wage Rates Equal Pay for Male Cees Gut 


Legal Day’s Prohibited Public 
Work 
gency itrate W by Order for Women Employees 


Employment Works 






















There's fertile soil for industrial plants 
in the ‘Union Pacific West.” 

The wide, open spaces are no longer 
as open as they were in the turbulent times 
portrayed in present-day TV westerns. 
More and more people are pouring in to 
build up the population . . . to make avail- 
able a ready and willing army of workers 
. . . to increase buying power in rapidly 
expanding markets. 

And, in addition, there's unsurpassed rail 
transportation provided by Union Pacific. 
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looking for a future? 
Grow West 


where growth is best 





If we do say it, our railroad represents the 
finest in modern day facilities for both 
freight and passenger business. 

So we earnestly recommend that you give 
serious consideration to a plant site in the 
11-state area of the “Union Pacific West.” 











WYOMING 
POCATELLO 





CHEYENNE 














SALT LAKE | 
city 


DENVER 


wennasea 1OWA 
Se 























UTAH colo. 












S2eennns ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS| City **8200,, ——* 


KANSAS MISSOURI 





















LOS ANGELES 





LONG BEACH 





We suggest you contact your nearest U.P. representative, or get 
in touch with us direct, for confidential plant site information. 


Industrial Development Dept. 


PACIFIC Z2-Goad. 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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Safeway 


sets its site on 


Northern Pacific 


Giant food distribution center in Bellevue, 
Washington, is one of 641 new industries 
established on NP in past five years 


There’s plenty of elbow room on this 109-acre 

tract. Seven buildings give Safeway Stores, Inc., 
450,000 square feet of floor space on 60 acres (dotted 
line shows 49 adjoining acres still available for in- 
dustry on NP tracks). And, like the 78 other new 
industries that located on NP last year, Safeway 
finds more than elbow room to its liking. 


NP tenants thrive on abundant power, water and 
raw materials, too—as they enjoy the services of a 
most unusual railroad. 


Substantial non-railroad income—from oil, tim- 
ber and mineral royalties, and real estate—helps NP 
use more railroad income to improve the railroad, 
to provide the latest in equipment and service for 
Northern Pacific customers. 


Today, NP is on the track of more good new 
tenants. Choice sites are still available in Seattle, 
Tacoma, Spokane, Missoula, Billings, Fargo and 
other cities. For complete information, write P. D. 
Edgell, General Manager, Properties and Indus- 
trial Development, Northern Pacific Railway, St. 
Paul 1, Minnesota. Your inquiry will be held in 
strictest confidence. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Route of the magnificent 
Vista-Dome North Coast Limited 












































TAXES and LABOR LAWS 33 
WAGE AND HOUR LAWS CHART (Cont.) WAGE AND HOUR LAWS CHART (Cont) 
Maximum Hours (Cont.) Child Labor 
— PB Minors Minors Minors Minors Minors Minors 
t ' Specific “Portal to Wort Meal Under 21 Under 18 Under 16 Under 15 Under 14 Under 12 
tion Workers Industries Overtime Portal’ Pay Periods Periods Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Ala...... No No No No No No eo bd ze me pS dl 
Alaska... Yes Yes No No No Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes No Yes Yes No Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yeu Yes 
Yes Yes No No Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
No Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Ves Yes Yes 
No No No No Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
No Yes No Yes Yes No Yes Yes No Yes 
Yes No No No No Yes Yes Yes No vee No 
No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes 
Yes No Yes No No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
No No No No Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
No No No No No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
Yes Yes No Yes Yes No Yes Yes No Yes No 
No Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 
Yes No No No Yes No Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes No No No No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes No No No Yes Yes Yes Yes No No No 
No No No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
No No No Yes Yes No Yes No No Yes No 
Yes Yes No No No Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
No No No No No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
Yes No No No No No No Yes No Yes No 
Yes No No Yes No No Yes Yes No Yes 
Yes No No No Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
No No No No No No No Yes No Ves 
» Yes No No No Yes Yes Yes Yes No No No 
Yes No No Yes No Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
4 Yes No No Yes Yes Yeo Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes No No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
Yes No No No Yes No Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes No No Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes No No No Yes No Yes Yes No No No 
Yes No No No Yes Yes No Yes No No No 
No No No No Yes No No No No Yes No 
Yes Yes No Yes No No Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes No No No No No Yes No Yes No No 
No No No No Yes No Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes No No No No No Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes No No Yes Yes Yes Yes No No No 
No No No No No Yes Yes Yea No No No 
No No No No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 
pg = = - ze Yes Yes Yes No Yes No 3 
re Yes No No No Ye No Yes Yes No Yes Ne 
4 Yes No No No No 
Seg 
od Child Labor (Cont.) 
Maximum Hours (Cont.) 
n- Educational 
4 Posting Re- Time Sunday Specific  Require- Employment Street Employers Posting Re- 
"WwW quirements Records Labor Regulations Industries ments Certificates Badges Records quirements 
ay Yes No Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes No No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No No Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes No No Yes Yes Yes No No No 
No Yes No No Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
nd Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes No No Yes 
Yes No Yes No Yes Yes Yes No No No 
fa Yes No No No Yes Yes vee No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
No Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes No No No 
No Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes No No No 
Yes No No No Yes Yes No No Yes No 
m- No Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes No No Yes Yes No No No 
NP No No Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes No No Yes 
ad Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
? Yes Yes No No Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
for Yes Yes Yes No No Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
No Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes No No No 
Yes No Yes No No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
1ew No No Yes No No No No No No No 
No No Yes No Yes No Yes No No No 
' tl No No No No Yes Yes Yes No No No 
Le, No No No No No Yes Yes No No Yes 
d No No No No No Yes Yes No Yes No 
an No No Yes No Yes Yes Yes No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
: No Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes No No Yes 
Yes No Yes No No Yes Yes Yes No No 
lus- Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No Yes 
St. Yes Yes Yes No No Yes Yes No No Yes 
Yes No Yes No Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
1 in No No No No No Yes Yes No No No 
Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No No No Yes Yes 
No No No No No Yes Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes No No Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
No No Yes No No Yes Yes No No No 
Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 
AY Yes Yes Yes No No Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes 
No No No No No Yes Yes No No No 
Yes Yes Yes No No Yes Yes No No Yes 
No No Yes No ee Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes No No No Yes Yes Yes No 
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“lf | was you, I'd head straight fer 
the Boston Bank’”’ 


When you’re thinking about New England, 
call the bank that knows New England best. 


The ! \ 
ey | R oy HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Represented in New York by 


N ATIONA L BANK of The First Bank of Boston (International), 2 Wall Street. 
Overseas Branches: 
B O S 7 O N IN ARGENTINA — Buenos Aires, Avellaneda and Rosario 
IN BRAZIL — Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Santos 
in cuBA — Havana, Santiago, Cienfuegos and Sancti Spiritus 
5784 # 3959 IN EUROPE — Representative Office: 146 Leadenhall St., London, 
E.C. 3, England. Correspondent banks throughout the world. 
OUR 175th YEAR 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











Personal and Corporate Trust Service 
through our Allied Institution: O.p Cotony Trust Company 
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Sidney A. Edwards, Managing Director, Connecticut Development Com- 
mission, State Office Building, Hartford, Connecticut. 





CONNECTICUT 








Note — Shaded counties are those 
having a population per square mile 


of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 


Percent 


STATE LAND AREA (48th) 4,899 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (28th) 2,007,280 
(1959 est. 2,389,400) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 
(15) Manchester 34,116 (40.6) 

(4) Meriden 44,088 (52.0) 

(5) Middletown 29,711 (37.2) 

(6) New Britain 73,726 (86.8) 

(7) New Haven 164,443 (167.0) 

(8) New London 30,551 (31.3) 

(9) Norwalk 49,460 (62.8) 

(13) Norwich 23,429 (40.8) 
(10) Stamford 74,293 (88.0) 
(16) Stratford 33,428 (44.9) 

(11) Torrington 27,820 (30.4) 

(12) Waterbury 104,477 (113.7) 

(3) West Hartford 44,402 (57.9) 

(7) West Haven 33,010 (37.8) 





(1) Bridgeport 158,709 (170.7) 

(2) Bristol 35,961 (44.6) 

(3) East Hartford 29,933 (39.1) 
(14) Greenwich 40,835 (51.5) 

(3) Hartford 177,397 (188.7) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


Connecticut lies in the south portion of the peneplain of New England. Its surface 
is in general that of a gently undulating upland divided near the middle by the 
lowland of the Connecticut valley. The upland rises from the low south shore to 
a mean elevation along the north border of the state of 1,000 ft. or more. The 
lowland rises slowly from Long Island Sound to a height of only 100 ft. at the 
north border where it is about 15 mi. wide. At the south it narrows to only 5 mi. 
Its total area is about 600 sq. mi. The sea coast, about 100 mi. in length, has a 
number of bays, making several good harbors which have been created by a de- 
pression of small valleys. 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 


Increase 
1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
Connecticut 2,821 1,693 66.6 


lions of dollars) (B2) STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 


U. S. Connecticut 
Contract Construction... 136 206 


U. S. Connecticut 

14,408 81 
Contract Construction. - 19677 . 266 
2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF a nee Sa 76,984 2,048 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- a 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 231 

Farm Government Non-Farm : 126 

United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 i 496 
Connecticut 1.5 11.2 87.4 300 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
ony hg nn LABOR and MANUFACTURING (or explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 


INCOME, 1955 (B2) 1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
Wages INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 

& Proprietors’ Property 

Salaries Income Income 

United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 All 


Connecticut 71.0 8.2 15.4 employees 





R Value added 
a by manufacture 
s ($1,000) 





4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 


Unadjusted 

















Payrolls Man-hours 
Number ($1,000) Number (1,000) 








Wages 
($1,000) 





CONNECTICUT, TOTAL. 432,910 2,078,647 328,636 661,989 1,419,036 
Food & kindred products “ 54,561 6,356 12,839 23,816 
Textile mill products 94,137 20,832 42,310 72,825 
38,418 15,110 26,742 
6,057 1,447 
‘ ; lp, Pape ucts 40,133 6,455 
Contract Construction. . % i Printir ishi 9 
Manufacturin Chemicals & ucts 60,570 
€ ; ° ° Products ; 61,170 
Wholesale and Retail 8,473 
27,831 
142,784 
201,806 
391,454 
158,594 
434,004 59,046 
66,889 10,531 21,957 


3,494,021 
133,325 








(Cont.) 

2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

CONNECTICUT $92.93 $92.70 $87.23 
Bridgeport 96.12 95.00 91.71 
Hartford 96.41 96.93 88.88 
New Britain 94.53 89.54 82.95 
New Haven 87.23 87.85 83.32 
Stamford 100.44 100.67 92.66 
Waterbury 96.67 97.55 89.32 


Average Weekly Hours 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


41.3 41.2 40.2 
40.9 406 40.4 
41.2 41.6 39.5 
42.2 40.7 39.5 
40.2 403 39.3 
42.2 42.3 41.0 
42.4 42.6 40.6 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Britain 
New Haven 
Stamford 
Waterbury 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


$2.25 $2.25 $2.17 
2.35 2.34 2.27 
2.34 2.33 2.25 
2.24 2.20 2.10 
2.17 2.18 2.12 
2.38 2.28 2.26 
2.28 2.29 2.20 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Britain 
New Haven 
Stamford 
Waterbury 


. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sent. 
1959 


896.1 
116.6 
211.1 
40.2 
122.5 
55.1 
67.1 


Aug. 
1959 


883.8 
115.3 
204.2 
38.6 
122.0 
55.1 
66.8 


Sept. 
1958 


871.4 
113.7 
206.8 
38.4 
121.1 
52.8 
63.8 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Britain 
New Haven 
Stamford 
Waterbury 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 

Sept. 

1959 
CONNECTICUT 403.6 
Bridgeport 63.4 
Hartford 75.4 
New Britain 24.9 
New Haven 43.5 
Stamford 23.0 
Waterbury 39.1 


Aug. 
1959 
393.2 
62.6 
79.3 
23.4 
43.1 
23.0 
39.0 


Sept. 
1958 
385.3 
60.4 
72.6 
23.1 
43.1 
21.1 
36.4 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 
GROUP C* 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Stamford 
Norwalk 
Waterbury 


Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP B* 
Stamford 
Norwalk 
GROUP C* 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 


No Change 


New England States—CONNECTICUT 


GROUP D* New Britain 
Bridgeport No Change New Haven 
New Britain Waterbury 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 

TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 
July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 

Ansonia No Change No Change 
Bristol 
Danielson 
Meriden 
Middletown 
Norwich 
Thompsonville 
Torrington 
Willimantic 


RRRRRRKRRKRR 


7. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 

1959 

Sept., 
21,515 

1958 

Annual Average—51,789 Rate (%) 7.0 

(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 

1957 
Annual Average—24,121 Rate (%) 3.1 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & 
Expenditures Additions to Plant 


224,518 73,890 


Aoril, June, 
34,715 25,155 


Sept., Rate (%) 
3.0 


New Machinery 
and Equipment 


150,628 


2. 1954-—-MANUFACTURING _ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Major industry 
Group 


All employees 

420,034 2,887,486 

Food & kindred prods. 12,760 95,462 

Textile mill prods... 26,897 139,481 
Apparel & related 

74,726 

8,640 

61,112 

92,163 

125,565 

94,207 


1,604 
Pulp, paper’& prods. 8,586 
Printing & publishing 13,711 
Chemicals & prods... 9,528 


ae & leather 


prods. 
Lagos & wood prods. 


9,655 
32,683 


221,171 

Fabricated metal 

prods 283,477 
Machinery, except 

electrical 4 
Electrical machy.... 33,420 
Transportation equipt. 63,568 
Instruments & 

related prods 
Administrative & 


568,320 
247,798 
432,597 


105,796 


1957 — For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











(Continued on page 38) 





Connecticut 


People or industries thinking of 
locating in Connecticut profit 
by asking for help from The 
Connecticut Bank and Trust 
Company. 

With 28 offices in 20 Connecti- 
cut communities, and our cor- 
porate roots thoroughly woven 
into the flourishing business and 
industrial life of the state over 
the past century and a half, we 
can give prompt and intelligent 
answers to the myriad ques- 
tions a prospective business 
should ask. 

There have been many cases 
where we’ve found homes and 
offices for people moving into 
the state, compiled all sorts of 
statistics, arranged introduc- 
tions, and even aided with the 
smallest detail . . . in short, tried 
to give every possible assistance 
in addition to the complete 
banking services you’d naturally 
expect Connecticut’s leading 
bank to furnish. 

What can we do for you? 


itt 
be 
—_ 


The 
Connecticut Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


28 Offices—serving 20 Connecticut Communities 
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(Cont.) 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


CONNECTICUT 


Cornwall Bridge 


ARTHUR V. McGOWAN, General Represent- 
ative, Boston & Maine RR. 


Derby 


STUART T. HOTCHKISS, Development En- 
ineer, The Housatonic Public Service Co., 
Elizabeth St. 


Hartford 


ANDREW C. BROWN, Assistant To Pre-i- 
dent, SWE Telephone Co., 55 Trumbull St. 

PAUL F. KANE, SR., Ind. Agt., Conn Devel- 
opment Commission, State Office Bldg. 

LenOY JONES, Asst. ws Director, 
State of Conn. Development Commission, 
State Office Bldg. 

ROBERT P. LEE, Mgr.-Area Dev. Dept., The 
Connecticut Light & Power Co., P. O. Box 


2010 
ARTHUR J. LUMSDEN, Gen.Mgr. Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce, 800 Main St. 
ROLLAND W. ROSS, Asst. Area Dev. Dir., 
P od Hartford Electric Light Co., 266 Pearl 


GRAHAM R. TREADWAY, , The Conn. 
Bank & Trust Co., 803 Main 5 

Manchester 7 

RICHARD S. TIBBITS, Exec. Director, Man- 
— Development Commission, 41 Cen- 
ter St. 


New Britain 


B. G. KRANOWITZ, Exec. V. P., New Britain 
Chamber of Commerce, 24 Washington St. 


New Haven 


GEORGE W. HESTON, Area Development 
Cons'nt., The United Illum. Co., 80 Temple 
St. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Bridgeport 1, 3 

Bristol 1 

East Hartford 1 
Greenwich 1 

Hartford 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
Manchester 1 

Meriden 1 

Middletown 1 

New Britain 1 

New Haven 1, 3, 4 
New London 1, 2, 6, 9 
Norwalk 1 

Norwich 1, 2 
Stamford 1, 10 
Stratford 1 

Torrington 1 
Waterbury 1 

West Haven 1 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R., 54 Meadow St., New Haven 6. 


2. Central Vermont Ry., St. Albans, Vt. 


AIRLINES (E2) 

3. American Airlines, Inc., 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

4. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

5. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 


100 Park 


PLANT LOCATION 


. Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston 28, Mass. 

. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

. Air Taxi: New London Flying Serv- 
ice, Inc., New London Airport, New 
London. 

. New York Airways, Inc., P.O. Box 
426, La Guardia Airport Station, 
Flushing 11, N. Y. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 19 Class I and 49 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Hartford to: 

Chicago, Ill.—949 

New York, N. Y.—114 

Miami, Fla.—1,440 

Montreal, Canada—330 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 102 inches. 
Length—45 feet any single vehicle or 
combination. 
Permissible combination: 
semitrailer; truck-trailer. 
Weight—Wheel: Dependent upon 
width of rubber tire—motor ve- 
hicles excepted. 
Axle: 22,400 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 18,000 pounds each 
axle. 
Per inch of tire width: 800 pounds. 


Tractor- 


WATER CARRIERS (ES) 


Interstate Navigation Co., P.O. Box 482, 
New London. 
Service: New London, Conn., Newport, 
and Point Judith, Quonset Point, and 
Block Island, R. I., Hyannis and Nan- 
tucket, Mass. 


Nelseco Navigation Co., P.O. Box 482, 
New London. 
Service: New London, Conn., New- 
port, Point Judith, Quonset Point, and 
Block Island, R. I. 

Whaling City Dredge and Dock Corp., 
Buell St., Groton. 
Service: Boston, Mass., 


to New York, 
N.Y. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 7; publicly owned, 4. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 1,627,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1960-1962 (KW): (F3) 1960— 
150,000; 1961—150,000; 1962—150,000. 
Total—450,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
{ndustrial—3,826,006,000 KWH; $83.,- 
006,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: 
(F2) 1,348. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 144,000; 
Utilities, 132,000; industrial, 12,000. 
Undeveloped—158,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 6; 
combined gas, 5. Number of communi- 
ties in state served through mains: 77 


8. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 23,600. 


(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 273.1 millions of 
therms. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

Bridgeport—le, ty 
Bristol—3eg 

East Hartford—4e, 5g 
Greenwich—3e, 6g 
Hartford—4e, 5g 
Manchester—4e, 5g 
Meriden—3eg 
Middletown—4e, 3g 
New Britain—3e, 7g 
New Haven—le, 8g 
New London—4eg 
Norwalk—3eg, 9e, 10e 
Norwich—1 leg 
Stamford—4eg 
Stratford—le, 2g 
Torrington—4eg 
Waterbury—3eg 

West Hartford—4e, 5g 
West Haven—le, 8g 


UTILITIES 
1. United Illuminating Co. 
80 Temple St., New Haven 6 
2. Bridgeport Gas Co. 
815 Main St., Bridgeport 
3. Conn. Light and Power Co. 
Selden St., Berlin 
4. Hartford Elec. Light Co. 
176 Cumberland Ave., Wethersfield 
5. Hartford Gas Co. 
233 Pearl St., Hartford 
6. Greenwich Gas Co. 
33 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich 
7. New Britain Gas Light Co. 
35 Court St., New Britain 
. New Haven Gas Co. 
80 Crown St., New Haven 
. Norwalk Third Taxing Dist. 
2 Second St., South Norwalk 
. So. Norwalk Elec. Works 
State St., So. Norwalk 
11. Norwich Dept. of Public Utils. 
34 Shetucket St., Norwich 





OTHER MAJOR UTILITY SERVING 
STATE: (F7) 

Housatonic Public Service Co.—(e) 

33 Elizabeth St., Derby 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959. 
Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 638,408 -294 
Income Tax 
, Corporation 
Business Tax 
Unincorporated 
Business 
Property Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage 


27,468,547 12.686 


2,644,199 1.221 
12,657 -005 


10,023,640 4.629 
44,838,145 
15,750,576 


Tax 
Gasoline Tax 
Motor Vehicle Fees 


Sales Tax 70,150,475 


Use Tax Included in Sales T: 
Cigarette Tax 10,277,291 
Public Utilities Tax 7,993,783 
Inheritance Tax 13,988,453 
Estate Tax 158,611 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 29,793,472 
11,715,719 


Insurance Tax 
Total $216,531,474* 

*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
25; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—117. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES $5,150.4; DEPOSITS, $4,- 
630.2. (H1) 


Connecticut is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict No. 1, except Fairfield County 
which is in District No. 2. (H2) State- 
wide branch banking. (H3) 

15 communities in state have locally fi- 
nanced Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located, 


CITY TRUST CO., Main, John and 
Bank Sts., Bridgeport, R. W. Whitney, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,175, Surplus 
$5,825, Deposits $130,070. 

THE CONNECTICUT NATIONAL 
BANK, 888 Main St., Bridgeport 2, 
Lewis A. Shea, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$5,230, Surplus $7,000, Deposits $166.- 
385. 


New England States—CONNECTICUT 


THE CONNECTICUT BANK & 
TRUST CO., 760 Main St., Hartford 15, 
Raymond C. Ball, Pres. (000’s) Capital 
$11,968, Surplus $14,000, Deposits $388,- 
043. 


HARTFORD NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO., Main and Pearl Sts., Hart- 
ford 15, Ostrom Enders, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $11,900, Surplus $18,100, De- 
posits $409,221. 


THE FIRST NEW HAVEN NATION- 
AL BANK, 42 Church St., New Haven 
2, Abbott H. Davis, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$4,722, Surplus $5,852, Deposits $141,- 
767. 


THE FAIRFIELD COUNTY TRUST 
CO., 300 Main St., Stamford, H. E. Ri- 
der, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,486, Surplus 
$6,615, Deposits $168,121. Not a mem- 
ber of Federal Reserve System. 


THE NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
CO. OF FAIRFIELD COUNTY, 1 At- 
lantic St., Stamford, Benjamin Black- 
ford, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,904, Sur- 
plus $4,400, Deposits $121,756. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 


1957. 
Short tons 
(unless 
otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 





Mineral 


Beryllium concent. 
* * 


308 $409 
Feldspar (long tons). * ° 
Lime (thous.)....... 30 503 
Mica (sheet & scrap) * . 


2,004 11 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 4,777 5,042 


Stone (thous.)...... 6,199 10,040 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: gem stones and val- 
ues indicated by footnote * 119 
Total Connecticut 16,055 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (12) 


Total forest land, 1953, 1,990,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 1,859, softwood 
263, hardwood 1,596; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 106, softwood 18, 
hardwood 88; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 19, softwood 6, hardwood 13. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 1,304, softwood 
158, hardwood 1,146; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 68, softwood 10, 
hardwood 58; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 9, softwood 2, hardwood 7. 


THAN 
PLANT LOCATION thanks the 
hundreds of industrialists who 
wrote such complimentary letters 
about the first edition. 








SET 
YOUR 
SIGHTS 


ona 
Connecticut 
Site 
within 
90 


Minutes 
of 


New York City 


RAILS 
TURNPIKE 
DEEP WATER HARBORS 


Fairfield 
Bridgeport 
Trumbull 
Stratford 
Milford 
Orange 
West Haven 
New Haven 
Hamden 
North Haven 
East Haven 
North Branford 


Please let us know your wants. 


Area Development 


THE 
UNITED 
ILLUMINATING 
COMPANY 


80 Temple Street 


New Haven 6, Connecticut 











PLANT LOCATION 


MAINE 
The State of Better Laing 


antl Cyreater Cpportuntties 


Suburban homes that are only 
minutes from modern plant facilities. 
* 
The seacoast or lake for perfect 
boating and fishing fun. 
* 
Relax and enjoy golf on beautiful, 


uncrowded courses. 
LIVE, WORK 
and ENJOY LIFE 
in MAINE 








HERE’S HOW WE CAN HELP YOU 


Important facts pertaining to Maine’s industrial climate are listed in 
this section. We suggest that you read them. Then, drop us a note for more 
detailed information concerning the advantages Maine has to offer your 
business. Your confidential inquiry will receive prompt attention from 
Lloyd K. Allen, Commissioner, Maine Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, State Capitol, Augusta, Maine. 





MAIN 


Augusta, Maine. 


AROOSTOOK 








PISCATAQUIS 





PENOBSCOT 


WASHINGTON 


Note —Shaded counties are those 
having a population per square mile 
of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 





PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 


Transportation 
Services 


Percent 


Increase 

1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
Maine 1,663 1,150 44.6 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 

Farm Government Non-Farm 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Maine 7.1 19.0 73.9 


Manufacturing 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


& Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 


United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Maine 64.3 15.7 12.8 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 


Wholesale & Retail 
ad 
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Lloyd K. Allen, Commissioner, Maine Department of Economic Development, State House, 


STATE LAND AREA (39th) 31,040 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (35th) 913,774 
(1959 est. 914,600) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) . 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated population (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral indicates loca- 
tion of city on map. 


(2) Auburn 23,134 (26.1) 

(1) Bangor 31,558 (38.5) 

(2) Lewiston 40,974 (44.0) 

(3) Portland 77,634 (81.0) 

(3) South Portland 21,866 (28.9) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES“) 


Considering the area as a whole, the surface of Maine 
is a gently rolling upland, above which rise mountain 
peaks, isolated and in clusters and below which are 
numerous river valleys. A water-parting line in north- 
ern Maine divides the state into a north slope and a 
south slope. The north slope though quite hilly in the 
middle and west is so poorly drained that swamps 
abound in all sections. The south slope, which contains 
nearly all the mountains and is generally more hilly, 
descends toward the sea and its embayed coast. The 
shortest distance between the northeast and southwest 
extremities of the coast is only 225 mi., but, on account 
of projections and indentations, the coast line measures 
not less than 2,500 mi. 


Maine U.S. Maine 
4.8 i 27,639 104 


9.8 25,825 115 
10.7 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 

U.S. Maine U.S. Maine 
14,408 103 ion... 77 


Contract Construction.. 15,677 81 ufacturing 46 


370 
61 


153 
33 i 61 
13,559 52 Services 64 


220 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 


1, GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 





1 Value added 
All Production 
employees workers by “eroce 





Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 
Number | (¢7/99) | Number (1.000) ($1,600) Unadjusted 


























369,143 89,575 177,559 292,289 615,333 


39,037 8,465 18,886 24,352 88,477 

41,931 12,450 25,130 37,458 64,967 
14,586 4,930 9,037 12,192 
89,145 15,240 71,978 
10,157 1,306 2,468 5,279 
1,991 452 1,412 
64,499 19,918 51,429 
2,770 633 1,288 2,146 
9,183 1,572 6,580 
15,044 2,618 11,016 
1,299 2 4,920 





6,168 ’ 680 
16,321 3,379 13,982 
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(Cont.) 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aus. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
MAINE $69.55 $69.49 $66.73 
Lewiston- 
Auburn 


Portland 


58.62 60.13 56.54 
75.81 76.36 72.72 


Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
MAINE 40.2 40.4 40.2 
Lewiston- 
Auburn 37.1 38.3 $7.2 
Portland 39.9 40.4 40.4 


Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
MAINE $1.73 $1.72 
Lewiston- 
Auburn 1.58 1.57 1.52 
Portland 1.90 1.89 1.80 


$1.66 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 

S:pt. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1952 

MAINE 278.4 282.7 273.3 

Lewiston- 

Auburn 27.2 27.3 26.2 

Portland 52.5 53.0 52.3 


. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

MAINE 106.9 109.1 104.3 
Lewiston- 

Auburn 14.5 14.6 13.7 


Portland 12.7 13.0 12.7 


. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 
GROUP C* 
Portland No Change No Change 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 
Biddeford- 
Sanford 

Lewiston 


Sept., 1959 
Biddeford- 
Sanford 


Nov., 1959 


No Change 


7. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., 
20,182 9,444 


Sept., Rate (%) 
8,653 4.7 


1958 
Annual Average—18,877 Rate (%) 10.1 
(U.S. Rate (%) 6.4) 

1957 


Annual Average—10,879 Rate (%) 5.6 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


PLANT LOCATION 


INDUSTRIAL # 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & 
Expenditures Additions to Piant 


59,147 17,676 


New Machinery 
and Equipment 


41,471 


2. 1954 —- MANUFACTURING EM- 

PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 

BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 

(D1) 

Value 

added by 

Major industry manufacture 

Group unadjusted 

All employees ($1,000) 

104,507 565,260 

10,955 62,237 

19,241 92,854 


Food & kindred prods. 
Textile mill prods... . 
Apparel & related 
prods 
Pulp, paper & prods. 17,398 
Printing & publishing 1,943 
Chemicals & prods... 576 
se & leather 


2,922 13,226 
150,690 
11,751 
4,893 
19,754 78,431 
prods 786 6,389 
Fabricated metal 
prods 2,450 
Machinery, except 


15,939 


3,556 

Electrical machy.... 763 

Transportation equipt. 3,758 
Administrative & 

auxiliary 482 


17,445 
7,662 
27,474 


1957— For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


MAINE 


Augusta 


RAYMOND D. MORRISON, Director, Indus- 
trial Development Dept., Central Maine 
Power Co., 9 Green St. 


Bangor 


W. BARTLETT CRAM, Director of Industrial 
Development, 33 State St. 

PETER D’ERRICO, atrial Dev. Dir., 
City of Bangor, City Hall. 


Lewiston 


SAMUEL MICHAEL, Director, 


Industrial 
Development Dept., City Hall. 


Portland 

EUGENE S. MARTIN, Manager Area Devel- 
opment Council, 142 Free St. 

Presque Isle 

JAMES K. KEEFE, Executive Manager, 
_ Isle Chamber of Commerce, Box 

Waterville 


FRANCIS J. McCABE, Industrial Agent, 
Waterville Area Chamber of Commerce & 
City of Waterville, College Ave. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 

Auburn 2, 3, 6 

Bangor 1, 2, 6 

Lewiston 2, 3, 6 

Portland 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 


RAILROADS (E1) 

1. Bangor & Aroostook R.R., 84 Harlow 
St., Bangor. 

2. Maine Central R.R., 222-242 St. John 
St., Portland. 

. Canadian National Rys., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada 

. Boston & Maine R.R., 
St., Boston 14, Mass. 

. Portland Terminal Co., 222-242 St. 
John St., Portland. 


150 Causeway 


AIRLINES (E2) 


6. Northeast Airlines, Logan Internation- 
al Airport, Boston 28, Mass. 

7. Air Taxi: 
Northeast Airways, Inc., Municipal 
Airport, Portland. 


OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 
STATE: (Class 1 Road) (E9) 
Canadian Pacific Ry., 
Montreal 3, Quebec, Canada. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 4 Class I and 15 Class II mo- 
tor carriers of property and passengers 
with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Portland to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,061 

New York, N. Y.—338 

Miami, Fla.—1,664 

Washington, D. C.—562 


MOTOR CARRIERS — SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exception and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle or combina- 
tion: 50 feet. 
Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight— 
Axle: 22,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 
3-axle vehicle or combination: 
50,000 pounds. 
4-or-more-axle vehicle or combina- 
tion: 60,000 pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: 600 pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (E5) 


Passamaquoddy Ferry & Navigation Co., 
Eastport. 
Service: Passamaquoddy Bay, be- 
tween Eastport and Lubec, Maine. 


Rockland Matinicus Line, 87 Waldo 
Ave., Rockland. 
Service: Rockland to Matinicus, 
Maine, and Crie Haven, Maine. 


Seaport Navigation Co., Eastport. 
Service: Eastport, Lubec, and Rob- 
binston Maine, and St. Andrews, N. B. 


PLANT LOCATION 


“the ey source book” 





POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 7. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 743,000 KW. 


3. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—1,214,000,000 KWH; $21,- 
521,000. 


4. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
2,571. 


5. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 496,000; 
Utilities, 352,000; industrial, 145,000. 
Undeveloped—1,263,000. 


6. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Manufactured gas, 
3; liquid-petroleum gas, 1. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 13. 


7. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS. OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 1,700. 


(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 12.8 millions of 
therms. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Auburn—le, 2g 

Bangor—leg 

Lewiston—le, 2g 

Portland—le, 5g 

South Portland—te, 5g 


UTILITIES 


. Central Maine Power Co. 
9 Green St., Augusta 

. Lewiston Gas Light Co. 
42 Ash Street, Lewiston 

. Bangor Hydro Electric Co. 
33 State St., Bangor 

. Citizens Utilities Co. 
1 Central St., Bangor 

. Portland Gas Light Co. 
5 Temple Street, Portland 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 


Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


New England States—MAINE 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 
Yield Percentage 


-040 

461 

| 238, 216 1.569 

2,510,283 3.180 
Gasoline T: * rot "686 + pte 

Motor Vehicle Tax 9,158 

Motor Carriers Tax Included ‘a Motor Vehicles 
Cigarette Tax 90,942 7.843 
es Tax 4482, 180 31.016 


se Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Pablic Utilities Tax 

Railroad Companies 
1,659,918 2.103 


2,356,131 
2,346,813 
, , 04 
97,513 
7,859,507 


$78,934,237* 
*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
29; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—5S8. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $1,154.7; DEPOSITS, $1,- 
025.4. (H1) 


Maine is in Federal Reserve District No. 
1. (H2) State-wide branch banking. (H3) 


23 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) Write to Maine Depart- 
ment of Economic Development, State 
Capitol, Augusta, Maine. 


Four principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
6-30-59: (H1)} 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in wh:ch located. 


DEPOSITORS TRUST COMPANY, 286 
Water St., Augusta, R. B. Spear, Chair- 
man of the Board and Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $2,500, Surplus $2,500, Deposits $79,- 
305. 


CANAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
PORTLAND, 188 Middle St., Portland 
6, Widgery Thomas, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $1,400, Surplus $1,350, Deposits 
$33,289. 


CASCO BANK AND TRUST CO., 475 
Congress St., Portland, Halsey Smith, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,250, Surplus 
$1,250, Deposits $40,039. 


FIRST PORTLAND NATIONAL 
BANK, 400 Congress St., Portland 3, 
C. G. Abbott, Pres. (000’s) Capital 
$2,250, Surplus $2,750, Deposits $58,338. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





(gr. 
Cobian teeoan 376 

Ib. bbls.) bd 
Clays (thous.)...... 30 
Feldspar (long tons). 14,330 
Gem st qa 


3, 
Sand & gravel (thous.) J 
Stone (thous.). ..... 889 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: slate, and values in- 
dicated by footnote * A 

Total Maine 12,711 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (12) 


Total forest land, 1953, 17,088,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 28,226, softwood 
16,898, hardwood 11,328; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 821, softwood 463, 
hardwood 358; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 1,032, softwood 860, hardwood 172. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 12,601, softwood 
5,850, hardwood 6,751; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 375, softwood 141, 
hardwood 234; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 285, softwood 222, hardwood 63. 
Wood pulp Production in thousands of 
tons of 2,000 pounds, 1958—1,410, 


NEW ... CURRENT 


PLANT LOCATION, unlike most © 
annuals, has different editorial © 
material in each succeeding edi- © 
tion. To be specific, this, the 1960 © 
book, has 90% new or thorough- : 
ly revised editorial matter—three- © 
fourths of which is 1959 data. 


IT IS TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 

= to keep all editions of PLANT LO- 

= CATION. Industrial Development 

is a continuing process. No mat- 

| ter what your present situation, 
= you may, sometime within the | 
= next 5 to 10 years, be thinking © 
= of moving, or of opening a new 
> plant. . 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


STATE LAND AREA (45th) 7,867 Sq. Mi. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated 
population (000’s) in parentheses. Left 
marginal numeral indicates location of 
city on map. 


(2) Arlington 44,353 (49.3) 
(15) Attleboro 23,809 (25.6) 
(2) Belmont 27,381 (29.6) 

(1) Beverly 28,884 (33.2) 

(2) Boston 801,444 (748.2) 
(14) Braintree 23,161 (30.0) 
(3) Brockton 62,860 (62.8) 

(2) Brookline 57,589 (64.6) 
(4) Cambridge 120,740 (123.1) 
(2) Chelsea 38,912 (35.4) 

(5) Chicopee 49,211 (56.2) 
(4) Everett 45,982 (44.5) 

(6) Fall River 111,963 (107.0) 
(7) Fitchburg 42,691 (43.7) 
(20) Framingham 28,086 (34.1) 
(8) Gloucester 25,167 (26.6) 
(9) Haverhill 47,280 (46.0) 
(17) Holyoke 54,661 (54.2) 
(19) Lawrence 80,536 (72.9) 
(7) Leominster 24,075 (25.2) 
(10) Lowell 97,249 (94.5) 

(1) Lynn 99,738 (99.0) 

(4) Malden 59,804 (60.1) 

(4) Medford 66,113 (67.4) 
(4) Melrose 26,988 (30.1) 

(19) Methuen 24,447 (26.9) 
(20) Natick 19,838 (28.7) 

(11) New Bedford 109,189 (107.5) 
(4) Newton 81,994 (90.1) 
(12) Northampton 29,063 (31.1) 
(1) Peabody 22,645 (29.2) 
(13) Pittsfield 53,348 (56.9) 


PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 

Percent 
Increase 
1947-1957 
1,316 54.0 
1,434 62.8 


1957 1947 
United States 2,027 
Massachusetts 2,335 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 


United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Massachusetts 0.8 17.5 81.7 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 

Wages 


& Proprietors’ 
Salaries Income 


United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Massachusetts 69.4 7.2 15.4 


Property 
Income 


John T. Burke, Commissioner, Massachusetts Department of 
Commerce, 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (9th) 4,690,514 


(1959 est. 5,008,300) 





SUFFOLK 





(14) Quincy 83,835 (85.7) 

(2) Revere 36,763 (41.3) 

(1) Salem 41,880 (41.6) 

(4) Somerville 102,351 (94.9) 
(18) Springfield 162,399 (168.6) 
(15) Taunton 40,109 (42.1) 

(4) Waltham 47,187 (53.7) 

(2) Watertown 37,329 (39.9) 
(14) Weymouth 32,690 (49.2) 

(4) Woburn 20,492 (28.1) 
(16) Worcester 203,486 (209.3) 


I 
a 


oa 
cs 
Of 


NANTUCKET 


Note—Shaded counties are those having a population per square 
mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “!) 


The eastern two-thirds of Massachusetts is mostly made up of sloping upland. 
West of that the state is divided by the Connecticut valley, and west of that lie 
the mountainous western counties. Bordering the lowlands of the Connecticut a 
few well-known hills rise to a marked height above the general level. West of this 
is the Berkshire region. From the Connecticut valley eastward the elevations 
steadily decrease to the coast and the extreme southeastern portion is low-lying. 
The coast-line, owing to its peculiar form, extends for about 250 mi., with a num- 
ber of good harbors. The northern part of the eastern shore is somewhat rocky, 
whereas Cape Cod peninsula is low and sandy. 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B83) 


Contract Construction. . 
Manufacturing 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 


Massa- 

U.S. chusetts 
14,408 77 
15,677 436 
76,984 2,895 


Massa- 
U.S. chusetts 
Wholesale & Retail 


824 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 


112 
55 


48 


36 
96 


PLANT LOCATION - 
“THE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK” 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 





All 
employees 


i Value added 
Production | 
by manufacture 

workers ($1,000) 





Number 








Payrolls 
($1,000) 


Man-hours | Wages 
Number (1,000) 


($1,000) Unadjusted 




















MASSACHUSETTS, TOTAL... 


698,754 2,962,649 


531,854 1,035,094 1,971,775 4,997,425 





Food & kindred products. . 

Textile mill products Pr oe 
Apparel & related products. . 
Lumber & wood oe: 
Furniture & fixtur 

Pulp, paper, & products. 

Printing & publishing. . 

Chemicals & products 

Petroleum be a products 
Rubber pr 

Leather % — goods 

Stone, clay, & glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery, except esmoass 
Electrical machinery. . Seen 
Transportation equipm: 

Instruments & related ort eae ry 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
Administrative & auxiliary 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


$81.60 $81.41 $77.62 
87.60 86.58 84.99 
62.96 61.78 56.94 
66.86 65.69 62.53 


84.19 88.37 82.61 
86.43 86.48 83.98 


Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
MASSACHU- 
SETTS . 40.3 
Boston x 39.9 
Fall River a 37.9 
New Bedford i 39.1 
Springfield- 
Holyoke x 41.1 
Worcester ; 40.6 


Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


$2.04 $2.02 
2.19 17 
1.67 -63 
1.71 -68 


2.11 15 
2.15 13 


. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1958 

MASSACHU- 
SETTS 
Boston 

Fall River é 41. 3 40. 9 

New Bedford E s 47.4 

Springfield- 
Holyoke ¥ 2 151.4 
Worcester i e 97.6 


838.8 1,811.8 


201,302 
192,592 


31,540 111, 050 uy 1635 


. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. 
1959 1959 
MASSACHU- 
SETTS 690.3 683.9 
Boston 296.8 294.9 
Fall River 23.9 23.6 
New Bedford 26.9 26.3 
Springfield- 
Holyoke 66.7 65.5 
Worcester 44.7 44.1 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


duly, 1959 Sept., 1959 
GROUP C* GROUP C* 
Boston Boston 
GROUP D* Brockton Worcester 
Brockton Worcester GROUP D* 
Fall River GROUP D* Brockton 
Lawrence Fall River Fall River 
Lowell Lawrence Lawrence 
New Bedford Lowell Lowell 
Springfield- New New 

Holyoke Bedford Bedford 
Worcester Springfield- Springfield- 
Holyoke Holyoke 


*SEE tn 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


Nov., 1958 
GROUP C* 
Boston 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
Greenfield Milford North Adams 
Haverhill North Adams 
Milford 
Newburyport 
North Adams 
Southbridge-Webster 
Ware 


7. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 

1959 
April, June, Sept., 
71,774 49,778 


Sept., Rate (%) 
43,696 3.0 


1958 
Annual Average—90,046 Rate (%) 6.1 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 
Average—61,054 Ra 4.0 
ra 3.1 Rate (%) 3.6) wees 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & 
Expenditures Additions to Plant 


243,951 64,451 


New Mach 
and Equi 


179,500 


2. 1954 —- MANUFACTURING__ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 
Value 
added by 


unad 
All employees ($000). 


686,997 4,356,462 
Food & kindred prods. 48,658 313,433 
Textile mill prods... 70,031 357,659 


58,897 244,050 

6,000 28,659 
12,780 70,721 
34,321 237,037 
36,360 241,912 
15,587 186,543 


1,588 18,825 
24,634 185,373 


65,568 296,637 
10,399 76,191 
19,464 143,736 
265,977 
537,458 
551,156 
216,744 


130,113 
252,258 


Major industry 
Group 


35,934 


76,363 
74,928 
. 23,599 


17,948 
43,723 


1957 For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 


GEORGE D. AVERY, er, Industrial 
lag ment, “a Yorke tral System, 
, South S 
WILLIAM S. BALLARD, Pres., W. H. Bal- 
lard Co., 45 Milk St. 


PERCY E. BENJAMIN, er, Industrial 
ee ee Dept., - + # 


. & Hartford 
Railroad Co., South S AL 
GERALD W. BLAKELY, JR., V. P.-Dir., 
Cabot, Cabot & Forbes, Inc., 60 State St. 
FRANCIS P. BRENNAN, V. P., Mass Bus. 
Dev. Corp., 201 Devonshire St. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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JOHN T. BURKE, Commissioner, Massa- 
oe Dept. of Commerce, 150 Causeway 


DONALD R. GILMORE, Ind. pn, aia 


FRANCIS A. GRAY, us. 
Maine R. R., 150 nomen St. 

FRANK L. HEANEY, Senior Engineer, Ray, 
hors ge & Thorndike, Inc., 11 Beacon 
WALTER E. KNIGHT, Director of Research 
, 2 — Dev., Greater Boston Chamber of 

‘omm 
FRANK “A. MASON, Meredith & Grew, Inc., 
19 Congress St. 
RODGER P. NORDBLOM, V. P., Nordblom 
Co., 50 Congress St. 

MELVIN D. PEACH, Exec Assistant, The 
New = Council, 1032 Statler Bldg. 
JOSEPH L. SAVICK, JR., Economic Devel- 
opment Associates, Inc., 359 Boylston St. 
WM. M. F. SEYMOUR, Area Dev. Manager, 
New England Electric System, 441 Stuart 


JOHN W. SHYNE, Hd.-Ind. Dev. Div., Boston 
Edison Co., 39 Boylston St. 


Cambridge 


HARRY G. FODEN, Consultant, Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., 30 Memorial Drive. 


Fall River 


MYER MARKELL, Marke!l & Sons, Realtors, 
10 Purchase St. 


Haverhill 


IRVING L. FRANKLIN, Director, Haverhill 
Industrial Council, Room 604, Haverhill 
Natl. Bank Bidg., 191 Merrimack St. 


Holyoke 


CONRAD HEMOND, Consultant, Future 
Holyoke Associates, 59 Fairfield Ave. 


Lawrence 


JOHN N. O'MALLEY, Exec. Dir., Greater 
Lawrence Citizens Committee for Ind. 
Dev.-Rm. 532, Bay State Bidg. 


Lowell 


EUGENE M. McSWEENEY, JR., Exec. Dir., 
Lowell Dev. & Ind. Comm., 170 Merri- 
mack St 


Marblehead 


DAVID P. FAULKNER, David P. Faulkner 
Real Estate, Inc., 9 Calumet Lane. 


New Bedford 


RICHARD M. HALLETT, JR., Exec. Dir. 
New Bedford Ind. Dev. Comm., Room 302 
First National Bank Bl 


North Adams 


ROGER JEWETT, Executive Director, North- 
ern Berkshire Dev. Corp., 56 Main St. 


Pittsfield 


PHILIP C. AHERN, Executive Director, 
Berkshire County Ind. Dev. Com’n., Berk- 
shire hs > Court House. 

JOHN F. DO ING, Exec. . Berkshire 
Hills Conference, 50 South S 


Salem 

JOHN W. BARRETT, Managing Director, 
Salem Chamber of Commerce, 18 Wash- 
ington Square. 

Springfield 

DONALD C. HUTCHINSON, Industrial Bu- 


reau Manager, Greater Springfield Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 134 Chestnut St. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 


nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Arlington 1 
Attleboro 3 
Belmont 1 

Beverly 1 

Boston 1 to 20 incl. 
Braintree 3 
Brockton 3 
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Cambridge 1, 2 (for airlines, see Boston, 
Mass.) 

Chelsea 1, 2 

Chicopee 1 

Everett 1, 2 

Fall River 3 (for airlines, see New Bed- 
ford, Mass.) 

Fitchburg 1, 3, 13 

Framingham 2, 3 

Gloucester 1 

Haverhill 1 

Holyoke 1, 3 (for airlines, see Hartford, 
Conn., or Springfield, Mass.) 

Lawrence 1, 13 

Leominster 3 

Lowell 1, 3 

Lynn 1 

Malden 1 

Medford 1 

Melrose 1 

Methuen 1 

Natick 2 

New Bedford 3, 13 

Newton 2 

Northampton 1, 3 

Peabody 1 

Pittsfield 2, 3, 13, 20 

Quincy 3 

Revere 1, 20 

Salem 1 

Somerville 1 

Springfield 1, 2, 3, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13, 18, 19 

Taunton 3 

Waltham 1 

Watertown 1 

Weymouth 3 

Woburn 1 

Worcester 1, 2, 3, 11, 13 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. Boston & Maine R.R., 
way St., Boston 14. 

2. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

3. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R., 54 Meadow St., New Haven 
6, Conn. 

. Union Freight R.R., South Station, 
Boston 10. 


150 Cause- 


AIRLINES (E2) 


5. Aerlinte, Irish Air Lines, Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Boston. 

6. Alitalia-Linee Aeree Italiane, Hotel 
Statler, Boston. 

. American Airlines, Inc. 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

. British Overseas Airways Corp., 76 
Arlington St., Boston 16. 

. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Blidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

. Mohawk Airlines, Oneida County 
Airport, Uti¢a, N. Y. 

. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

. Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston 28. 

. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E, 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 


. Provincetown-Boston Airline Inc., 
Provincetown Municipal Airport, 
Provincetown. 

. Riddle Airlines Inc., International 
Airport, Miami, Fla. 

. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Boston. 


. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicera 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 
. Air Taxi: 
Atlantic Aviation Corp., Logan In- 
ternational Airport, Boston. 
Wiggins Airways, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston. 
Greylock Airways, Inc., Pittsfield 
Municipal Airport, Pittsfield. 
Revere Airways, Inc., Revere Air- 
port, Revere. 


OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 
STATE: (Class 1 Road) (E9) 
Central Vt. Ry., Inc. 
St. Albans, Vt. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (E8) 


Gannon, Inc., Hugh F., 452 Dwight 
St., Holyoke. 

Parcel Warehouse, Inc., 63 Gate Rd., 
Shrewsbury. 

Sheldon Fwd. Co., 647 Main St., 
Holyoke. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 23 Class I and 109 Class II 
motor carriers of property and pas- 
sengers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Boston to: 

Chicago, Ill.—998 

New Orleans, La.—1,583 

New York, N. Y.—218 

San Francisco, Calif.—3,213 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: Not specified. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length— 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 
Tractor—semitrailer: 45 feet. 
Truck: 35 feet. 
Permissible combination: 
semitrailer. 
Weight— 
Axle: 22,400 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 36,000 pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: 800 pounds. 
Vehicle: 2-axle: 46,000 pounds; 3- 
or-more-axle vehicle or combina- 
tion: 60,000 pounds. 


Tractor- 


WATER CARRIERS (E5) 


New Bedford, Woods Hole, Martha’s 
Vineyard and Nantucket Steamship 
Authority, Pier 9, New Bedford. 
Service: New Bedford, Woods Hole, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, Buz- 
zards Bay, Vineyard and Nantucket 
Sounds. Woods Hole to Vineyard 
Haven. 
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Ross Towboat Co., Inc., 82 Commercial 
Wharf, Boston. 
Service: Eastport, Maine to Sandy 
Hook, N. J. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 29; publicly owned, 20. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 2,590,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1962 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
225,000; 1960—271,500; 1961—125,000; 
1962—225,000. Total—846,500. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—6,379,000,000 KWH; $148,- 
175,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
2,836. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 235,000; 
Utilities, 186,000; industrial, 49,000. Un- 
developed—259,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 25; 
combination gas, 1; manufactured gas, 
1; liquid-petroleum gas, 1. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 225. 


8. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 56,400. 
(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 622.9 millions of 
therms. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Arlington—le, 2g 
Belmont—Se, 2g 
Beverly—6e, 7g 
Boston—le, 8eg 
Braintree—9e, 8g 
Brockton—10e, 4g 
Brookline—le, 8g 
Cambridge—ile, 12g 
Chelsea—le, 8g 
Chicopee—13e, 14g 
Everett—15e, 2g 

Fall River—16e, 17g 
Fitchburg—18eg 
Framingham—le, 19g 
Gloucester—6e, 7g 
Haverhill—6e, 20g 
Holyoke—21leg 
Lawrence—6e, 22g 


Leominster—23e, 24g 
Lowell—6e, 25g 
Lynn—26eg 
Malden—1Se, 2g 
Medford—15e, 2g 
Melrose—15e, 2g 
Methuen—6e, 22g 
Natick—le, 19g 

New Bedford—27eg 
Newton—le, 8g 
Northampton—28e, 29g 
Peabody—30e, 7g, 26g 
Pittsfield—31le, 32g 
Quincy—33e, 8g 
Revere—1 Se, 2g 
Salem—6e, 7g 
Somerville—le, 8g, 12g 
Springfield—3le, 14g 
Taunton—35e, 4g 
Waltham—le, 8g 
Watertown—le, 8g 
Weymouth—34e, 8g 
Woburn—le, 2g 
Worcester—23e, 19g 


UTILITIES 


. Boston Edison Co. 
182 Tremont St., Boston 12 
. Mystic Valley Gas Co. 
157 Pleasant St., Malden 
. Attleboro Elec. Co. 
245 Main St., Attleboro 
. Brockton Taunton Gas Co. 
54 Main St., Brockton 
. Belmont Mun. Light Dept. 
450 Concord Ave., Belmont 78 
(Continued on page 48) 








WILLIAMSTOWN 
NORTH ADAMS 


for information about building space for sale or lease, 


sites available, financing, labor, transportation, etc. 


Coutact NORTHERN BERKSHIRE DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
Write P.O. Box 468 NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS Telephone: MOhawk 3-5364 
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6. Merrimack-Essex Elec. Co. 
205 Washington St., Salem 
. North Shore Gas Co. 
205 Washington St., Salem 
. Boston Gas Co. 
100 Arlington St., Boston 16 
. Braintree Elec. Light Dept. 
44 Allen St., Braintree 84 
. Brockton Edison Co. 
36 Main St., Brockton 
. Cambridge Elec. Light Co. 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
39 
. Cambridge Gas Co. 
727 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
39 
. Chicopee Elec. Light Dept. 
725 Front St., Chicopee 
. Springfield Gas Light Co. 
35-39 State St., Springfield 
. Suburban Elec. Co. 
157 Pleasant St., Malden 
. Fall River Elec. Light Co. 
85 No. Main St., Fall River 
. Fall River Gas Co. 
155 No. Main St., Fall River 
. Fitchburg Gas and Elec. Light Co. 
655 Main St., Fitchburg 
. Worcester Gas Light Co. 
25 Quinsigamond Ave., Worcester 
. Haverhill Gas Co. 
63-67 Merrimack St., Haverhill 
. Holyoke Gas & Elec. Dept. 
70 Suffolk St., Holyoke 
. Lawrence Gas Co. 
370 Essex St., Lawrence 
. Worcester County Elec. Co. 
939 Southbridge St., Worcester 
. Wachusett Gas Co. 
71 Main St., Leominster 
. Lowell Gas Co. 
95 Merimack St., Lowell 
. Lynn Gas and Elec. Co. 
90 Exchange St., Lynn 
. New Bedford Gas and Ed. Lt. Co. 
693 Purchase St., New Bedford 
. Northampton Elec. Lighting Co. 
212 Main St., Northampton 
. Northampton Gas Light Co. 
212 Main St., Northampton 
. Peabody Elec. Light Dept. 
70 Endicott St., Peabody 
. Western Mass. Elec. Co. 
45 Federal St., Greenfield 
. Berkshire Gas Co. 
20 Elm St., Pittsfield 
. Quincy Elec. Co. 
1 Cliveden St., Quincy 
. Weymouth Light and Power Co. 
1371 Commercial St., Weymouth 
. Taunton Mun. Lighting Plant 
55 Weir St., Taunton 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (F7) 

Cape & Vineyard Electric Co.—(e) 
Willow St., Yarmouth 

New England Power Co.—(e) 

441 Stuart St., Boston 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 

Yield Percentage 
$ 1,624,649 -341 
Corporate Income Tax 89,928,043 18.881 
Personal Income Tax 155,020,556 32.526 
Property Tax Locally Allocated 
Alcoholic Beverage 


Tax 25,254,763 5.299 
Gasoline Tax 73,011,583 15.319 
Motor Vehicle Tax ‘ 1 5.493 

7.698 
8, "019, 812 1.683 


1,135,778 -238 
8,445,129 1.772 


18,360,275 3.852 

18,325,943 3.845 
293,108 -061 

65,971,925 

Total $476,600,080* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


Initial Taxes 


Real Estate Transfer 


Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 
Insurance Companies 


Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
104; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—250. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $11,931.2; DEPOSITS, $10,- 
471.1. (H1) 


Massachusetts is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict No. 1. (H2) State law permits 
branch banking within limited areas. 
(H3) 


22 communities in state have local pri- 
vately financed Industrial Development 
Organizations. (H4) For listing of spe- 
cific communities and names of organiza- 
tions, write to Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 150 Causeway 
Street, Boston 4, Mass. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 
THE FIRST NATIONAL, BANK OF 
BOSTON, 67 Milk St., Boston 6, Lloyd 
D. Brace, Pres., (000’s) Capital $35,000, 
Surplus $105,000, Deposits $1,359,433. 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
BANK OF BOSTON, 28 State St., Bos- 
ton, Richard P. Chapman, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $4,525, Surplus $12,475, De- 
posits $214,638. 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK, 40 
Water, Boston 6, Horace Schermerhorn, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $10,000, Surplus 
$20,000, Deposits $412,836. 


ROCKLAND-ATLAS NATIONAL 
BANK OF BOSTON, 30 Congress St., 
Boston 6, H. Frederick oo 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,000, Surplus 
$7,000, Deposits $114,482. 


SECOND BANK-STATE STREET 
TRUST COMPANY, 111 Franklin St., 
Boston 6, Wm. D. Ireland, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $10,000, Surplus $20,000, Depos- 
its $342,390. 


NORFOLK COUNTY TRUST CO., 
1319 Beacon St., Brookline 46, E. O. 
Cappers, Chairman of the Board and 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,200, Surplus 
$3,800, Deposits $99,158. 


HARVARD TRUST COMPANY, 1414 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 38, T. R. 
Beal, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,000, Sur- 
plus $3,550, Deposits $100,602. 


VALLEY BANK & TRUST COM- 
PANY, 1351 Main St., Springfield 1, 
B. H. MacLeod, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,600, Surplus $4,200, Deposits $95,- 
183. 


WORCESTER COUNTY NATIONAL 
BANK, 446 Main St., Worcester 1, Ed- 
ward L. Clifford, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$3,250, Surplus $6,750, Deposits $118,- 
896. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 


1957. 
Short tons 





Mineral 


Clays (thous.)...... 
Lime (thous.)....... 
Peat 


600 
9,900 x 
4,877 13,165 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: Mineral fuels and 
nonmetals 


Sand & gravel (thous.) 
Stone (thous.)...... 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (12) 


Total forest land, 1953, 3,288,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 2,659, softwood 
1,299, hard-wood 1,360; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 139, softwood 68, 
hardwood 71; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 86, softwood 62, hardwood 24. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—1,871, softwood 631, 
hardwood 1,240; Net Annual Growth, 
1952—total 80, softwood 25, hardwood 
55; Net Annual Cut, 1952—total 26, 
softwood 16, hardwood 10. 


THANK YOU 


» PLANT LOCATION thanks the 
: hundreds of 


industrialists who © 


| wrote such complimentary lettters 


‘ about the first edition. 
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PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 


Percent 
Increase 
1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
New Hamp- 
shire 1,862 1,208 54.1 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 


United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
New Hamp- 
shire 2.9 16.6 80.5 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


Wages 
& Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
New Hamp- 
shire 66.5 10.9 15.6 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Note — Shaded counties are those 
having a population per square mile 
of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


New Hampshire. 


(1959 est. 568,000) 


Richard Preston, Executive Director, New Hampshire State Plan- 
ning & Development Commission, State House Annex, Concord, 


STATE LAND AREA (44th) 9,017 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (44th) 533,242 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 
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Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated population (000’s) 
in parentheses. Left marginal numeral indicates location 


of city on map. 
(1) Concord 27,998 (29.1) 


(2) Manchester 82,732 (85.0) 
(3) Nashua 34,669 (36.2) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


In the north central portion of New Hampshire, the White Moun- 
tains rise abruptly in several short ranges and in outlying mountain 
masses. The principal ranges have a northeastern and southwestern 
trend. The part of the state which lies north of the White Moun- 
tains is occupied by ridges and wide rolling valleys. South of the 
mountains a plateau-like surface extends from the intervales of 
the Connecticut River to the eastern border of the Merrimac val- 
ley. Between that valley and the sea is the only low surface in the 
state. The seashore, about 18 mi. in length, is mainly a low sandy 
beach. The rivers with their numerous falls and the lakes with 
their high altitudes furnish a vast amount of water power for 


manufacturing. 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 


U. S. Hampshire 
Farms “ee eee @eeeeeeeeee 5.2 3.1 
Contract Construction. . 6.7 6.4 
Manufacturing......... 31.1 39.6 
Wholesale & Retail 

ME coae hive kc as's 3 19.4 17.0 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate.......... 4.7 4.3 
Transportation......... 5.4 3.4 
ga Se ee 11.8 11.8 
Government........... 10.8 10.9 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 


New 
U.S. Hampshire 


RE on Sg ES car 14,408 28 
Contract Construction.. 15,677 53 
Manufa RT. ab a 5-4 0 76,984 291 
Wholesale & Retail 

Pie sade po eeatec'e 49,389 129 


inance, & 
Real Estate.......... 26 





New 
U.S. Hampshire 
Transportation......... 13,559 26 
WGN i nb vas Sake 27,639 84 
Government........... 25,825 79 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 


New 
U.S. Hampshire 


Contract Construction... 136 117 
Manufacturing.......... 93 58 


PLANT LOCATION 


| “THE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK” 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 





All 
employees 


j Value added 
—— by manufacture 
($1,000) 





Number 








Payrolls 
($1,000) 


Man-hours 


Wages 
(1,000) 


Number ($1,000) 


Unadjusted 




















NEW HAMPSHIRE, TOTAL... 80,083 


285,442 


66,380 129,404 213,242 $05,255 





Textile mill products. . SO Ae 
Apparel & related products. 
Lumber & wood products 
Furniture & fixtures 

Pulp, Sea, S Beene. ..... sbi’ 
Printing & publishing. . 

Rubber prod 

Leather & leather goods........... 
Stone, clay, & glass products. et BF 
Primary metal industries.......... 
Machinery, except electrical. . 
Electrical machinery. . 

Miscellaneous manufactures 
Administrative & auxiliary 


14,173 


. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
NEW 


HAMPSHIRE $69.83 $69.26 $66.66 
Manchester 63.03 64,91 61.85 


Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
NEW 


HAMPSHIRE 40.6 40.5 40.4 
Manchester 38.2 39.1 38.9 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
NEW 


HAMPSHIRE $1.72 $1.71 $ 1.65 
Manchester 1.65 1.66 1.59 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 

NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 197.5 198.8 189.2 
Manchester 42.9 42.7 42.2 


. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
NEW 


HAMPSHIRE 88.7 88.3 82.6 
Manchester 18.6 18.6 18.0 


. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 

duly, 1959 Sept., 1959 
GROUP C* 
Manchester 


Nov., 1959 
No Change No Change 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


12,598 25,070 


2,087 
10,223 


1,614 


. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 

1959 
April, Juite, Sept., 


7,829 4,638 


Sept., Rate (%) 
4,521 3.3 


1958 
Annua! Average—9,559 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 
Annual Average—5,911 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & 
Expenditures Additions to Piant and Equipment 


25,410 4,658 20,752 


2. 1954-—- MANUFACTURING __ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Rate (%) 6.8 


Rate (%) 4.2 


New Machinery 


Value 
added by 
as industry manufacture 
Group unadjusted 
All employees ($1,000) 
77,332 408,826 
Textile mill prods... 13,762 67,799 


Apparel & related 


Lumber & wood prods. 
Furniture & fixtures. 
Pulp, paper & prods. 
Printing & publishing 


—_ & leather 


1,147 
6,237 
1,873 


3,749 
24,478 
9,537 
6,254 45,133 
2,975 18,624 
506 3,465 


86,400 
10,146 

3,321 
46,655 


46,518 
7,487 


1957— For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord 
GEORGE R. CHENELL, Vice ype. -, Concord 
eg Bank, 43 N. Main S 
w. FOSS, Indus. Dir., State Planning & 
ineveke ment Commission 
RI PRESTON, eee. ‘Dir., N. H. State 
Planning & Dev. Comm'n 


Keene 


EDWARD ELLINGWOOD, Exec.V. P., Keene 
Regional Industrial Foundation, 3 Central 
uare. 


Manchester 


Indus. Agt., Man- 


MERRILL J. TEULON, 
chester Industrial Council, 57 Market St. 


Nashua 
THOMAS Z. WINTHER, Ne. a H. 
Foundation, Chestnut at Facto 


PRE: 


A STANDARD 
YARDSTICK 


Every fact and figure in PLANT 3 
LOCATION is from an authorita- | 
| tive national source — is com- 7 
© pletely objective, and gives the © 
= user a standard yardstick through- © 
out. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
Concord 1, 2, 3, 4 

Manchester 1, 3 

Nashua 1 


RAILROADS (E1) 

1. Boston & Maine R.R., 
way St., Boston 14, Mass. 

2. Claremont & Concord Ry., 150 
Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 


150 Cause- 


AIRLINES (E2) 

3. Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston 28, Mass. 

4. Air Taxi: Ferns Flying Service, Con- 
cord Airport, Concord. 


OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 
STATE: (Class 1 Road) (E9) 

Maine Central R. R., 

222-242 St. John St., Portland, Maine. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 

There are 4 Class I and 10 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and pas- 
sengers with principal offices in the state. 
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HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Manchester to: 

Chicago, Ill.—975 

New Orleans, La.—1,660 

New York, N. Y.—241 

San Francisco, Calif.—3,178 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the 
following data may apply.) 
Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: Not. specified; subject 
to combination limit. 
Combination: 45 feet. 
Permissible combination: 
trailer; vehicle-semitrailer. 
Weight— 
Axle: 18,000 pounds (axles less than 
10 feet apart); 2,400 pounds (axles 
10 or more feet apart). 
Tandem axles: 36,000 pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: 600 pounds. 


Vehicle 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 7. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 664,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, (KW): (F3) 1960—100,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—740,000,000 KWH; $15,909,- 
000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
1,768. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 447,000; 
Utilities, 399,000; industrial, 48,000. Un- 
developed—594,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 3; com- 
bined gas, 1; liquid-petroleum gas, 1. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 24. 


8. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 2,300. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, (F6) 26.8 millions of therms. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

Concord—le, 2g 
Manchester—3e, 4g 
Nashua—3e, 5g 


UTILITIES 


1. Concord Elec. Co. 
15 Capitol St., Concord 
2. Concord Nat. Gas Corp. 
90 N. Main St., Concord 
. Pub. Service Co. of New Hampshire 
1087 Elm St., Manchester 
. Manchester Gas Co. 
810 Elm St., Manchester 
. Gas Service, Inc. 
P. O. Box 520, Nashua 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (F7) 

New England Power Co.—(e) 

441 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 

New Hampshire Electric Co.—(e) 

1087 Elm St., Manchester 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 


Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 
are for the fiscal year ended 
Yield — 
48,641 
72,883 
1,551,305 
2,318,890 
1,263,975 


11,497,866 
6,576,041 


Revenue collections 
June 30, 1959. 
Initial i $ 

Franchise T: 
a go Sones 


me. Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 
coholic Beverage 


1,319,423 
5,926,850 


$38,086,264° 
*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
51; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—59. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $1,007.7; DEPOSITS, 
$887.0. (H1) 


New Hampshire is in Federal Reserve 
District No. 1. (H2) Special emergency 
legislation enacted in 1959 permits one 
bank in Concord to establish one branch 
in a specified area. (H3) 


29 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


Four principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
6-30-59:(H 1) 

Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 
CONCORD NATIONAL BANK, 43 N. 
Main St., Concord, P. H. Butterfield, 
Pres. (000’s) Capital $450, Surplus $1,- 
250, Deposits $16,900. 


AMOSKEAG NATIONAL BANK, 875 
Elm St., Manchester, Marston Heard, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $200, Surplus $1,- 
600, Deposits $23,420. 


INDIAN HEAD NATIONAL BANK, 
146 Main St., Nashua, James E. Chand- 
ler, Pres., (000’s) Capital $300, Surplus 
$1,200, Deposits $17,374. 


NASHUA TRUST COMPANY, 194 
Main St., Nashua, W. J. Barrett, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $300, Surplus $1,100, De- 
posits $19,471. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 
1957 





(unless 
otherwise 


Value 
stated) (thousands) 


(gr. wet. 
Clays (thous.)...... 
Columbium-tantalum 
concentrate (Ibs.).. 
Mica: oe (ibs.). .. 


85 
Sand & gravel (thous.) | 4,505 
Stone (thous.) 


Value of items that cannot be 
Abrasive stones, 
feldspar, and values indicated 
by footnote * 
Total New Hampshire 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (12) 

Total forest land, 1953, 4,848,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 4,452, softwood 
2,065, hardwood 2,387; Net Annual 
Growth, 1953—total 212, softwood 80, 
hardwood 132; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 98, softwood 75, hardwood 24, 


HARD BOUND COPIES 


Additional hard-bound copies of 
PLANT LOCATION are available © 


E at $15.00 each; $10.00 per copy . 


: if three or more are ordered. 
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RHODE ISLAND Council, ioser Wiliams Building, Hayes Sweet, Providence 8, R. 1. 


STATE LAND AREA (50th) 1,058 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (36th) 791,896 PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 
(1959 eat, $42,500) The topography of Rhode Island 
is characterized by low, rounded hills 
but is nowhere mountainous. In the 

CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) northwest is Durfee Hill, which attai 
Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- an elevation of 805 ft., and is the high- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left margina) est point in the state. The sea has ia- 
numeral indicates location of city on map. vaded the lower portions of the river 
valleys forming bays, such as Narra- 
(1) Cranston 55,060 (62.1) — ~ oe hag ogee 
; e shores of bays and islan ex- 
mb ca pom nee oe tensive. The rivers of the state are 
po , ' short and of no great volume, but they 
(3) Pawtucket 81,436 (84.1) flow swiftly and are useful in supply- 
(4) Providence 248,674 (230.4) ing power for manufacturing. Within 
(5) Warwick 43,028 (58.5) geen srg > S eh oA me ea —— 
most im ing and, 
(6) Woonsocket 50,211 (51.3) 15 mi. long and 3 mi. wide. Lying 
about 10 mi. off the coast and south of 
the central part of the state is Block 

Island. 











Note—Shaded counties are those having a popula- 
tion per square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


R AL INCOM : i f , 6. PERCENT CHANGES IN _INDI- 
sas eat . . 5 VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- “mesatesm 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- aa 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF _IN- u.s. Island 
Peet © COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- Contract Construction... 136 86 
ost ser, ARE, «TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- ufacturing 23 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 Meas of Solel) (22) 


Rhode 49 
Rhode Island 1,990 1,436 38.6 U.S. = Island i 


14,408 10 t 
2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF Contract Construction.. 15,677 64 ; ° 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- Manufacturing 984 493 ” 


DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) — & Retail 


Private i 
Fare Government Non-Ferm Finance, Insurance & 


SOO lige yale: PLANT LOCATION 
nit tates . . " : 2 ~ 
Rhode Island 0.6 22.0 77.4 . a “THE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF LABOR and MANUFACTURING (or explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 


INCOME, 1955 (B2) 1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
ye Ere INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 
Salaries Income Income 

United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 


; Value added 
Rhode Island 71.0 7.1 14.5 Pea ee by manufacture 








4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- Payroll tten-hours | we 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- Number | (¢7’000) | Number | “Ti'900) | $1,000) | Uadiusted 
i Pa ee He sn + 456,111 190,276 321,617 762,013 
— 22,737 7,396 12,765 42,947 
aa) CS Shade extile mill products 103386 26,093 ««Si4s7-3830««158-871 
eee eee 3,899 9,989 3,448 6,287 7,918 18,885 
lp, prod : 3,135 4,488 11,731 
eat aa sademe t’503 a 
me Sa I = ea 
Wholesale & Retail achinery, exce i : ‘ 38,416 


18.8 Electrical machinery 3,196 2,908 8,136 
9,513 3,391 5,540 
4.9 Miscellaneous manufactures 953 90,338 43,829 63,644 
































(Cont.) 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 

RHODE ISLAND $73.47 $71.58 $70.40 

Providence 75.33 74.30 70.07 


Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


RHODE ISLAND 39.5 38.9 40.0 
Providence 40.5 40.6 40.5 


Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
RHODE ISLAND $1.86 $1.84 $1.76 
Providence 1.86 1.83 1.73 


. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

RHODE ISLAND 283.1 282.3 280.9 
Providence 280.1 279.3 277.3 


. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
RHODE ISLAND 116.6 115.9 116.0 
Providence 127.7 1270 126.5 


. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 
GROUP D* 
Providence 


Septs, 1959 Nov., 1959 


No Change No Change 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS— 1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 
Newport 


Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
No Change No Change 


7. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 

1959 
April, June, Sept., 
14,493 9,483 


Sept., Rate (%) 
7,990 3.5 


1958 


Annual Average—19,385 Rate (%) 8.4 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 


Annual Average—16,333 Rate (%) 6.8 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


New England States—RHODE ISLAND 


Total New 
Expenditures 


35,238 


New Structures & 
Additions to Plant 


9,742 


New Machi: 
ond Equipment 
25,496 


2. 1954—- MANUFACTURING EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 

Value 
added by 
manufacture 
unadjustec 
($1,000) 
697,279 


40,516 
179,107 


Major industry 
Group 
All employees 
125,041 


6,116 
35,981 


Food & kindred prods. 

Textile mill prods. .. 

Apparel & related 
prods 

Pulp, paper & prods. 

Printing & publishing 


4,164 
1,785 
3,661 
5,360 


6,353 
7,326 


18,509 

9,403 
24,589 
34,836 


52,904 
41,091 


78,728 
27,150 


related prods 
Misc. manufactures . 
Administrative & 


13,181 


27,980 131,900 


1957—For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket 


MALCOLM S. HATCH, Executive V. Pres., 
Pawtucket Business Chamber. 


Providence 


FRED L. HANSEN, Chief, Industrial Divi- 
sion, Rhode Island Development Council, 
State House. 

ADOLPH T. SCHMIDT, Executive Director, 
pete Island Development Council. State 

‘ouse 


Woonsocket 


CLIFFORD F. BARTON, Executive Director, 
Industrial Development Foundation Of 
Greater Woonsocket, Room 405, Stadium, 
— 

L. P LEMIEUX, Ind. Dev. Manager, 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co., 1 
Clinton St. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Cranston 1, 2 

East Providence 1 

Newport 1, 3 

Pawtucket 1, 4 

Providence 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
Warwick 3 

Woonsocket 1, 4 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R., 54 Meadow St., New Haven 
6, Conn. 

2. Warwick Ry., Box 2262, Edgewood 
5. 

(Continued on page 54) 








Expansion Capital 
For Growing 
Companies 


Rhode Island's 
NEW 100% <@ 
Lease-Purchase 
mlatelaleniars 
Plan ' 


If limited capital is delaying your 
expansion program, investigate Rhode 
Island’s unique 100% Financing Plan. 
Under the provisions of this liberal 
plan, you can have that new manu- 
facturing plant immediately, without 
delay, without investing needed capital. 

It is not necessary to be in the top 50 
companies in the U.S.A. to qualify for 
Rhode Island’s 100% Lease-Purchase 
Financing Plan. If your company is 
well managed and has a sound future, 
you'll be welcome in Rhode Island. 

A number of newly constructed 
buildings are available to you in well 
planned industrial parks. Others are 
being built. If you require special facil- 
ities, we will build a new plant to your 
specifications. 

For complete details on Rhode 
Island’s 100% Financing Plan, plus 
full information on Rhode Island’s bus- 
iness climate and economic advantages, 
write or phone: 


Adolph T. Schmidt 


Executive Director 





RHODE ISLAND 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


106 Roger Williams Building, 
Hayes Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 
JAckson 1-7100 
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(Cont.} 


AIRLINES (E2) 


3. Air Taxi: Newport Air Park serves 
Newport and Providence. 

4. Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston 28, Mass. 

5. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

. National Airlines, {nc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 

. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Term., Burbank, Calif. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 3 Class I and 17 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and pas- 
sengers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Providence to: 


Chicago, Ill.—1,022 
New York, N. Y.—179 
Montreal, Canada—340 
Washington, D. C.—403 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (E8) 


New England Forwarding Co., Inc., 
266 Roosevelt Ave., Pawtucket. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 102 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 40 feet. 
Semitrailer: 40 feet. 
Combination: 50 feet. 
Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight— 
Axle: 22,400 pounds—rubber tires. 
Tandem axles: Not specified. 
Vehicle: 2-axle: 32,000 pounds; 3- 
axle or more: 40,000 pounds. 
Combination: Truck-trailer: Sum of 
applicable limits on individual 
units; tractor-semitrailer: 46,000 
pounds. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
lly owned, 3. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 423,000 KW. 


3. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—1,061,000,000 KWH; $25,- 
000,000. 


PLANT LOCATION 


4. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
518. 


5. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 6,000; Utili- 
ties, 2,000; industrial, 4,000. 


6. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 5. Num- 
ber of communities in state served 
through mains: 28. 


7. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 8,700. 


(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (E6) 100.7 millions of 
therms. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Cranston—le, 2g 

East Providence—le, 2g 

Newport—3e, 4g 

Pawtucket—Seg, 2g 

Providence—le, 2g 

Warwick—le, 2g 

Woonsocket—Seg 


UTILITIES 
1. Narragansett Electric Co. 
15 Westminster St., Providence 
2. Providence Gas Co. 
100 Weybosset St., Providence 
3. Newport Elec. Corp. 
159 Thames St., Newport 
. Newport Gas Light Co. 
181 Thames St., Newport 
. Blackstone Valley Gas and Elec. Co. 
55 High St., Pawtucket 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 
Yield Percentage 
62,969 -080 
117,623 -148 


Initial Taxes $ 
Franchise Tax 
Income Tax 
Business 
Corporation Tax 
Unincorporated 
—~ = Tax 
Property Tax 
Financial 


Institutions Tax 


7,555,145 9.582 


817,922 1.037 
Locally Allocated 


1,407,641 1.785 

3,197,225 4.055 

18.145 

8.916 

5,705,167 7.236 

22,051,202 27,968 
ied in Sales Tax 

4,716,259 5.982 

2,437,411 3.091 


3,268,150 4.145 
46,235 


Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 
Gasoline Tax 
od —— le Fees 
ii e Tax 
Sales Tax 
Use Tax Includ 
Public Utilities Tax 
Insurance Companies 


Tax 
Inheritance Tax 
Gift Tax 


Unemployment 
Cumoanentian Tax 17,931,422 
Total $78,845,986* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
4; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—13. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $1,451.2; DEPOSITS, $1,- 
299.9. (H1) 


Rhode Island is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict No. 1. (H2) State-wide branch 
banking. (H3) 


3 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) 
INDUSTRIAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
PROVIDENCE, 111 Westminster St., 
Providence, John Simmen, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $12,000, Surplus $24,000, De- 
posits $452,949. 


RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL TRUST 
CO., 15 Westminster St., Providence 1, 
Harry B. Freeman, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$7,000, Surplus $15,000, Deposits $279,- 
900. 


Other principal U.S. commercial banks 


in state based on total resources, 
6-30-59: (H1) 


CITIZENS TRUST CO., 870 Westmin- 
ster, Providence 2, L. Ray, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $750, Surplus $750, Deposits 
$22,413. 


PLANTATIONS BANK OF RHODE 
ISLAND, 61 Weybosset St., Providence 
1, W. H. Swift III, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$1,040, Surplus $1,205, Deposits, $29,- 
690. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 


1957 
Short tons 
(unless 
otherwise 
stated) 


1,058 
4 





Mineral 


Sand & gravel (thous.) 
Stone (thous.)...... 


Value of items that cannot be 
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Ted Bermingham, Managing Director, Vermont Development Commission, State 
Office Building, Montpelier, Vermont. 


VERMONT « 


ORLEANS 





STATE LAND AREA (43rd) 9,278 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (46th) 377,747 
(1959 est. 375,600) 


CITY OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated population (000’s) in 
parentheses. Left marginal numeral indicates location of city 
on map. 


(1) Burlington 33,155 (37.1) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) 


The general surface of Vermont is much broken by mountain ranges. The 
most prominent feature is the Green Mountains, which extend nearly north and 
south through the state a little west of the middle. In the southern half of Ver- 
mont and near the western border are the Taconic Mountains, a range nearly 
parallel with the Green Mountains and extending northward toward the center 
of the state. The least broken section of Vermont is on the somewhat gentle slope 
of the Green Mountains in the northwest. 





Note—Shaded counties are those having a population 
per square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 





PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 


Percent 
Increase 
1957 1947 1947-1957 


United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
Vermont 1,665 1,099 51.5 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


rivate 
Farm Government Non-Farm 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Vermont 8.6 16.5 74.8 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


Wages 
& Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 


United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Vermont 63.2 15.1 13.9 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 

U.S. Vermont 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 

U.S. Vermont 

14,408 49 
Contract Construction . 15,677 18 
Manufacturing ‘ 137 
Wholesale & Retail iS 


15 
24 
55 
25,825 44 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN _INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 

U.S. Vermont 
Contract Construction... 136 a 
Wholesale & Retail 

64 


44 
67 


. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 


OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 

MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 

AND SELECTBR AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

$75.25 $76.29 $70.70 


76.94 78.02 71.15 
91.67 93.04 79.53 


Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
41.9 42.8 41.2 


41.5 42.4 40.3 
43.6 44.2 39.4 


Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
$1.80 $1.78 $1.72 
1.85 1.84 1.77 
2.10 2.10 2.02 


; Te eam i 
“a JHE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK” = 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 





All 
employees 


Value added 
by manufacture 
($1,000 


Production 
workers 





Man-hours 
(1,000) 


Payrolls 


Number ($1,000) Number Unadjusted 























Contract Construction. . 
Manufacturing 
Wholesale & Retail 





134,032 28,793 55,278 266,214 

2,001 3,886 25,247 

" 1,412 2,367 ; eed 
Printing & S rebiishineg » x 1,080 ° . 

Stone, clay, & glass products 4,08 J 3,549 25,494 

Geer cmtiecil1e si ak iit 
t electri * , 

Sais ae ; 9,558 1,640 5,5 $12 19,520 








fhe 


RAILROAD 


Glens Falls 


NEW YORK 


Schenectady 


— 
To Woes} 





Wilkes-Barre. ae — 
8 : NEW FE 

To South N JERSEY A% 

PENNSYLVANIA cs 


Swift, dependable service in the 
STATE OF VERMONT defi- 
nitely marks the D. & H. RAIL- 
ROAD as the ideal route to trans- 
port commodities between the 
South ... the West... New 
England and Canada. 


Excellent living conditions in 
Vermont together with an abun- 
dance of labor, high productivity 
and proximity to markets provide 
ideal conditions for successful 
operations. 


For specific detail as to re- 
sources, sites, as well as financing 


for your plant or warehouse re- 
quirements write: 


K. C. Lewis 

The Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad Corp. 
Albany 1, N. Y. 





PLANT LOCATION 
(Cont.} 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 

Sept. Aug. 
1959 1959 
109.5 
20.9 
11.8 


Sept. 
1958 
113.8 105.4 


21.5 19.9 
12.1 10.9 


VERMONT 
Burlington 
Springfield 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 3958 

VERMONT 36.8 36.7 33.5 
Burlington 5.1 5.0 4.4 
Springfield 6.6 6.6 5.9 

5. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 

1959 

Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 

1,505 2.2 


1958 
Annual Average—4,376 Rate (%) 6.4 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 
Annual Average—2,776 Rate (%) 3.9 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


April, 
3,459 


June, 
1,698 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1954—- MANUFACTURING__ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 

Value 
added by 

Caiey abet 


re 
roup unadjusted 
Allemployees ($1,000) 


36,112 222,965 
2,745 25,738 
2,279 7,581 
1,335 7,739 


Food & kindred prods. 
Textile mill prods. . . 
Printing & publishing 
Stone, clay & glass 
‘ods 4,034 


889 5,920 


20,190 


7,811 
2,884 


63,727 
19,663 


1957— For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANDU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 

VERMONT 

Brattleboro 


GEORGE VAKALIS, Managing Director, 
— Chamber of Commerce, 6 Park 
ce. 


Burlington 


CHARLES D. TOWNSEND, Executive Direc- 
aa Greater Burlington Ind.. Corp., Box 





NEW 
PLANT 


READY FOR 
LEASE or SALE 























IN NEW ENGLAND'S 
RAPIDLY GROWING 
INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 


V 24,100 sq. ft. of space. 

V 7 acres of land with building. 
V City water and sewage. 

V All utilities installed. 


V On Rutland Railway and U.S. 
Route 7. 


V A community financed specula- 
tive building. 


V Up to 100% financing. 
V Other sites available. 
V Overnight to major markets. 


V Excellent living conditions, with 
year-round recreation (including 
skiing, fishing, hunting, boat- 
ing) just minutes 
away from home and 

work. 


V Member A.I.D.C. 
Get full details & brochure 
TEL. UN 2-5726 
WRITE OR WIRE 
Dept.PL Box 613 Burlington,Vt. 


GREATER BURLINGTON 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 








Montpelier 

JOHN M. THOMPSON, JR., Dir. Econ. Res. 
& Asst. Director, Industrial +» Vermont 
Development Commission, State 

ROLAND R. VAUTOUR, Director, Industrial 
pete ne Division, Vermont Develop- 
ment Commission, State Office Bldg. 

Richford 


REV. GEORGE O. ST. ONGE, President 
 cigge — Development Assoc., 158 


Rutland 


ROLAND Q. SEWARD, President, New In- 
dustries, Inc., 1 Mead Bldg. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Burlington 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 


RAILROADS (E1) 
1. Central Vermont Ry. (Canadian Na- 
tional Rys.), St. Albans. 
2. Rutland Ry., Pine St., Rutland. 
3. New York Central. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


4. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

5. Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston 28, Mass. 

6. Air Taxi: Northern Airways, Inc., 
Burlington Municipal Airport, Bur- 
lington. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (E9) 

Boston & Maine R. R., 

150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 

Canadian Pacific Ry., 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

Delaware & Hudson R. R., 

Albany 1, N. Y. 

Maine Central R. R., 

222-242 St. John St., Portland, Maine. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 4 Class I and 2 Class II 
motor carriers of property and pas- 
sengers with principal offices in the state. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length— 
Any vehicle or combination: 50 feet. 


Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 


Weight— 
Axle: Not specified. 
Tandem axles: Not specified. 
Per inch of tire width: 600 pounds. 
Single vehicle: 2-axle: 30,000 
pounds; 3-axle: 40,000 pounds. 





POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 3; publicly owned, 1. 
2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 262,000 KW. 
3. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—424,000,000 KWH; $9,029,- 
000. 
4. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
880. 
5. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 200,000; 
Utilities, 188,000; industrial, 13,000. Un- 
developed—454,000. 
6. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Manufactured gas, 2; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 4. Number of com- 
munities in state served through mains: 
12. 
7. (a) COMMERCIAL GAS CUSTOM- 
ERS OF UTILITIES, 1958: (E6) 800. 
(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (E6) 4.1 millions of 
therms. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Burlington—le, 2g 


UTILITIES 
1. Burlington Elec. Light Dept. 
Church St., Burlington 
2. Green Mountain Power Corp. 
1 Main St., Burlington 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (F5, F7) 

New England Power Co.—(e) 

441 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 

Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 
—(e) 

77 Grove St., Rutland 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 
All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 
TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes $ 23,885 .062 
Corporate Income 

Tax 2,002,394 5.165 
Personal Income 

Tax 9,545,572 24.621 
Property Tax 27,731 .072 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 4,015,639 10.358 


(Continued on page 59) 


New England States—VERMONT 











Vermont 


Endustrial 


Picture sara 





Near Bellows Falls, Vermont 


Have You Had The 


P. 
TREATMENT? 


Many industries have been drawn 
into the new Vermont Industrial 
Picture because of its specific ad- 
vantages in a highly-competitive 
market. Labor, taxes, and power 
are just three of these. | would 
appreciate the opportunity of ini- 
tiating a custom-made study to 
weigh the advantages of locating 
your particular operation in the 
Green Mountain State. This is just 
one of the Vermont Development 
Commission services available to 
you without obligation — by sim- 
ply contacting me in Montpelier. 


Nelbend R. Vyurm, 


ROLAND R. VAUTOUR 


Director of 
Industrial Development 


VERMONT DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


Montpelier, Vermont 





PLANT LOCATION 


You're on a fast reading schedule... 


so is today’s 


RAILWAY AGE 


es, = 


Each week in Railway Age, railway management gets the top RR news in less reading 
time than ever before. Our editors operate on a philosophy of publishing in a new key— 
and surprisingly simple. It’s this. The reader is busy. Give him the news he wants—but 
don’t waste his time. How are we going about it? 


e dramatic cover tips the reader off fast on the content of each issue 
e modern binding—book opens flat, making for easy reading 

e pictures are picked, laid out, to tell time saving stories-without-words 
e an editorial style long on ideas—short on words 


e easy-on-the-eyes format—cover to cover—smart looking because behind it there’s a smart 
awareness of the needs of today’s readers 


Not surprising Railway Age carried more pages of advertising in 1959 than any other 
magazine in the field . . . another reason why we say—no book gets the action Railway 
Age gets for or from the railroad industry. 


A Simmons-Boardman TIME-SAVER Publication 30 church st., New York 7, N.Y. 





New England States—VERMONT 
{Cont.) 


Gasoline Tax 

Motor Vehicle Fees 

Cigarette Tax 

Insurance Tax 

Inheritance Tax 

Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 


VERMONT BANK AND TRUST CO., 
215 Main St., Brattleboro, R. T. Sand- 
berg, Pres., (000’s) Capital $852, Surplus 
$720, Deposits $19,326. 


VERMONT NATIONAL AND SAV- 
INGS BANK, 100 Main St., Brattleboro, 
W. I. Tucker, Pres. and Trust Officer, al + 
(000’s) Capital $850, Pf. $800, Surplus 
$1,000, Deposits $38,820. 


CHITTENDEN TRUST. CO.,_ 123 
Church St., Burlington, T. Arnold Haigh, 
Chairman of Board and Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $1,000, Surplus $887, Deposits 
$25,576. Not a member of Federal Re- 
serve System. 


HOWARD NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO., 111 Main St., Burlington, 
W. M. Lockwood, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$1,200, Surplus $1,200, Deposits $31,910. 


8,243,342 
7,082,570 
2,501,587 
1,112,726 


10 
2,216 


2,213,541 
Total $38,769,567* 

*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 
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Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: Lime, and values 
indicated by footnote * 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (12) 

Total forest land, 1953, 3,730,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 8,547, softwood 
3,153, hardwood 5,394; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—310, softwood 104, hard- 
wood 206; Net Annual Cut, 1952—total 
286, softwood 179, hardwood 107. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 3,956, softwood 
1,238, hardwood 2,718; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 134, softwood 34, 
hardwood 100; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 81, softwood 47, hardwood 34. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
32; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—31. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $548.7; DEPOSITS, $493.8. 
(H1) 


Vermont is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 1. (H2) State-wide branch banking. 
(H3) 

12 communities in state have locally 
financed industrial development corpora- 
tions, with total paid-in capital of $9,- 
000,000. 


Four principal U.S. commercial banks 


in state based on total resources, 
6-30-59: (HI) 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 


1957. 

Short tons 
(unless 

otherwise 
stated) 


Clays (thous.)...... ° 
Copper (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.). 
Gold (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.) 
CO OMB Dis 5 5 hia 





Mineral 


Value 
(thousands) 
7 
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3,405 2,050 


CLIMATE ©!) 


Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 





TEMPERATURE 
(oF) 


MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. 
FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. 

DATES % 
MO.—DAY 


ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
NUMBER 





Sunrise 


Snow, Sleet to Sunset Temperature 


STATION 


Elevation (Feet) 
Daily Maximum 


Daily Minimum 
Daily Maximum 
Daily Minimum 






































Wettest Month 

Driest Month 

January 1:00 P.M. 

July 1:00 P.M. 

Snow, Sleet 1.0’ or More 
Heavy Fog 

90° and Above 

32° and Below 

lero and Below 





Burlington 331 27.6 
Partly cloudy days not shown above. 


8.2 


oo 
id 
oo 
on 
oo 
¥ 
@o 
ed 
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1.53 32.2 14.3 54 34 62 71 


no 
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_ 
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KNOW YOUR PATENTING PROCEDURES 





The expanding volume of patent grants since the Patent 
Office was established parallels our technical and industrial 
progress. In the period 1790-99, only 268 patents were 
issued. Today they are granted at the rate of 750 a week. 

To understand the details of patenting procedure it is 
helpful to distinguish at the start between patents, trade- 
marks, and copyrights. 

Patents are exclusive property rights to an invention and 
are issued by the Commissioner of Patents, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. They give an inventor the right to 
exclude others from making, using or selling his device 
for a period of 17 years in the United States and its 
territories and possessions. Patents cannot be renewed ex- 
cept by act of Congress. Design patents for nonfunctional, 
ornamental devices are granted for 3%, 7, or 14 years— 


as the applicant elects. You will find many useful facts 
in the booklet General Information Concerning Patents, 
available free from the Patent Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
You may also want to request a leaflet entitled Publica- 
tions Obtainable from the United States Patent Office. 

Trademarks are also issued by the Commissioner of 
Patents to individuals or companies who distinguish, by 
name or symbol, a product used in commerce subject to 
regulation by Congress. They can be registered for a period 
of 20 years and renewed for additional periods of 20 years. 

Copyrights, administered by the Copyright Office (Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C.), protect au- 
thors, composers, and artists from the “pirating” of their 
literary and artistic work. Copyrights are effective for 28 
years, and may be renewed for a like period. 











PLANT LOCATION 


PRESSED 
FOR TIME AND 
CRAMPED FOR 


Let GP I) Site dervice solve your problem 


with a wide choice of sites with room for growth! 


Wide open spaces don’t necessarily mean desert or prairie. 
Here in the East—in the heart of the world’s richest mar- 
ket—you’ll find plenty of locations in which your plant 
can expand! 
The uncongested areas served by GPU electric power 
companies are ready for growth. Here are small towns but Metropolitan Edison Co. 
big opportunities, with acres of choice level land, close to Pennsylvania Electric Co. 


eae,0 . ° New Jersey Power & Light Co. 
all utilities and suitable for development by companies Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 
like yours. 


When you think of expanded operations—andexpanded _ ‘ tec. iis Ss 
profits!—think of the wide open possibilities in GPU Y, _ ~) ini = 
territory! Here is everything you need for present require- 7 sheen: ee 
ments and those of the booming years ahead! . ae 


Phone, wire or write today. Your inquiry will receive 
prompt, confidential attention. 


GENERAL PUBLIC UTILITIES CORPORATION 


67 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. Whitehall 3-5600 Att: Wm, J. Jamieson, Area Development Director, Dept. PL-3 
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PLANT LOCATION 


HIT THE 


Ol Billion Dollar 
Bulls-eye! 


& 


1 Vt. t N. H. 
bg 


Locate your Zi 


business in VL i 


New Jersey 


...in the geographic center of the 
world’s richest market. Whether your 
market is industry or the consumer, 
you can serve it best from New Jersey. 
52 million people with a net spendable 
income of 91 billion, living within a ra- 
dius of 250 miles—overnight delivery. 
Nowhere else in the world can you 
find anything like this buying power 
concentrated in a similar radius. 





Write for 40 page book, “New Jersey Industrial Guide” 


for complete information on: 


e Major Markets e Transportation e Center of Research 
e Skilled Labor e Diversification e Favorable Taxes 


New Jersey State Promotion Section 951—L Dept. of Conservation & Economic Development 
520 East State St., Trenton 25, N. J. 
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S. A. Bontempo, Commissioner, New Jersey Department of Conservation and 
Economic Development, State House Annex, Trenton, New Jersey. 


NEW JERSEY 


Note—Shaded counties are those 
having a population per square mile 


of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 


Percent 
Increase 
1957 1947 1947-1957 
2,027 1,316 54.0 
2,504 1,570 59.5 


United States 
New Jersey 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 


United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
New Jersey 1.0 13.5 85.4 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


(13) Elizabeth 112,817 (115.5) 


(15) Fair Lawn 23,885 (35.0) 


(12) Maplewood Township 25,201 (27.0) 


STATE LAND AREA (46th) 7,522 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION. 1950 (8th) 4,835,329 
(1959 est. 5,796,700) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated population (000’s) in parentheses. Left 
marginal numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Atlantic City 61,657 (62.5) (9) New Brunswick 38,811 (42.9) 
(2) Bayonne 77,203 (80.0) (2) North Bergen Township 41,560 (44.0) 
(3) Belleville 32,019 (35.5) (3) Nutley 26,992 (30.9) 
(3) Bloomfield 49,307 (53.5) (3) Orange 38,037 (40.5) 
(4) Camden 124,555 (131.9) (5) Passaic 57,702 (58.1) 
(5) Clifton 64,511 (80.2) (5) Paterson 139,336 (145.0) 
(3) East Orange 79,340 (85.2) (4) Pennsauken Township 22,769 (27.9) 
(9) Perth Amboy 41,330 (43.5) 
(6) Plainfield 42,366 (48.0) 
(13) Rahway 21,290 (25.1) 
(15) Ridgewood 17,481 (25.6) 
(7) Teaneck Township 33,772 (41.4) 
(10) Trenton 128,009 (135.4) 
(2) Union City 55,537 (53.0) 
(14) Union Township 38,004 (52.1) 
(11) Vineland 26,383 (38.0) 
(14) Westfield 21,243 (27.0) 
(2) West New York 37,683 (37.1) 
(3) West Orange 28,605 (31.1) 
(9) Woodbridge Township 35,758 (42.5) 


(7) Englewood 23,145 (26.7) 


(7) Garfield 27,550 (30.4) 

(7) Hackensack 29,219 (32.9) 
(2) Hoboken 50,676 (51.7) 

(3) Irvington 59,201 (63.1) 

(2) Jersey City 299,017 (302.2) 
(2) Kearny 39,952 (40.4) 

(6) Linden 30,644 (35.6) 

(8) Long Branch 23,090 (30.5) 


(3) Montclair 43,927 (46.6) 
(3) Newark 438,776 (466.5) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “!) 


There are within New Jersey four distinct belts—the Appalachian, the High- 
lands, the Triassic Lowland, and the Coastal Plain. The Appalachian belt crosses the 
northwest corner of the state, and includes the Kittatinny Mountain and valley. The 
mountain has a northeast-southwest trend, crossing the Delaware River at the Dela- 
ware Water Gap. The Kittatinny valley, southeast of and parallel to the Kittatinny 
range, is about 40 mi. long and 12 mi. wide. Southeast of the Kittatinny valley, and 
parallel to it, lies the Highlands belt, embracing an area of 900 sq. mi. It consists 
of an upland plateau dissected by streams into a series of ridges. The third belt, the 
Triassic Lowland, occupies about one-fifth of the surface of the state. Its surface is 
irregular, with altitudes ranging from about sea level to 900 ft. Southeast of the 
Triassic Lowland lies the fourth belt, the Coastal Plain covering slightly more than 
one-half the surface of the state. It is highest near its center and lowest along its 
margins. About one-eighth of the area consists of tidal marsh. 


Wages PES ; 5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
Salsties aabrietors’ Property ~—_ COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 


amen owas: ODUCTION, 1955 (mil 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 TION IN PROD , (mil- 


New J 72.5 9.2 12.2 lions of dollars) (B2) Savage 

14,408 122 
15,677 667 
76,984 4,191 


49,389 1,851 


10,608 431 
13,559 555 
27,639 1,185 
25,825 816 


(Continued on page 64) 


Contract Construction. . 
Manufacturing 
Wholesale & Retail 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 


Contract Construction. . 

Manufacturing 

Wholesale & Retail 
Trade 

Finance, Insurance & 


PLANT LOCATION 
“THE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK” 
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6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 
U.S. New Jersey 
Contract Construction... 136 137 
Manufacturing 81 
Wholesale & Retail 
84 
Finance, Insurance & 
Real Estate....... 
Transportation 65 


LABOR and 
MANUFACTURING 


(For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 

$93.54 $92.83 $87.82 

94.24 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark- 
Jersey City 
New York- 
Northeastern 
N. J. 88.43 
Paterson 93.49 
Perth Amboy 99.00 97.54 89.75 
Trenton 90.54 90.17 83.93 


Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
NEW JERSEY 40.6 40.5 39.7 
Newark- 
Jersey City 40.5 40.4 40.1 
New York- 
Northeastern 


93.69 89.66 


87.81 
92.19 


84.10 
86.43 


3 39.3 39.2 38.4 
Paterson 40.7 40.4 39.5 
Perth Amboy 41.3 41.0 39.4 
Trenton 40.6 40.4 39.7 


Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
NEW JERSEY $2.30 $2.29 
Newark- 
Jersey City 2.33 2.32 2.24 
New York- 
Northeastern 


N. J. 2.25 2.24 2.19 


2.21 


PLANT LOCATION 


Paterson 2.30 2.28 2.19 
Perth Amboy 2.40 2.38 2.28 
Trenton 2.23 2.23 2.11 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
NEW JERSEY 1,930.5 1,947.0 1,905.1 
Newark- 
Jersey City 
New York- 
Northeastern 
N. J. 

Paterson 

Perth Arnboy 

Trenton 


817.3 818.5 809.4 


5,532.8 5,482.6 5,473.3 
416.6 416.2 407.1 
166.6 168.4 163.5 
100.6 99.5 98.7 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
NEW JERSEY 781.6 788.0 770.7 
Newark- 
Jersey City 
New York- 
Northeastern 
N. J. 1,757.7 1,731.8 1,722.1 

Paterson 180.6 180.2 175.6 

Perth Amboy 81.9 83.1 81.2 

Trenton 36.5 35.8 35.5 


335.1 334.6 327.8 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 

duly, 1959 Sept., 1959 
GROUP C* 


Newark 


Nov., 1959 


No Change 


Atlantic No Change 
City No Change 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


Paterson 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 





All 
employees 


Value added 
+y manufacture 
000 


Production 
workers 





Number 








Payrolls 
($1,000) 


Man-hours 


Wages 
(1,000) 


Number ($1,000) 


Unadjusted 




















NEW JERSEY, TOTAL 


839,666 4,052,986 


611,871 1,200,919 2,584,444 7,533,523 





Food & kindred pestnat 
Tobacco manufactur 

Textile mill row ew 
Apparel & related products 
Furniture & fixtures 


Petroleum & coal products 
Rubber products 


Stone, clay & ass Products. . 
Primary me 
Fabricated metal products 


296,259 


321,859 
169,092 
160,770 
136,720 


41,881 177,796 712,651 
18. 


214, 459 
100, 355 
32, — 62 1082 107,812 


duly, 1959 
Bridgeton 
Long Branch 


7. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
No Change No Change 


1959 
Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
55,858 3.8 


1958 3 


Annual Average—115,774 Rate (%) 7.7 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 
Annual Average—79,591 Rate (%) 5.2 
(U.S Rate (%) 3.6) 


April, June, 
91,649 65,484 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & 
Expenditures Additions to Piant 


527,485 183,025 


New Machinery 
and Equipment 


344,460 


2. 1954 MANUFACTURING _ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 

Value 


a added by 
Major industry manufacture 


Group unadjusted 
All employees ($1,000) 
810,525 6,331,178 
Food & kindred prods. 60,172 650,446 
Tobacco manufactures 3,856 32,993 
Textile mill prods.... 46,117 275,622 
Apparel & related 


prods 
ieee & fixtures. 8,558 
Pulp, paper & prods. 25,419 
Printing & publishing 24,630 
Chemicals & prods... 81,731 
a & coal 


318,725 
56,322 
206,225 
176,551 
1,121,765 


145,976 
96,467 


56,178 
221,271 
292,740 * 
419,672 
528,527 
774,794 
481,257 


194,243 
252,617 


Transportation equipt. 54,235 
Instruments & 


Misc. manufactures. . 40,365 
Administrative & 


1957 — For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANDU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


Asbury Park 


JACK V. Ber AaDS. JR., Industrial Sales 
Maneger. N . J. Natural Gas Company, 601 


ROGER nH “WILLIAMS, Manager Industrial 
Development, Jersey Central P & L Co., 


501 Grand Ave. 
(Continued on page 66) 





Middle Atlantic States—NEW JERSEY 


ince 1791, when Alexander Hamilton founded the 
S Society Of Establishing Useful Manufactures, all 
types of manufacturing have flourished in New 
Jersey, the Crossroads of the East. 
One of the chief reasons for this industrial success 
has been the high degree of diversification which 
marks industries which have been attracted to New 


uf here would be a moral certainty of success 

in manufactories of paper, sailcloth, sheet- 
ing, shirting, diapers and Oznaburgs; the print- 
ing of cotton and linens; women’s shoes; thread, 
cotton and worsted stockings; pottery and earth- 
enware; chip hats; ribbands and tape; carpet 
and blankets; brass and iron ware; and thread 


and fringes.” , 


Jersey. Every major industrial classification listed by 
U. S. Census of Manufactures is represented here. 
It will be to your advantage to learn more about the 
plus features which New Jersey offers every type af 
industry. Write for your copy of the booklet, “Why 
Industry Succeeds at the Crossroads of the East.” 
Write Box X. Public Service,84 Park Pl., Newark, N. J. 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY - NEWARK 
NEW JERSEY...At the Crossroads of the East 











Industry 
Thrives 
In 


New 


Jersey 
Here's Why: 


@ Markets Are Near 
And Easy to Reach 


Labor Is Skilled 
And Plentiful 


Transportation Facilities 
Are Superb 


Good Sites Are Available 
Large or Small 


It's a Fine Place 
To Live, Work and Play 


Want more information? 
Write: 


New Jersey 
State Chamber 
of Commerce 


54 Park Place, Newark 2, New Jersey 


Since 1911, 
serving 
business, 
industry, 
agriculture 

and the people 
of New Jersey 
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Atlantic City 

MARK D. EWING, . of Area Dev., At- 
say City Electric 1600 Pacific Ave. 

E. L. G . Asst. to Vice Pres., Atlantic 
city Electric’ Co., 1600 Pacific Ave. 

RAY E. TANNER, Southern N. J. Develop- 
ment “Council, 9 Boardwalk Arcade. 

G. RAYMOND WOOD, JR., Director, South- 
ern N. J. Development Council, 9 Board- 
walk Arcade. 


Camden 

HARRY W. YOUNG, Exec. Vice Pres., Cam- 
den County Chamber of Commerce, 625 
Cooper St. 


Delanco 
STANLEY B. ASH, 310 Union Ave. 


Denville 


W. GRANT PARRY, Assistant Vice - 
dent, = J. Power & Light Co., 400 


East Newark 


WILLIAM J. ROTH, JR., East Newark Indus. 
Center, 5 “Central ‘Ave. 


East Orange 


CHARLES A. BILINKAS, Dir. of Ind. Div., 
Harry A. Taylor Co., 23 S. Harrison St. 


Elizabeth 

RICHARD E. CRANE, Director, Industrial & 
Commercial Sales, Elizabethtown Consol- 
idated Gas Co., 16 W. Jerse ‘i 

HENRY S. PATTERSON, ice-President, 
Elizabethtown Water Co., Consolidated, 22 
W. Jersey St. 


Fair Lawn 

WILLIAM S. FORBES, Vice Pres., Fair Lawn 
Industrial . —_. 16-05 Fair Lawn Ave. 

JOSEPH A. GGINS, SR., V. Pres., Fair 
Lawn Industrial a, Inc. + 16-05 Fair 
Lawn Ave. 


Freehold 


REID DICKERSON, Ind. Representative, 
nae ag County Planning Board, 18 


Jersey City 

BEN SCHLOSSBERG, Director, Dept. of Ind. 
& Real Est. Dev., Hudson County, 595 
Newark Ave. 

THOMAS N. STAINBACK, Exec. V. P., 
Jersey City Chamber of Commerce, 921 
Bergen Ave. 


Mt. Holly 


GEORGE M. ROGERS, Exec. Sec., Burling- 
ton County “Committee of 50”, High & 
Union St. 


Newark 


PAUL BUSSE, Executive Secretary, Newark 
| wee Development Committee, 5 


road St. 
ISADORE CANDEUB, President, S  maeeae 
Fleissig & Associates, 32 Green St. 
KENNETH S. CARBERRY, Exec. V. 
Newark Assn. of Commerce & Bares 
Clinton St. 
ARTHUR M. COX, JR., Director Of Public 
— Jersey Sti State Chamber Of 


INKRIGHT, or Dev., Pub- 

‘lie age Electric & Gas Co.,; 80 Park Pl. 

JAMES E. HANSON, V. P., Hanson & Han- 
son, Inc., 744 Broad St. 

EDWARD LENIHAN, Asst. Mgr., Area De- 
eee ee Service Elec. & Gas Co., 
JOSEPH MAYERS, JR., President, Joseph 

Mayers & Co., 20 Branford Place. 


New Brunswick 


DE WAYNE NELSON, Indus. Comm., Mid- 
dlesex suny (New Jersey), County 


Paterson 


RALPH P. GAMBATESE, Exec. Secy., City 
of Paterson Industrial Commission, City 


Plainfield 


GROVE G. THOMPSON, Manager, Real 
Estate, Mack Trucks, Inc., 1000 S. 2nd St. 


Pleasantville 
WILLIAM DEANG. Division. Mgr. Atlantic 
City Electric Co., 1 Main S 


Princeton 


RAYMOND A. BOWERS, Pres., Lewis C. 
Bowers & Sons, Inc., 341 Nassau St. 


Rutherford 


W. R. McELROY, President, Bellemead De- 
vee 


MERRY, ‘2 3 vice (rs e Highland 


Cross. 


Trenton 


FRANK J. BLACK, Dir., Mercer County 
—_ Comm., Mercer County Court 


5 sg 


. RAPP, JR. 1 tg Sohn F. Rapp, 

Jr., 143 E. State St. 
ARCHIE T. . Exec. Secy., Mercer 
Country Industrial Commission, Mercer 
County Court House. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 

(Numbers following name of city desig- 

nate transportation agencies listed below 

that serve that city.) 

Atlantic City 1, 2, 20, 21 

Bayonne 1, 3, 4, 6 

Belleville 7 

Bloomfield 7, 9 

Camden 1, 2, 8 (For airlines, see Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 

Clifton 7, 9 

East Orange 7, 9 

Elizabeth 1, 4 

Englewood 7 

Fair Lawn 7 

Garfield 7 

Hackensack 11, 12 

Hoboken 3, 7, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15 

Irvington 3 

Jersey City 1, 3, 4, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15 

Kearny 4, 7, 9 

Linden 1, 16, 22 

Long Branch 1, 4, 5 

Montclair 7, 9 

Newark 1, 3, 4, 7, 9, 14 (For airlines 
see New York, N. Y.) 

New Brunswick 1, 17 

Nutley 7 

Orange 7, 9 

Passaic 7, 9, 12 

Paterson 7, 9, 12 

Perth Amboy 1, 3, 4, 16 

Plainfield 4 

Rahway 1 

Ridgewood 7 

Trenton 1, 8, 19, 20 

Union 18 

Vineland 2, 4 

Westfield 4 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

2. Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore 
Lines, 22 Federal St., Camden. 





. Lehigh Valley R.R., 
New York 6, N. Y. 

. Central R.R. of New Jersey, 143 
Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 

. New York & Long Branch R.R., 143 
Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 

. East Jersey R.R. & Terminal Co., 
East 22nd St., Bayonne. 

. Erie R.R., Midland Bldg., Cleveland 
15, Ohio 

. Reading Co., Reading Terminal, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R., 140 Cedar St., New York 6, 
N. Ys 

. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

. New Jersey & New York R.R., Mid- 
land Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 

. New York, Susquehanna & Western 
R.R., 160 Market St., Paterson 1. 

. Hoboken Shore R.R., 1419 Bloom- 
field St., Hoboken. 

. Hudson & Manhattan R.R., 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 

. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

. Staten Island Rapid Transit Ry., 25 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

. Raritan River R.R., South Amboy. 

. Rahway Valley Co., Kenilworth. 

. Trenton-Princeton Traction Co., 
Trenton. 


143 Liberty St., 


AIRLINES (E2) 


20. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 
. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
. Air Taxi: 
Linden Flight Service, 
Airport, Linden. 


Inc., Linden 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE (Class I Roads) (E9) 
Lehigh & Hudson River Ry., 
Warwick, N. Y. 
Lehigh & New England R. R., 
Anthracite Bldg., Bethlehem, Pa. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (E8) 


Motor Rail Co., Warren and Steuben 
Sts., Jersey City. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 

There are 40 Class I and 176 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and pas- 
sengers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Newark to: 
Chicago, Ill.—828 
New Orleans, La.—1,370 
New York, N. Y.—13 
San Francisco, Calif.—3,024 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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In recent years a continuing influx of major 
research laboratories into the Princeton 
and Trenton communities has made Mercer 
County, New Jersey, one of the nation’s 
leading and fastest growing centers of 
research and development. 


Surveys have shown a total of more than 
75 firms and institutions in and close to 
Mercer County now engaged in significant 
industrial research. Within a radius of 
seven miles of Princeton University are 
such firms as Radio Corporation of 
America, Western, Electric, Socony Mobil, 
American Cyanamid, Columbian Carbon, 
Forrestal Research Center, Curtiss-Wright, 
Industrial Reactor’ Laboratories, Applied 
Science Corp., Educational Testing Service, 
and many others. 


Research projects embrace such varied 
fields as electronics, nuclear science, jet 
propulsion, polymers, telemetering, fuels, 
steel products, plastics, ceramics, human 
safety and pharmaceuticals. 


New companies establishing in Mercer 
County have stated freely the major 
attractions for this area. They include, for 
example: Nearness to such educational 
centers as Princeton University and the 
Institute for Advanced Studies — Speedy 
access to home offices in the New York 
and Philadelphia metropolitan areas — 
Close association with leading scientists 
engaged in research — Approximately 
2500 acres of land zoned for research; 
available for new laboratories — A 
pleasant residential community for re- 
search personnel — Interest and help on 
the part of community, government and 
business leaders. 


These points are unquestionably important to your 
company if you are looking for an ideal site for a 
new laboratory. For a copy of 16-page publication 
— ‘Reseafch in Mercer County, N. J."’, write to: 


MERCER COUNTY INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


Court House, Trenton 10, New Jersey 
Frank J. Black, Director 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 





Processing with 
Gas heat is more 
profitable in 
Southern 

New Jersey 


Interested in a new plant loca- a 


tion or site to expand your present 
facilities? Consider Southern New Jer- 
sey—especially if you process with heat. 
Natural GAS is plentiful in this area. 
And, its economy has helped build 
profits for many industries. Even more, 
Southern New Jersey offers low taxes, 
excellent transportation and delight- 


ful residential areas. Write to our 
Industrial Division in complete confi- 


dence for a list of sites and buildings, 
and a report on savings through heat 


processing with GAS. 


SOUTH JERSEY GAS 
COMPANY 


2001 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Member of Southern New Jersey ~ 
Development Council 


3,000 sq. miles of opportunity in the 
heart of the world’s richest market. 
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Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: 35 feet. 
Tractor-semitrailer: 50 feet. 
Truck-trailer: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 

Weight— 

Axle: 22,400 pounds. 

Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 

Per inch of tire width: 800 pounds. 

Vehicle: 2-axle, 4-wheeled: 30,000 
pounds. 
3-axle, 6-wheeled: 40,000 pounds. 
tractor-semitrailer: 60,000 pounds. 
truck-trailer: 60,000 pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (E5) 


Banks, Charles T., Towing Line, Cam- 
bridge St. and Harrison Ave., Camden. 
Service: Delaware River, Bay, and 
tributaries, Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal, Chesapeake Bay and tributaries. 

Shaw, L. B., Inc., 1478 Princess Ave., 
Camden. 

Service: Philadelphia Harbor and Bal- 
timore, Md., through Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal. 

Willis, C. G., Inc., 705 Mantua Ave., 
Paulsboro. 

Service: Wilmington, Del., to Bruns- 
wick, Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla. 

Wright Bros., Inc., Bridgeport. 

Service: Bridgeport, Swedesboro, N. J., 
Smyrna, Del., and Baltimore, Md., 
Delaware River, Raccoon Creek, 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, and 
Chesapeake Bay. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (Fl) Pri- 
vately owned, 6; publicly owned, 3. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 3,618,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER’ CON- 
STRUCTION, 1959-1962 (KW): (F3) 
1959—580,000; 1960—336,500; 1961— 
320,000; 1962—345,000. Total—1,581,- 
500. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVE- 
NUES—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY 
INDUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial 
and Industrial—10,152,000,000 KWH; 
$186,985,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: 
(F2): 3,688. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 9,000; Util- 
ities, 6,000; industrial, 3,000. Unde- 
veloped—225,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 5; 
combined gas, 1; liquid-petroleum gas, 
2. Number of communities in state 
served through mains: 453. 





Pennsauken 
Industrial 


Parks 


CAMDEN COUNTY 
NEW JERSEY 


Your CHOICE 
of PLANT SITES 


Ww 


Check these advantages: 


LOCATION 
Close to 3 Delaware River Bridges, Port 
of Philadelphia, heavy-duty highway net- 
work. Railroad spur. River frontage, tool 
FLEXIBILITY 
Site areas from one acre up. No need to 
over-buy. King-sized tracts also available. 
IMPROVEMENTS 
Paved industrial streets, gas and electric 
utilities, railroad spur . . . all in service. 
Plenty of good water. 
SOUNDNESS 

4 Community bonded debt being reduced at 
rapid rate. Lowest tax rate in county, one 
of 16 lowest in New Jersey. 
PROTECTION 
Adequate police and fire forces merit 
lowest insurance rates from Rating Bureau. 
LABOR 
Delaware Valley workers show preference 
for jobs in industry out of the cities. 
COMMUNITY 
Housing facilities in both old and newly 
established suburbs. Schools, churches, mer- 
cantile areas close at hand. 
CO-OPERATION 
Local government encourages new industry 


to move in by keeping taxes down and 
services up. 


FOR CONFIDENTIAL CONTACTS, 
WRITE OR PHONE 
W. Leslie Rogers, President & Developer 


PENNSAUKEN 
INDUSTRIAL PARKS 


5509 WESTFIELD AVE., PENNSAUKEN, N. J. 
NORMANDY 3-2424 








Be MOVE 


NEW JERSEY 
| 


Yes . . . thousands of families 
have made the Big Move to South- 
ern New Jersey . . . clearly indi- 
cating their choice! .. . a choice 
of more space .. . more play 
room .. . more spacious living 

. a choice of modern schools 

. seashore, lakes and parks for 
pleasure. 


Industries too, are making the 
move to Southern New Jersey 
because there is ample water 
supply .. . available contented 
labor . . . cooperative communi- 
ties . . . moderate climate . . 
abundant electric power. 


FOR YOU ... more than 200 
specific plant locations are avail- 
able. Some with deep water 
frontage. 

Our Company stands ready to 
be of help to industries consider- 
ing the Big Move. Our Area 
Development personnel offer con- 
fidential and professional help 
on the location, location surveys, 
local liaison and related prob- 
lems. Power Engineers with the 
technical know-how to help you 
get the most for your Power 
Dollar will avail without obliga- 
tion. 

Please feel free to consult us. 

Write- 
Manager of Area Development. 


LANTIC ©¢ 

ac 

SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY 
S¥STEM 


& 
<EctRic coMPP™ 


1600 PACIFIC AVENUE 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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8. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 120,900. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 1,045.2 millions of 
therms. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Atlantic City—le, 2g 
Bayonne—3eg 
Belleville—3eg 
Bloomfield—3eg 
Camden—3eg 
Clifton—3eg 

East Orange—3eg 
Elizabeth—3e, 4g 
Fairlawn—3eg 
Garfield—3eg 
Hackensack—3eg 
Hoboken—3eg 
Irvington—3eg 

Jersey City—3eg 
Kearny—3eg 
Linden—3e, 4g 

Long Branch—Se, 6g 
Maplewood—3eg 
Montclair—3eg 
Newark—3eg 

New Brunswick—3eg 
North Bergen—3eg 
Nutley—3eg 
Orange—3eg 
Passaic—3eg 
Paterson—3eg 
Pennsauken—3eg 
Perth Amboy—3e, 4g 
Plainfield—3eg 
Rahway—3e, 4g 
Ridgewood—3eg 
Teaneck Township—3eg 
Trenton—3eg 

Union City—3 eg . 
Union Township—3e, 4g 
Vineland—te, 2g 
Westfield—3e, 4g 
West New York—3eg 
West Orange—3eg 
Woodbridge Township—3e, 4g 


UTILITIES 
1. Atlantic City Electric Co. 
1600 Pacific Ave., Atlantic City 


. South Jersey Gas Co. 
2001 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City 


. Pub. Service Elec. and Gas Co. 
80 Park Place, Newark 


. Elizabethtown Cons. Gas Co. 
16 W. Jersey St., Elizabeth 


. Jersey Central Pwr. & Lt. Co. 
501 Grand Ave., Asbury Park 


. New Jersey Nat. Gas Co. 
601 Bangs Ave., Asbury Park 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITY IN STATE: 

(F7) 

New Jersey Power & Light Co.—(e) 

400 E. Main St., Denville, N. J. 
(Continued on page 70) 


INDUSTRY 1S NOW 
HEADING FOR 











THE FRONTIER 
OF THE 


METROPOLITAN 





THESE WELL PLANNED 
AREAS 


ARE EXCELLENT FOR ELECTRONIC 
OR RESEARCH INDUSTRIES 


NEW JERSEY 
NATURAL GAS 


SERVING MORRIS, MONMOUTH 
OCEAN AND CAPE MAY COUNTIES 


eB 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: 
J. V. RICHARDS, IND. SALES MGR. 
601 BANGS AVE., ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
PRospect 4-2424 











Let these Signs 
Point the way 














|TO YOUR NEXT PLANT SITE | 








in 
MORRIS COUNTY 


New Jersey 
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Nearby Markets | 
| “Rapid Transportation Facilities | 
| "Skilled Labor Force we 


Ample Power, Fuel and 
Water Supplies 


Well-zoned Available 
Industrial Sites 


| Favorable Tax Climate | 


Industry-minded Bankers | 


Established Research and 
Manufacturing Industries 


E Cooperative Communities ah 


A Good Place 
to Live, Work and Play 










































































Morris County, one of the most 
progressive industrial areas in New 
Jersey, has much to offer for plant 
locations. Already, many leading 
industries have chosen to locate 
here—and have prospered im- 
mensely because of this decision. 
As bankers concerned with the 
economic welfare of our area, we 
constantly keep abreast of the 
latest developments of interest to 
commerce and industry. We invite 
you to consider locating in Morris 
County, New Jersey, and to avail 
yourself of the services of our 
Business Development Depart- 
ment for any information or assist- 
ance you may require. 


Trust Company 


Morris Const 


Morristown, New Jersey 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Morris County's Largest Commercial Bank 





PLANT LOCATION 


(Cont.) 
TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX meg dm IN DOLLARS AND IN 
ERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958. 
Yield Percentage 
482,645 171 
28,438,699 10.077 
Locally Allocated 


2,758,570 


19,899,015 
70,124,319 
61,251,661 
35,386,840 
16,069,847 
18,346,175 

888,292 


Initial Taxes $ 
Franchise Tax 
Property Tax 

Railroad Property 


‘ax 
Alcoholic Beverage 


ax 
Gasoline Tax 
Motor Vehicle Fees 


Inheritance Tax 
Estate Tax 

Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 92,125,405 


Total $282,214,732* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
9yment comp tion tax. 





SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
164; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—115. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $8,677.4; DEPOSITS, $7,- 
897.1. (H1) 


New Jersey is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict Nos. 2 and 3. (H2) State law per- 
mits branch banking within limited areas. 
(H3) 


The New Jersey Department of Con- 
servation and Economic Development re- 
ports that a state-wide (private) corpora- 
tion is organized in New Jersey titled 
the New Jersey Business Development 
Corporation. It is authorized by law to 
invest funds in industrial developments 
and provide financial assistance to busi- 
ness. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


CAMDEN TRUST CO., Broadway at 
Market St., Camden 1, W. Robert Davis, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,250, Surplus 
$6,750, Deposits $146,690. 


FIRST CAMDEN NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST CO., Broadway, Cooper and 
6th Sts.. Camden, J. S. Carter, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $2,500, Surplus $3,750, 
Deposits $104,991. 





50 miles 
from 
Philadelphia 


7 


CHOICE SITES FOR 


MANUFACTURING 
RESEARCH 
DISTRIBUTION 


Overnight trucking to 52 million 
people in 12 states with 60 bil- 
lion dollars of retail sales per 
year. 


Convenient to Rutgers and Prince- 
ton Universities. 3 excellent voca- 
tional and technical high schools. 


6 major Industrial Parks now 
under development. 


Our services are confidential and 
are without cost or obligation. 


DeWayne Nelson 
Industrial Commissioner 


Member American Industrial 
Development Council 





PEOPLES TRUST CO. OF BERGEN 
COUNTY, 210 Main St., Hackensack, 
Cc. J. Bertheau, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,625, Surplus $5,500, Deposits $134,- 
288. 


COMMERCIAL TRUST CO. OF NEW 
JERSEY, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 
2, Harry C. Zimmer, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $4,000, Surplus $6,000, Deposits 
$125,881. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
JERSEY CITY, 1 Exchange Place, Jer- 
sey City 3, K. S. Nickerson, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $4,725, Surplus $5,275, Deposits 
$192,547. 


HUDSON COUNTY NATIONAL 
BANK, 75 Montgomery St., Jersey City 
3, Frank C. Ferguson, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $3,000, Surplus $4,500, Deposits 
$108,920. 


THE TRUST CO. OF NEW JERSEY, 
35 Journal Square, Jersey City 6, Law- 
rence B. Carey, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$5,100, Surplus $1,291, Deposits $124,- 
469. 


FIDELITY UNION TRUST CO., Broad 
& Bank Sts., Newark 1, Roy F. Duke, 
Pres. and Chief Executive Officer, (000’s) 
Capital $5,500, Surplus $28,500, Deposits 
$426,372. 


NATIONAL NEWARK & _ ESSEX 
BANKING CO., 744 Broad St., Newark 
1, Robert G. Cowan, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $9,625, surplus $10,375, Deposits 
$309,000. 


NATIONAL STATE BANK OF NEW- 
ARK, 810 Broad St., Newark, W. Paul 
Stillman, Chairman and Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $7,000, Surplus $20,000, Depos- 
its $351,292. 


NEW JERSEY BANK & TRUST CO., 
657 Main Ave., Passaic, John C. Bar- 
bour, Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,105, Sur- 
plus $8,985, Deposits $257,822. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PAS- 
SAIC COUNTY, 125 Ellison St. & 167 
Market Street, Paterson, Benjamin P. 
Rial, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,000, Sur- 
plus $7,000, Deposits $216,745. 


FIRST TRENTON NATIONAL BANK, 
1 W. State St., Trenton 3, Sydney G. 
Stevens, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,000, 
Surplus $6,000, Deposits $156,532. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 


1957 

Short tons 

(unless 
otherwise Value 

stated) (thousands) 
Clays (thous.)...... 593 $1,872 
Iron ore (usable) 

(thous. long tons, 





Mineral 


877 16,668 


Middle Atlantic States—NEW JERSEY 


vreadaum (wet) ’ “ 


Marl (greensand). bd ‘“ 
Sand & gravel (thous. ) 10,323 
Stone (thous.) 8,792 
Sulfur, recovered 

elemental (long tons) * 4 
Zinc (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.).. 12,530 2,857 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: Ball clay, gem 
stones, and values indicated 
by footnote *. Excludes lime- 
stone used in manufacturing 


17,619 
21,222 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (12) 

Total forest land, 1953, 1,958,000 acres, 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 1,660, softwood 
351, hardwood 1,309; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 81, softwood 13, 
hardwood 68. Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 34, softwood 11, hardwood 23. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 952, softwood 197, 
hardwood 755; Net Annual Growth, 
1952—ttotal 38, softwood 6, hardwood 
32; Net Annual Cut, 1952—total 13, 
softwood 6, hardwood 8. 

Wood pulp Production in thousands of 
tons of 2,000 pounds, 1958—83. 





WATER AS A FACTOR IN 
AREA DEVELOPMENT 


Our urban and industrial devel- 
opment over the past century has 
been linked to the potential eco- 
nomical provision of water supply. 
Unfortunately not all areas are 
equally endowed with water re- 
sources. Regionally there are wide 
variations in the availability of wa- 
ter as a natural resource, and this 
availability, already a critical lim- 
iting factor in the future develop- 
ment of many areas of the west, is 
becoming more critical in parts of 
the east. 


The extent of local water re- 
sources is not the only limiting fac- 
tor. Limitations also exist in the 
present capacities of water works 
facilities to pump, treat and dis- 
tribute water to the user. These 
limitations affect the ability of wa- 
ter supply systems to render ade- 
quate service to domestic, commer- 
cial and industrial users. 


Many of the basic industries and 
the larger manufacturing plants 
maintain their own water supplies 
which are generally adequate to 
support full rated capacity produc- 
tion. 














Our “sixth” sense 
—at your service 
in NEW JERSEY! 


For over 50 years we have 
bird-dogged perfect plant, 
warehouse, store and office 
sites for many of America’s 
leading companies. As special- 
ists, who know every nook and 
cranny of New Jersey, we can 
save you much time and 
money. Whatever your prob- 
lem — we can “point” to the 
ideal solution in a hurry! 


Feist & Feist 


INDUSTRIAL REALTORS 


58 Park Place, Newark 2, N. J. 
Mitchell 3-8500 
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The snap-brim stays home 


HARD HATS are turning up in a lot of unexpected places 
in New York State these days. They’re being worn by 
men who get things done: the experienced business 
and professional men who now occupy key positions in 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller’s new cabinet. 

To create more and better job opportunities through- 
out the state, these hard-hat “doers” have launched 
dozens of new programs for industry. State programs 
are under way to improve the administration of laws 
affecting business, Still other programs are helping to 
upgrade public facilities and services offered by local 
communities ...cement the already favorable rela- 
tionships between business and labor... streamline 


mao CE TO DATE 


state and regional tax policy...and weld urban and 
suburban areas into economically sound units. In fact, 
73 New York State communities have already entered 
the Federal-State Urban Planning Assistance Program. 
If you agree that your company could grow in this 
hard-hat businessman’s climate, why not get in touch 
with Commissioner of Commerce Keith S. McHugh? 
He will provide you with free, up-to-date reports on 
sites, labor, transportation, markets, raw materials, 
water. The reports are comprehensive, confidential, 
and tailored to your needs. Write Keith S. McHugh, 
New York State Department of Commerce, Room 275, 
112 State St., Albany, N.Y, or phone WHObart 2-7511. 
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where they’re talking the businessman’s Ecbevenbeznex— 
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Donald H. Davenport, Deputy Commissioner, New York State Department of 
Commerce, 112 State Street, Albany, New York. — 


STATE LAND AREA (30th) 47,944 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (Ist) 14,830,192 
(1959 est. 16,676,500) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (Az2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popula- 
tion (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal nu- 
meral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Albany 134,995 (144.1) 

(2) Amsterdam 32,240 (32.3) 

(3) Auburn 36,722 (37.6) 

(4) Binghamton 80,674 (82.9) 

(5S) Buffalo 580,132 (602.5) 

(6) Elmira 49,716 (55.0) 

(7) Hempstead 29,135 (*) 

(7) Hempstead Township* (748.4) 
(8) Ithaca 29,257 (29.5) 

(9) Jamestown 43,354 (42.4) 
(10) Kingston 28,817 (30.9) 

(5) Lackawanna 27,658 (29.3) 
(12) Lockport 25,133 (26.2) 

(29) Long Beach 15,586 (26.1) 
(13) Mount Vernon 71,899 (76.3) 
(14) Newburgh 31,956 (32.4) 

(15) New Rochelle 59,725 (75.3) 
(16) New York 7,891,957 (7,771.3) 
(17) Niagara Falls 90,872 (103.3) 
(7) North Hempstead Township* (221.4) 
(30) North Tonawanda 24,731 (32.9) 
(31) Olean 22,884 (25.9) 

(32) Oyster Bay Township* (287.3) 
(18) Poughkeepsie 41,023 (42.5) 
(19) Rochester 332,488 (346.1) 
(20) Rome 41,682 (49.5) 

(21) Schenectady 91,785 (97.5) 
(22) Syracuse 220,583 (214.0) 

(23) Troy 72,311 (76.5) 

(24) Utica 101,531 (106.5) 

(25) Valley Stream 26,854 (*) 

(26) Watertown 34,350 (36.0) 

(27) White Plains 43,466 (51.1) 
(28) Yonkers 152,798 (184.5) 

* Not available. 


NEW YOR 

















PHYSICAL FEATURES “!) 


The most notable topographic feature of 
New York is the roughly circular north- 
eastern Adirondack Mountain area. Parts of 
the area are worn down to a condition of 
low relief, but in the main mountain mass, 
although greatly worn, there are still eleva- 
tions of mountainous proportions. From the 
crest of the dome of the Adirondacks proper 
the surface slopes in all directions to surrounding lowlands; to the St. Lawrence 
valley on the north; the Champlain-Hudson lowland on the east; the Mohawk 
valley on the south; and Lake Ontario on the west. Manufacturing industries are 
greatly aided by the extensive water power furnished by the mountain streams 
which flow out radially from the central area. South of the Adirondack region, 
and south of the Mohawk valley, which divides the state, north and south, rises 
a high-level plateau which extends westward to the Pennsylvania boundary, in- 
cluding more than half the state. Its elevation decreases toward the north to the 
plains skirting the southern shores of Lakes Ontario and Erie. Elsewhere in the 
plateau the land is higher and surface far more irregular, increasing in rugged- 
ness toward both the south and the east. In southeast New York the plateau 


becomes much higher than in the west, culminating in the Catskills. .Note — Shaded counties are those 


having a population per square mile 
of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 

Percent 

increase 
1957 1947 1947-1957 
2,027 1,316 54.0 
2,578 1,715 50.3 


United States 
New York 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 


United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
New York 1.0 14.8 84.2 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


Wages 
& Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
New York 69.6 9.0 15.5 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 
U.S. New York 
: 1.1 
Contract Construction. . i 5.3 
Manufacturing * 29.7 
Wholesale & Retail 
22.0 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate ‘ p = 
Transportation : 5.3 
Services / 15.0 

10.7 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 

U.S. New York 
14,408 359 
15,677 1,431 


Contract Construction. . 
i 76,984 8,724 


Manufacturing 
Wholesale & Retail 


Trade 49,389 6,508 


U.S. New York 


10,608 2,014 
13,559 1,537 
27,639 4,246 
25,825 3,044 


Finance, Insurance & 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 

U.S. New York 
Contract Construction... 136 119 
Manufacturing 9 63 
Wholesale & Retail 

53 


96 


48 
78 


PLANT LOCATION 
© “THE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK” 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 


PLANT LOCATION 





1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 










































, Value added 
All Product 
employees pe say by “sr 000 
Number iT ooo; Number | Mares | gi boo) | Unadjusted 
NEW YORK, TOTAL.......... 2,065,377 9,615,521 1,485,327 2,876,641 5,804,908 16,092,459 
Food & kindred products.......... 151,326 696,041 101,361 220,642 408,728 1,513,642 
Tobacco manufactures............ 1,248 3,203 1,0 2,071 2,602 8,5) 
Textile mill products ae '847 241,771 54,199 106,369 176,755 386,044 
Apparel & related products 391,027 1,300,264 336,611 585,983 969,261 2,254,001 
Lumber & wood products......... 16,669 60,71 14,083 28,302 43,559 90,91 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 42,395 171,544 34,318 67,300 122,464 320,825 
Pulp, paper & ucts. 65.763 298,405 54,482 115,542 220,982 540,452 
Printing & publishing. . 167,982 922,514 96,989 173,998 456,605 1,893,043 
Chemicals & products... 68,201 357,108 44,962 92,911 197,534 1,054,441 
P coal products 3, 20,868 2,47 4,954 13,270 53,200 
r goods........... 666 ; n 
41,400 ‘ 
metal industries.......... 85,762 461,282 70,721 141,263 356,374 873,019 
Pabriccted metal products. . 103,236 467,467 82,851 162,237 329,871 772,0 
Machinery, except electrical. . 158,811 867,815 111,862 238,242 545,017 1,447,122 
Electrical machinery. . 139,725 2, 101,459 204,760 421,363 1,196,534 
Transportation equipment. . 127,044 704,209 044 190,094 491,876 948,076 
Instruments & related products. . 811907 465,870 57,373 111,310 276,410 840,2 
Miscellaneous manufactures. . .. 169,873 04,230 129,354 249, 006 434,974 1,143,855 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 112,090 738, 237 Fy axe’ eee 
2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS New York- 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN Northeastern 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE New Jersey 225 38 3.19 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 ames see oP 
(C2) Syracuse 2.36 2.33 2.25 
A Utica-Rome 2.10 2.11 2.06 
verage Weekly Earnings Westchester 
Sent. ° Aug. Sept. — 
1959 1959 1958 County 2.27 2.28 2.15 
NEW YORK $88.06 $87.28 $84.06 
Albany-Sche- 3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
nectady-Troy 100.61 96.37 94.71 TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
Binghamton 80.95 78.60 76.20 STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
Buffalo 106.74 103.26 99.68 1959 (Thousands) (C2) 
Elmira 92.17 91.34 85.99 
esse Suffctk bn roa 4 
ounties 96.06 97.20 92.70 
New York City 83.41 8266 8038 NEWYORK 6,031.3 5,982.6 5,988.5 
# Albany-Sche- 
New York 
Northeastern nectady-Troy 201.6 201.1 206.1 
N Binghamton 78.3 78.2 77.2 
ew Jersey 88.43 87.81 84.10 
Buffalo 411.6 405.8 423.8 
Rochester once ~ See: S088 Elmi 1 
Syracuse 96.12 96.33 89.82 ca 31.9 31.8 31.5 
Utica-Rome 83.09 84.66 83.70 assau-Suffolk 
Westchester Counties 8.7 400.1 391.2 
New York- 
Average Weekly Hours Northeastern 
Sept. Aug. Sept. New Jersey 5,532.8 5,482.6 5,473.3 
1959 1959 1958 Rochester coos: M6R8 S68 
NEW YORK 39.5 39.4 38.7 Syracuse 146.9 146.0 145.9 
Albany Sche- Utica-Rome 99.6 100.8 100.7 
nectady-Troy 41.7 40.2 39.8 Westchester 
Binghamton 38.8 38.1 37.8 County 219.9 218.8 212.4 
Buffalo 41.2 40.6 39.6 
Elmira 41.5 41.3 40.9 
Nassau-Suffolk 4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
Counties _ 405 40.7 40.5 EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
New York City 38.3 38.1 37.3 STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
New York- 1959 (Thousands) (C2) 
Northeastern Sept Au t 
New Jersey 39.3 39.2 38.4 iss 190893988 
Rochester , 40.6 40.0 NEWYORK 1,892.6 1,858.7 1,871.5 
Syracuse 408 41.4 39.9 Albany-Sch 
Utica Rome 39.6 40.2 40.6 ay sl 
Ww oat , . , nectady-Troy S78 S75 . GA 
ee er 404 399 39.5 Binghamton 40.3 40.3 39.7 
ounty : . ‘ Buffalo 160.3 156.4 172.0 
Average Hourly Earnings Elmira 15.4 15.2 15.2 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Nassau-Suffolk 
1959 1959 1958 Counties 114.9 114.0 110.6 
NEW YORK $2.23 $2.22 $2.17 New York City 969.3 945.2 957.4 
Albany-Sche- New York- 
nectady-Troy 241 2.40 2.38 Northeastern 
Binghamton 2.08 2.06 2.02 New Jersey 1,757.7 1,731.8 1,722.1 
Buffalo 2.59 2.54 2.52 Rochester 107.4 106.3 
Elmira 2.22 2.21 2.10 Syracuse 57. 3 56.2 55.7 
Nassau-Suffolk Utica-Rome 39.4 40.0 41.3 
Counties 2.37 2.39 2.29 Westchester 
New York City 435 317 -3.35 County 63.8 62.9 57.9 








5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR La- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 

July, 1959 Sept., 1959 
GROUP C* GROUP B* 
Bingham- Rochester Rochester 


hamton GROUP C* GROUP C* 
Rochester Binghamton Albany- 


Nov., 1959 
GROUP B* 


Syracuse New York  Schenec- 
GROUP D* Syracuse —_—tady-Troy 
Albany § GROUP D* Binghamton 
Schenec- Albany- New York 
tady-Troy Schenec- Syracuse 
Buffalo tady-Troy GROUP D* 
New York Buffalo Buffalo 


Utica-Rome Utica-Rome 


Utica- 
Rome 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
Amsterdam Amsterdam Amsterdam 
Auburn Auburn Auburn 
Batavia Elmira Elmira 
Elmira Glens Falls Gloversville 
Glens Falls- Hudson Falls Jamestown- 
Hudson Gloversville Dunkirk 
Falls Jamestown- Newburgh- 

Glovers- Dunkirk Middletown- 
ville Newburg- Beacon 

Jamestown- a gg Ogdensburg- 
Dunkirk Massena- 

Newburgh- Beacon} Malone 
Middle- Olean- Plattsburgh 
town- Salamanca Wellsville 
Beacon Oneida 

Olean- Plattsburgh 
Salamanca Wellsville 

Oneida 

Plattsburgh 

Wellsville 


7. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
Aprii, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
277,097 231,310 195,009 4.0 
1958 


Annual Average—318,159 Rate (%) 6.4 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 


Annual Average-—187,101 Rate (%) 3.8 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of saat (D1) 


Total New ew Structures & New Machi 
Expenditures Additions to Plant and Equipmen 
728,400 213,418 514,982 


2. 1954--MANUFACTURING~ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
added by 
Major industry 
Group unadjusted 
All employees ($1,000) 
TOE 66S eae 2,008,072 14,140,524 


(Continued on page 76) 
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BUFFALO... 


World Port of the Great Lakes... 
Choice Plant Sites Available... 


Ideal Industrial Community with 
So Many Natural Advantages 


Buffalo and the Niagara Frontier comprise an area with solid, diversified growth behind it...with 
everything that promises a steady and continued progress. Three-quarters of all industrial categories 
listed by the Census Bureau are represented here. It’s a major center of steel production . . . grain 
milling . . . electro-chemical and electro-metallurgical production. 


@ The Niagara Frontier is a transport center in the midst of a big market. The Port of Buffalo, 
that handled over twenty-three million tons of cargo last year, is now the first major U.S. 
port of-call on the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


The Frontier is linked to the whole populous northeast by the New York State Thruway. 
It is served by 12 rail lines and over 200 scheduled airline flights a day. Just over the Peace 
Bridge lies Southern Ontario, home of more than half of all Canadian manufacturing output. 


More than 55% of all U.S. citizens, more than 62% of all Canadians live within 500 miles 
of this busy link between two thriving nations. 


There are many good manufacturing and industrial sites of all types available on the 
Frontier. Pure water is limitless; low cost power is plentiful. There’s ready access to all kinds 
of raw materials and a solid labor force that offers skill as well as brawn. All this— plus a 
favorable tax climate and ideal family living conditions. 


for further information write to the... 


NIAGARA FRONTIER PORT AUTHORITY 
432 CITY HALL BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 








ASHTABULA 
DETROIT 





seekers 


Each of these area brochures contains a 
wealth of information on such subjects 
as available labor, transportation, raw 
materials, local government and taxes— 
together with a listing of some selected 
plant sites, complete with contour maps 
and aerial photographs. 


Please specify the areas 
in which you are interested: 


1. Albany-Troy- 
Schenectady 


2. Ashtabula 
3. Boston 
4. Buffalo-Niagara 


5. Cal-Sag 
(Chicago Area) 


6. Chicago 

7. Cleveland 

8. Detroit 

9. Elkhart 
10. Gardenville, N.Y. 
11. Hudson River Valley 
12. Indianapolis 


13. Lorain-Elyria- 
Sandusky 

14. New York City Area 

15. Rochester 

16. St. Lawrence Seaway 

17. Syracuse 

18. Utica 

19. Western 
Massachusetts 

20. Youngstown 

21. Industrial Parks in 
Illinois, Ohio, 
New York, 


Massachusetts, 
and Michigan 


For the brochure you wish, 
write: Otto W. Pongrace, Di- 
rector of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Department H, New York 
Central Railroad, 466 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


New York Gentral 
Railroad 
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(Cont.} 


Food & kindred prods. 152,442 
Tobacco manufactures 1,377 
Textile mill prods.... 66,184 
Apparel & related 


1,365,436 
7,630 
416,048 


prods 379,925 
Lumber & wood prods. 17,872 
Furniture & fixtures. 38,158 
Pulp, paper & prods. 64,671 
Printing & publishing 168,091 
Chemicals & prods... 67,752 
Petroleum & coal 


2,012,415 
92,459 
250,320 
476,173 
1,583,450 
872,140 


33,288 
Rubber prods 68,566 
Leather & leather 


274,670 
prods 316,646 


industries 624,129 
Fabricated metal 
694,884 
Machinery, except 
i 1,169,041 
938,632 
1,188,463 


Electrical machy.... 125,278 
Transportation equipt. 141,131 
Instruments & 
related prods 
Misc. manufactures. . 
Administrative & 


700,389 
1,055,735 


112,090 “ay 


161,624 


1957 — For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANUS 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


NEW YORK 


Albany 

ARTHUR CORNELIUS, JR., Vice Pres., Nat'l. 
Commercial Bank & & Trust Co., 60 State St. 

HENRY GALLIEN, Dir. of Ind. Dev., Com 

meee Dept., State of ‘New York, 112 State 


K. C. LEWIS, Mgr.-Real Est.-Ind. Dev., The 
Delaware & Hudson R. R. Corp., P 

JOS. R. MacLAREN, Asst. Director, Bureau 
Of Industrial Development, New York 
State Dept. Of on De 112 State St. 

RONALD B. PETERSON, ‘e~2 ——— 

sioner of Commerce and ustry, Ni 

York State Dept. Commerce, 12 State St 


Binghamton 
E. W. BARTLEY, Manager, ee Dev., N. Y. 
62 Henry St. 


State Electric & Gas Corp., 
KENNETH H. er, Industrial 


Manag 
Devt. Binghamton C. of C., 66 Chenango 


Buffalo 

CHARLES F. LIGHT, Coe Manager, 
Buffalo Chamber of Commer 

RICHARD L. Exec. Director, Buf- 
falo 5 ~~ am Foundation, Inc., 424 


Rand B 
AINSLIE A. SLODDEN, Vice President, 


Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co., 284 
Main St. 


J. WALKER OWENS, _ Manages. 


Elmira 
Chamber of Commerce 


Mineola 
EDGAR V. GRAY, Mgr.-Indus. Dev. Div., 
Long Island Lighting Co. 


New York 
R. ANGIER, Staff Megr.-. “Airtreignt Dev 
American Airlines, —> 100 Park Ave. 
S. BALDIN. 


ae 


3 CKLEY, Pres., James C. 
ew, Inc., 30 E. 40th St. 
JAMES LL, Senior Editor, Re- 
| — 7 Institute of America, Inc., 589 Fifth 
Ave. 


CHARLES CHARTIER, ent General for 
the Province of pon rovince of Que- 
bec Government, 50 Rockefeller PIl., 


ANDREW R. CLARK, Pres., ow 
Industrial Bldrs. Inc., 18 E. 48th S 

JOHN H. i hs -» Ebasco "ee 

. ss U. S. Director, 

ng . Corp., 527 Madison 


. ¥. Authorit; , 111-8th Ave. 

ALVIN C. HOPKINS, Mgr-Indus. Dev., 
Delaware, Lackawanna-Western Railroad 
140 Cedar St. 

WILLIAM J. JAMIESON, Area Dev. Dir., 
- Public Utilities Corp., 67 Broad 


WM. MARSHALL, Mgr., Ind. Dev., New 
York, Central System, 466 Lexington Ave. 

THOMAS F. MURRAY, Megr., Ind. Prop. 
Div., The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U. S., 261 Madison Ave. 

OTTO W. PONGRACE, Director Industrial 
Development, New York Central Railroad, 
466 Lexington Ave. 

CHARLES A. + JR., bos ine. mag 

. Warnecke & 


pt. 
Bidg., 6lst Floor, 350 Fifth A 
. SLACK, Industrial Commissioner, 
R. Co., 50 Church St. 

GEORGE CLINE SMITH, F. W. Dodge Corp., 
119 W. Fortieth St. 

OSWALD STEWART, Editor, Factory Man- 
agement & Maintenance, McGraw-Hill 

ibl. Co., 330 W. 42nd St. 

ROBERT B. THOMAS, Spec. Rep.-Res. & 
Canadian National Railways, Dev. Dept., 
1776 Woolworth Bldg. 

Cc. P. WOOD, Ind. Engr., Lockwood-Greene 
Engineers, Inc., 41 E. 42nd St. 

LEONARD C. YASSEN, Sr. Partner, Fantus 
Factory Locating Service, 350 Fifth Ave 


Niagara Falls 


ENAR A. AHLSTROM, Executive Vice 
President, Niagara Falls Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


North Tonawanda 


GEORGE W. GARRETT, Vice President, 
Chamber Of Commerce Of The Tona- 
wandas, Inc., 9 Power Bldg., Webster St. 


Nyack 


CHARLES W. CALDWELL, Vice President, 
Orange & Rockland Utilities, Inc., 10 N. 
Broadway 


Ogdesburg 


DONALD S. FOSTER, Exec. V. 
Lawrence Valley Assoc 
Commerce, PO 


Oneida 


HARRY J. BIRD, Executive Manager, Oneida 
Chamber of Commerce, 108 Main St. 


Pres., St. 
- of Chambers of 
x 613. 


Poughkeepsie 

C. H. ADLER, Indus. Dev. Dir., Central 
Hudson Gas-Elec. Corp., South Rad. 
Rochester 


KENDALL B. CASTLE, JR., Dir., ne Dev., 
Rochester C. of C., 55 St. Paul S 


Schenectady 
CHARLES J. Managing Dir. 
Schenectady Industrial Bs 13 Union St. 
— L. YOWELL, Manager, Real Estate 
. Construction, General Electric Co., 1 
ver 


Staten Island 
RICHARD B. IRWIN, Exec. Secy., 
eS C. of C., 130 Bay St., Staten nea 


O’CONNO: 


Syracuse 


ROBERT J. BARRETT, Representative, 
Syracuse man Park Corp., 303 Syra- 
cuse Kem: nee 7 

F. E. NOR +7. Exec. Secretary, Syracuse 

Chamber of Commerce, 351 S. Warren St. 

RICHARD F. TO Director, Area De- 
velopment, sone Mohawk Power Corp., 
300 Erie Blvd., 


Vestal 
RUSSELL C. TERRY, Realtor, 147 Front St. 





TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Albany 1, 2, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 

Amsterdam | 

Auburn 1, 3 

Binghamton 2, 4, 5, 27, 28, 29, 30 

Buffalo 1, 3, 4. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 26, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, 46 

Elmira 3, 4, 5, 11, 29, 32 

Hempstead 14 

Ithaca 3, 29 

Jamestown 1, 5, 31 

Kingston | 

Lackawanna 6, 11, 12 

Lockport 1, 5 

Long Beach 14 

Mount Vernon 1, 15 

Newburgh 1, 5 

New Rochelle 15 

New York 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11. 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 26*, 27*, 28*, 29#, 
30*, 314%, 32%, 34, 35, 36*, 37, 38*, 
39*, 40, 41*, 42*, 43, 44, 45, 46*, 47 
to 72, incl. 

* Flights also from Newark, N. J. 

# Flights from Newark, N. J. only. 

Niagara Falls 1, 3, 5, 22, 25, 26, 28, 29, 
31, 32 

No. Tonawanda 1, 3, 5 

Olean 5, 11, 31 

Poughkeepsie 1, 15, 29 

Rochester 1, 3, 5, 6, 11, 26, 28, 29, 32, 
46 

Rome 1, 29 

Schenectady 1, 2 (For airlines, see Al- 
bany, N. Y.) 

Syracuse 1, 4, 26, 27, 29 

Troy 1, 2, 23, 24 (For airlines, see Al- 
bany, N. Y.) 

Utica 1, 4, 29 

Valley Stream 14 

Watertown 1, 27, 29 

White Plains 1, 29, 41 

Yonkers 1 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. New York Central System, 466 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

. Delaware & Hudson R.R., Albany 1. 

. Lehigh Valley R.R., 143 Liberty St., 
New York 6. 

. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R., 140 Cedar St., New York 6. 

. Erie R.R., Midland Bldg., Cleveland 
15, Ohio 

. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

. Buffalo Creek R.R., P.O. Box 2046, 
Buffalo. 

. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

. Grand Trunk Western R.R., Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada 

. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R.R.. Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio 

. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

. South Buffalo Ry., 1275 Daly Ave., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

. Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Middle Atlantic States—NEW YORK 


. Long Island R.R., Jamaica Station, 
Jamaica 35. 

. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R., 54 Meadow St., New Haven 6, 
Conn. 

. New York, Susquehanna & Western 
R.R., 160 Market St., Paterson 1, 
N. J. 

. Staten Island Rapid Transit Ry., 25 
Broadway, New York 4. 

. Hudson & Manhattan R.R., 30 
Church St., New York 7. 

. Central R.R. of New Jersey, 143 
Liberty St., New York 6. 

20. New Jersey & New York R.R., 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 

21. Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal, 
86 Kent Ave., Brooklyn 11. 

22. Niagara Junction Ry., 466 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17. 

23. Boston & Maine R.R., 150 Cause- 
way St., Boston 14, Mass. 

24. Troy Union R.R., Albany 7, N. Y. 

25. Niagara, St. Catharines & Toronto 
Ry., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


26. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17. 


27. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 


. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

. Mohawk Airlines, Oneida County 
Airport, Utica. 

. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 


. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 

. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington, D.C. 

. Lake Central Airlines, Weir Cook 
Airport, Indianapolis 44, Ind. 

. Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston 28, Mass. 

. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 
University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

. National Airlines Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, III. 

. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Fifth Ave. 
and 54th St., New York. 


. New York Airways, Inc., P.O. Box 
426, La Guardia Airport Station, 
Flushing 71. 

. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 


. Eagle Airways, Ltd., 51 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17. 


. Riddle Airlines Inc., 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Y Wilkes-Barre ~~ 
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To Went] : # 4 NEW ~ 
To South \_ JERSEY 
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Swift, dependable service in the 
STATE OF NEW YORK defi- 
nitely marks the D. & H. RAIL- 
ROAD as the ideal route to trans- 
port commodities between the 
South ... the West... New 
England and Canada. 


Excellent living conditions in 
New York together with an 
abundance of labor, high produc- 
tivity and proximity to markets 
provide ideal conditions for suc- 
cessful operations. 


For specific detail as to re- 
sources, sites, as well as financing 
for your plant or warehouse re- 
quirements write: 


K. C. Lewis 
The Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad Corp. 
Albany 1, N. Y. 
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{Cont} 
45. Seaboard & Western Airlines, 80 
Broad St., New York 4. 
46. Air Taxi: 
Courier Airlines, Inc., Buffalo Air- 
Park, Buffalo. 
Air Taxi Co., Idlewild Airport, New 
York. 
Air Taxi Co., La Guardia Airport, 
New York. 
Hylan Flying Service, Inc., Roches- 
ter Airport, Rochester. 

. Currey Air Transport, Ltd., 1480 
Broadway at 42nd St., New York. 

. U.S. Overseas Airlines, Inc., 405 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

. Great Lakes Airlines, 1480 Broad- 
way at 42nd St., New York 

. Trans Caribbean Airways, 200 West 
57th St., New York. 

. Swissair-Swiss Air Lines, 10 West 
49th St., Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

. Air France, Air France Bldg., 683 
Fifth Ave., New York 17. 

. British Overseas Airways Corp., 530 
Fifth Ave., New York 36. 

. Irish Air Lines, Ireland House, 33 
East 50th st., New York. 

. Royal Dutch Airlines KLM, Air 
Term., Ist Ave. 37th St., New York. 

. LAV-Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, 
781 Fifth Ave., New York 22. 

. Lufthansa German Airlines, 555 
Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


. SABENA-Belgian World Airlines, 
720 Fifth Ave., New York 19. 

. SAS-Scandinavian Airlines System, 
638 Fifth Ave., New York. 


. VARIG Airlines, 630 Third Ave., 
New York. 


. AAXICO Airlines, Inc., Cargo Bdg. 
No. 84, New York Int. Airport, New 
York. 

. Aeronaves de Mexico, S.A., 500 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

. Aerolineas Argentinas, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 

. Avianca-Aerovias Nacionales de Co- 
lombia, 6 W. 49th St., New York 20. 

. Alatalia, 666 Fifth Ave., New York. 

66. Qantas Empire Airways, Ltd., 542 
Fifth Ave., New York 36. 

67. Transcontinental Airlines, 666 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

68. CUBANA-Compania 
Aviacion, S.A. 

69. El Al-Israel Airlines, 610 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

70. Iberia Air Lines of Spain, 339 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. 

71. Icelandic Airlines, Inc., 15 W. 47th 
St., New York. 


72. Transocean Air Lines, 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (E9) 
Central Vermont Railway, Inc., 
St. Albans, Vt. 
Lehigh & Hudson River Ry., 
Warwick. 


Cubana de 
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Lehigh & New England R. R.., 
Anthracite Bldg., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Rutland Ry., 

Pine St., Rutland, Vt. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (E8) 
A.B.C. Frt. Fwd. Corp., 201 11th Ave., 
New York 1. 

Acme Fast Frt., Inc., 2 Lafayette St., 
New York 7. 

Andrews, D. C. & Co. of Illinois, Inc., 
27 Water St., New York. 

Blue Ribbon Express, Inc., Pier 66, 
North River, New York. 

C & M Forwarding Co., 283 Oak St., 
Rochester. 

Carloader Corp., 2 Lafayette St., New 
York. 

Century Carloading, Inc., 177 Ellicott 
St., Buffalo 3. 

Knickerbocker Despatch, Inc., 82 Wil- 
lis Ave., Bronx 54. 

Merchants Carloading Co., Inc., Pier 
8, North River, New York 6. 
Midland Fwd. Corp., Pier 65, North 
River, New York. 

National Carloading Corp., 19 Rector 
St., New York. 

Ohio Fast Frt. Corp., Pier 22, North 
River, New York. 

Republic Carloading & Dist. Co., Inc.. 
168 Twelfth Ave., New York 1. 
Shulman, Inc., 353 W. 36th St., New 
York. 

Universal Carloading & Dist. Co., Inc., 
345 Hudson St., New York. 

Western Carloading Co., Inc., 259 W. 
14th St., New York. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 60 Class I and 226 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from New York City to: 


Chicago, Ill.—832 

New Orleans, La.—1,361 
San Francisco, Calif.—3,030 
Washington, D. C.—225 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 


WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 13 feet. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 
for combination length. 
Combination: 50 feet. 
Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight (vehicles with pneumatic tires) 
—Wheel: 11,200 pounds. 
Axle: 22,400 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 36,000 pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: 800 pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (ES, E7) 

Callanan Road Improvement Co., South 
Bethlehem. 
Service: Hudson River and New York 
Harbor. 

Calmar Steamship Corp., 25 Broadway, 
New York 4. 
Service: Between Atlantic and Pacific 
Coast ports of the United States. 


Cleary Brothers, 67 Wall St., New York ° 


. i 
Service: The Port of New York, the 
Hudson River, Long Island Sound. 
Conners-Standard Marine Corp., 21 West 
St., New York 6. 
Service: New York Harbor, Long Is- 
land Sound, Hudson River, New York 
State Barge Canal, Great Lakes, Lake 
Champlain, and other inland waters. 
Cornell Steamboat Co., 712 12th Ave., 
New York 19. 
Service: Hudson River between New 
York City and Waterford, N. Y., and 
between points in New York Harbor. 
Daily Lighterage Co., 15 Moore St., New 
York 4. 
Service: New York, Bridgeport, Conn., 
Portland, Conn., and Westerly, R. I. 
Dwyer Lighterage, Inc., 4 Coenties Slip, 
New York 4. 
Service: New York Harbor, Hudson 
River, Long Island Sound, and New 
York State Barge Canal, to Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Hartford, Conn. 

Harbor Towboat Co., Inc., 40 Water St., 
New York 4. 
Service: New York Harbor to Buffalo, 
= % 

Hughes Bros., Inc., 17 Battery Pl., New 
York 4. 
Service: Atlantic Coast of the United 
States, and tributary waters from 
Maine to Virginia, but principally in 
New York Harbor and tributaries. 

Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., Foot of 
35th St., Brooklyn 32. 
Service: World-wide. 


McAllister Bros., Inc., 19 Rector St., 
New York 6. 
Service: New York Harbor and trib- 
utaries; also Maine to Norfolk, Va. 


McAllister Lighterage Line, Inc., 19 Rec- 
tor St., New York 6. 
Service: New York Harbor and trib- 
utaries: Norfolk, Va., area. 


McWilliams, James, Blue Line, Inc., 19 
Rector St., New York 6. 
Service: New York State Barge Canal, 
Great Lakes, and coastwise. New York 
Harbor, Long Island Sound and vi- 
cinity. 

Michigan-Atlantic Corp., 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. 
Service: Great Lakes and Atlantic 
Coast ports, via New York State 
Barge Canal, and between Wyandotte, 
Mich., and Jersey City, N. J. 


Moran Towing & Transportation Co., 
Inc., 17 Battery Place, New York 4. 
Service: New York Harbor, Long Is- 
land Sound, New York State Barge 
Canal, Great Lakes, coastwise and in- 
land waterways along the Atlantic 
Coast. Gulf of Mexico. 


Newton Creek Towing Co. & Russell 

Bros. Towing Co., Inc., 750 3rd Ave., 
New York. 
Service: Points on New York State 
Barge Canal System, and St. Lawrence 
River. All Great Lakes ports, Atlantic 
Coast ports, and waters tributary 
thereto. 


O’Donnell Transportation Co., 44 White- 
hall St., New York 4. 





Service: New York Harbor, Long Is- 
land Sound, Buffalo via New York 
State Barge Canal. 

Pontin Lighterage & Transportation 
Corp., 90 West St., New York 6. 
Service:‘ New York Harbor. 

Red Star Towing & Transportation Co., 
19 Rector St., New York 6. 

Service: New York Harbor and ad- 
jacent waters; Florida and Norfolk, 
Va., to Eastport, Maine. 

Reliance Marine Transportation and 
Construction Co., The, 613 Abeel St., 
Kingston. 

Service: Buffalo and Oswego to New 
York Harbor. 

Seatrain Lines, Inc., 711 Third Ave., 
New York 17. 

Service: New York, N. Y., Texas City, 
Texas. 

Sound Steamship Lines, Inc., 220 Beach 
134th St., Belle Harbor, Rockaway, 
| Re: 

Service: Providence and Newport, 
R. L, to Block Island, R. I.; New Lon- 
don, Conn., to Block Island, R. 1. 

United States Lines Co., 1 Broadway, 
New York 4. 

Service: New York, N. Y., Baltimore, 
Md., and Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 13; publicly owned, 6. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 10,010,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1962 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
1,136,325; 1960—356,250; 1961—2,170,- 
000; 1962—766,250. Total—4,428,825. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—24,289,000,000 KWH; $460,- 
499,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES .OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
12,056. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 1,157,000; 
Utilities, 1,082,000; industrial, 75,000. 
Undeveloped—4,875,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural Gas, 20; 
combined gas, 4; manufactured gas, 1; 
liquid petroleum gas, 1. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 516. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31 1958: (F6) 96,439 
million cu. ft. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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PLANT LOCATION 


SERVICE 


ROCHESTER 


door... 


To locate your plant 
to best advantage 
in upstate New York... 


To help you find exactly the right 
plant site for your particular needs, 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corpo- 
ration Plant Location Service main- 
tains an up-to-date inventory of 
available buildings and locations 
throughout our service area. 


Manufacturers requiring skilled and 
semi-skilled labor will find this area 
. . » home of one of the nation’s 
largest skilled, technical, work 
forces . . . an ideal location. In 
greater Rochester (estimated 1960 
population: 600,000) there are 178 
machinery manufacturers, 71 paper 
and chemical plants, 39 clothing 


Plant Location Service 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corp. 
89 East Avenue, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


factories, 114 metal fabricators, and 
50 photographic, optical, and instru- 
ment plants as well as many other 
diversified industries. 


As the western-most U. S. port on 
Lake Ontario, Rochester is strate- 
gically located for economical Sea- 
way shipping. The Thruway, four 
major railroads and numerous air- 
lines and trucking firms speed 
goods to markets near and far. 


We invite you to write or mail 
coupon below for additional infor- 
mation about the Rochester area. 
This is a free service. All inquiries 
will be treated confidentially. 


We would like to explore [] buildings 1) locations available to our organi- 


zation in the Rochester area. 

















PLANT LOCATION 


GROW 


...Where the 
leaders 
oTOW 


NewYore is the nation’s leading 


state in the value of manufactured products. And 


more and more, industry continues to expand in that 
favorable economic area — Upstate New York. 


The State’s record of labor stability is unsurpassed and 
excellent schools with technical training programs help 
to increase labor’s skills. 


Amidst the natural beauty of the countryside are ex- 
cellent sports and recreational facilities. 


Expanding industrial enterprises find a progressive and 
wholesome environment within the highly diversified un-— 
congested 17,000 square miles of Upstate New York 
served by New York State Electric & Gas. 

For contidential information on communities, sites and 
facilities, write or call E. W. Bartley, Manager of Industrial 


Development, New York State Electric & Gas Corporation, 
62 Henry Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 


NEW YORK STATE 








ELECTRIC & GAS 


CORPORATION 





(Cont.) 


9. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 280,500. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTIL1- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 3,124.9 millions of 
therms. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Crude petroleum—2,677,000 bbls. of 42 
gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Albany— leg 
Amsterdam—leg 
Auburn—2eg 
Binghampton—2e, 3g 
Buffalo—le, 4g 
Elmira—2eg 

Hempstead Township—Seg 
Ithaca—2eg 
Jamestown—6e, 7g 
Kingston—8eg 
Lackawanna—le, 4g 
Lockport—2eg 

Long Beach—Seg 

Mount Vernon—9%eg 
Newburgh—8eg 

New Rochelle—9eg 

New York—%eg, Seg, lig 
Niagara Falls—le, 4g 
North Hempstead—Seg 
North Tonawanda—le, 4g 
Olean—le, 3g 

Oyster Bay Township—Seg 
Poughkeepsie—8eg 
Rochester—10eg 
Rome—leg 
Schenectady—leg 
Syracuse—leg 

Troy—leg 

Utica—leg 

Valley Stream—Seg 
Watertown—leg 

White Plains—9eg 
Yonkers—9eg 


UTILITIES 
1. Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
300 Erie Blvd. West, Syracuse 2 
2. N. Y. State Elec. & Gas Corp. 
62 Henry St., Binghampton 
3. Columbia Gas of New York Inc. 
800 Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh 
19, Pa. 
. Iroquois Gas Corp. 
45 Church St., Buffalo 2 
. Long Island Lighting Co. 
250 Old Country Road, Mineola 
. Jamestown Mun. Elec. System 
200 E. Third St., Jamestown 
. Pennsylvania Gas Co. 
213 Second Ave., Warren, Pa. 
. Central Hudson Gas and Elec. Corp, 
South Road, Poughkeepsie 
. Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York Inc. 
4 Irving Pl., New York 3 
. Rochester Gas and Electric Corp. 
89 East Ave., Rochester 4 





11. Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
176 Remsen St., Brooklyn 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (F5, F7) 


Pennsylvania Electric Co.—(e) 
222 Levergood St., Johnstown, Pa. 


Orange & Rockland Utilities, Inc.—(eg) 
10 N. Broadway, Nyack 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1959. 
Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $1,090,444 -070 
Franchise Tax 
Real Estate 
Corporations 6,923,889 -442 
Agricultural Co-op. 
orps. 71,710 
Income Tax 
Business Corpor- 
ations 223,498,514 
Personal Income 
Tax 565,758,966 


30,757,208 
Locally Allocated 


79,348,649 
140,373,694 
126,663,224 

14,466,596 

68,893,225 

54,686,030 

47,941,988 


Unincorporated 
Businesses 
Property Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 


Gasoline Tax 
Motor Vehicle Fees 
Highway Use Tax 
Cigarette Tax 
Stock Transfer Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 
Transportation & 
Transmission Corp. 
Franchise Tax 13,498,192 
Gas, Water, Electric 
* or Steam 9,385,142 
Insurance Tax 56,453,859 
Estate Tax 39,629,868 
Unemployment 
228,628,391 


Compensation Tax 
Total $1,566,071,824* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NATIONAL BANKS—253; STATE 
BANKS AND TRUST COs.—302. TO- 
TAL RESOURCES AND DEPOSITS— 
ALL BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $71,856.9; DEPOSITS, $63,- 
680.4. (H1) 


New York is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 2. (H2) State law permits branch 
banking within limited areas. (H3) 


(Continued on page 82) 


your profit 
potential is great. 
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UPSTATE 


Plenty of plant sites with husky 
profit potential are waiting for you 


in UPSTATE,NLY. 


Here, in the 22,000 square miles served by Niagara Mohawk, 
nearly every type of industry can find the plant site admirably 
suited to its needs...the site from which to serve the richest 
market in the world...the great Northeast. 


We can help in your search for a 
profitable site with fast, expert, con- 
fidential assistance. You can benefit 
from our comprehensive inventory 
of buildings and sites and the inti- 
mate, detailed knowledge of our 
district managers about the com- 
munities we serve. We’ll gladly assist 
in specific research you need in your 
search for the ideal location. 

Before you choose a plant site, learn 
all the advantages waiting for you 
in Upstate, N. Y.: a wealth of natu- 
ral resources, many virtually un- 
tapped...abundant water...a solid 
labor force...a most attractive po- 
litical and economic climate... 


healthy, diversified industrial neigh- 
bors prospering here. Transporta- 
tion is particularly attractive; the 
growing network of superhighways, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, the barge 
canal and excellent rail and air ser- 
vice combine to provide fast, de- 
pendable access to the rich north- 
eastern market and Canada and to 
the seaports of the world. 

For complete information on the 
services we offer...and for concrete 
help in your search. ..write, wire or 
phone Director of Area Develop- 
ment, Niagara Mohawk Power Cor- 
poration, Dept. PL-1, 300 Erie 
Blvd. West, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


NIAGARA @) MOHAWK 


BUSINESS MANAGED * TAXPAYING 
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(Cont.) 

49 communities in the state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) For specific communities 
and names of organizations, write to 
New York State Dept. of Commerce, 
Bureau of Industiral Development, 112 
State St., Albany, N. Y. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK & 
TRUST CO. OF ALBANY, 60 State St., 
Albany 1, Frank Wells McCabe, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $5,923, Surplus $11,077, 
Deposits $301,634. 


STATE BANK OF ALBANY, 69 State 
St., Albany 1, Hollis E. Harrington, 
Chairman of the Board and Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $5,034, Surplus $12,000, De- 
posits $354,556. 


LIBERTY BANK OF BUFFALO, Lib- 
erty Bank Bldg., Buffalo, E. Perry Spink, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,437, Surplus 
$6,562, Deposits $147,695. 


MANUFACTURERS AND TRADERS 
TRUST CO., Buffalo 5, George A. New- 
bury, Pres., (000’s) Capital Note $3,950, 
Capital $11,596, Surplus $30,250, Depos- 
its $436,766. 


THE MARINE TRUST CO. OF WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK (A Marine Midland 
Bank), 237 Main St., Buffalo 5, Francis 
A. Smith, Pres., (000’s) Capital $17,700, 


Surplus $28,300, Deposits $696,982. 


MARINE MIDLAND TRUST CO. OF 
SOUTHERN NEW YORK (A Marine 
Midland Bank), 150 Lake St., Elmira, 
J. H. Wurts, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,640, 
Surplus $5,250, Deposits $129,803. 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK OF 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y., 925 Hempstead 
Turnpike, Franklin Sq., Arthur T. Roth, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $14,800, Surplus 
$16,000, Deposits $535,846. 


SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF 
LONG ISLAND, Huntington, Herman 
H. Maass, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,727, 
Surplus $6,923, Deposits $172,269. 


BANKERS TRUST CO., 16 Wall St., 
New York 15, Alex H. Ardrey, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $40,299, Surplus $160,- 
000, Deposits $2,656,615. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK, 48 Wall 
St., New York 15, Donald M. Elliman, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $27,000, Surplus 
$20,000, Deposits $503,635. 


BROWN BROTHERS HARRIMAN & 
CO., 59 Wall St., New York 5, (000’s) 
Capital $4,000, Surplus $14,765, Depos- 
its $209,339. Not a member of Federal 
Reserve System. 


CHASE MANHATTAN BANK, 18 Pine 
St., New York 15, George Champion, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $164,588, Surplus 
$400,000, Deposits $7,134,234. 


PLANT LOCATION 


CHEMICAL CORN EXCHANGE 
BANK, 165 Broadway, New York 15, 
Isaac B. Grainger, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$63,765, Surplus $186,234, Deposits $3,- 
049,723. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY TRUST CO., 
22 William St., New York 15, Eben W 
Pyne, Pres., (000’s) Capital $10,000, Sur- 
plus $20,000, Deposits $100,363. 


COMMERCIAL BANK OF NORTH 
AMERICA, 116 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, Jacob Leichtman, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $2,460, Surplus, $2,206, Deposits 
$152,418. Not a member of Federal Re- 
serve System. 


EMPIRE TRUST CO., 20 Broad St., 
New York 5, Henry C. Brunie, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $5,625, Surplus, $5,625, 
Deposits $191,517. Not a member of 
Federal Reserve System. 


FEDERATION BANK & TRUST CO., 
10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, T. J. 
Shanahan, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,445, 
Surplus $4,700, Deposits $170,382. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 55 Wall St., New York 
15, James S. Rockefeller, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $240,000, Surplus $380,000, De- 
posits $6,966,148. 


GRACE NATIONAL BANK, 7 Hanover 
Sq., New York 15, R. S. Stillman, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $4,000, Surplus $6,000, 
Deposits $179,268. 


THE HANOVER BANK, 70 Broadway, 
New York 15, R. E. McNeill, Jr., Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $40,000, Surplus $100,- 
000, Deposits $1,621,472. 


INDUSTRIAL BANK OF COM- 
MERCE, 56 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
W. E. Kolb, Pres., (000’s) Capital Notes 
$1,100, Capital $2,000, Surplus $3,000, 
Deposits $103,656. Not a member of 
Federal Reserve System. 


IRVING TRUST CO., 1 Wall St., New 
York 15, George A. Murphy, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $52,020, Surplus and Un- 
divided Profits $87,423, Deposits $1,677,- 
147. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST CO., 44 
Wall St., New York 15, Eugene S. Hoop- 
er, Pres., (000’s) Capital $100,780, Sur- 
plus $100,000, Deposits $3,080,013. 


MARINE MIDLAND TRUST CO. OF 
NEW YORK (A Marine Midland Bank), 
120 Broadway, New York 15, G. C. Tex- 
tor, Pres., (000’s) Capital $12,500, Sur- 
plus $30,000, Deposits $577,488. 


MORGAN GUARANTY TRUST CO., 
140 Broadway, New York 15, Dale E. 
Sharp, Pres., (000’s) Capital $188,500, 
Surplus $236,500, Deposits $3,334,011. 


THE NEW YORK TRUST CO., 100 
Broadway, New York 15, Hulbert S. 
Aldrich, Pres., (000’s) Capital $30,000, 
Surplus $40,000, Deposits $748,579. 


J. HENRY SCHRODER BANKING 
CORP., 57 Broadway, New York 15, 
G. F. Beal, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,000, 
Surplus $3,500, Deposits $85,602. Not a 
member of Federal Reserve System. 


STERLING NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO. OF N. Y., Broadway at 
39th St., New York 18, Joseph Pulver- 
macher, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,500, 
Surplus $5,500, Deposits $136,726. 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. OF 
NEW YORK, 45 Wall St., New York 5, 
Hoyt Ammidon, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$10,000, Surplus $20,000, Deposits 
$142,580. 


GENESEE VALLEY UNION TRUST 
CO. (A Marine Midland Bank), 19 Main 
St. W., Rochester 14, Arthur M. R. 
Hughes, Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,375, 
Surplus $7,125, Deposits $196,699. Not a 
member of Federal Reserve System. 


LINCOLN ROCHESTER TRUST CO., 
183 East Main St., Rochester 3, J. W. 
Remington, Pres., (000’s) Capital $10,- 
531, Surplus $14,000, Deposits $345,601. 


SECURITY TRUST CO. OF ROCHES- 
TER, 103 E. Main St., Rochester 4, Ber- 
nard E. Finucane, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$6,509, Surplus $4,300, Deposits $140,- 
575. 


FIRST TRUST & DEPOSIT CO., War- 
ren at Washington, Syracuse 1, W. Niver 
Wynkoop, Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,338, 
Surplus $3,114, Deposits $177,912. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO. OF CENTRAL NEW 
YORK, 104 S. Salina St., Syracuse 1, 
Carl H. Maar, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,- 
358, Surplus $4,051, Deposits $118,345. 


MARINE MIDLAND TRUST CO. OF 
CENTRAL NEW YORK (A Marine 
Midland Bank), 332-344 S. Warren St., 
Syracuse 2, John A. Sheedy, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $3,250, Surplus $5,120, Deposits 
$126,737. 


MARINE MIDLAND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF THE MOHAWK VALLEY 
(A Marine Midland Bank), 520 Seneca 
St., Utica 2, G. Harold Steck, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,100, Surplus $2,875, 
Deposits $110,524. 


THE ONEIDA NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST CO. OF UTICA, 268 
Genesee St., Utica 2, Charles W. Hall, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,964, Surplus 
$6,000, Deposits $100,882. 


MEADOW BROOK NATIONAL 
BANK OF NASSAU COUNTY, 60 
Hempstead Ave., West Hempstead, W 
E. Van der Waag, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$8,314, Surplus $8,316, Deposits $359,- 
902. 


COUNTY TRUST CO., White Plains, 
John A. Kley, Pres., (000’s) Capital $7,- 
702, Surplus $8,171, Deposits $432,024. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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. 11 MARINE MIDLAND ° 
BANKS SERVE THESE 
95 COMMUNITIES 
THROUGH 171 OFFICES 
: ° wawaantarey 
Your direct fine to ne 
business/in New York State 2%. ser. 


Cheektowaga North Tonawanda 
Depew Ransomville 

East Aurora Snyder 

Eden Springville 
Eggertsville Tonawanda 
Gowanda Tonawanda (Town) 
Hamburg Williamsville 
Holley Wilson 
Lackawanna 


The Marine Midland Trust 


Company of New York 
New York City 


Genesee Valley Union 
Trust Company 
Rochester Lima 


Avon Palmyra 
, Dansville Sodus 

East Rochester Spencerport 

Greece Webster 

Irondequoit 

Marine Midland Trust Company 
of Southern New York 

Binghamton Horseheads 

Cortland Johnson City 

Elmira Watkins Glen 

Elmira Heights Waverly 

Endicott 

Marine Midiand Trust Company 
of Central New York 

Syracuse Manlius 


Camillus North Syracuse 
Dewitt Oswego 
Fairmount Phoenix 
Fulton Tully 
Marine Midland Trust Company 

of the Mohawk Valley 

Utica New Hartford 
Herkimer Remsen 
llion Rome 
Middleville 


The Northern New York 
Trust Company 


Watertown Evans Mills 
Some 700 experienced bank officers are ready to put you in touch Adams Malone 


with local business conditions in New York State. These on-the-spot pen Bay pono (Town) 
bankers are the officers of New York’s 11 Marine Midland banks. Carthage Potsdam 
Together they make up a banking family that can give you an in- Copenhagen Saranac Lake 
timate, neighborhood knowledge of New York business. They'll help : Chautauqua National Bank 
you find new markets, tell you about local production facilities, give y, of Jamestown 
you advice on plant location and introduce you to key local people. ae Jamestown _‘ Falconer 

Over the years, out-of-state as well as local Marine Midland cus- — aoe 
tomers have found this kind of home-town banking service very West Ellicott (Town) 
helpful. Perhaps your business can benefit from it, too. Why not Th 

? e@ Manufactu National 

contact the Marine Midland banker in the area of New York that remap 8 . 


Bank of Troy 
concerns you? He’s a valuable man to know. Troy Latham 


Amsterdam Plattsburgh 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS ase sels a te 


of Rockland County 


New York State's first family rae) ae 
of home-town banks 


Auburn Trust Company 
Auburn Port Byron 
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Natural gas (mill. 


NATIONAL BANK OF WESTCHES- 


TER, 
Plains, Harold J. Marshall, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $3,722, Surplus $5,200, Deposits 
$159,396. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL 


Cement (thous. 376- 
Ib. bbls.) 
Clays (thous.). .. 


Gem stones. se 
Gypsum (thous. ’ ike 
Iron ore (usable) 


31 Mamaroneck Ave., White Petroleum (crude) 


Silver (recoverable 


cont. of ores, etc.) 
(thous. troy ozs.).. 
Slate (thous.)...... 
Stone (thous.)... .. 


PRODUCTION— 1957 (11) 
1957 


Zinc (recoverable 


Short tons 
(unless 
otherwise 

stated) 


Mineral Value 


(thousands ) 


* * 


1,270 
184 

5 
3,749 


by footnote * 


11,893 Total New York 


864 


thous. long tons. 


gr. wgt.).. 
Lead (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.). 
Lime (thous.). . 


3,329 44,567 


FORESTS (12) 


Total forest 


1,667 477 
. 


CLIMATE °!!) 


3,300 
* 


(thous. 42-gal. bbls.) 
Salt (common) (thous.) 3,691 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 25,640 


cont. or ores, etc.). 
Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: Abrasive garnet, 
iron oxide pigments, talc, ti- 
tanium concentrate, 
tonite, and values indicated 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


land, 


24,265 
64,659 


Net Volume, 
1,050 


1953—total 26,883, soft- 
wood 6,517, hardwood 20,366; Net An- 
nual Growth, 1952—total 1,041, soft- 


wood 214, hardwood 827; Net Annual 


2,677 12,662 
28,002 


26,480 


Cut, 1952—total 630, softwood 225, 
hardwood 405. Growing stock in mil- 
lions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 


11,675, softwood 2,544, hardwood 9,131; 


64 
59 


58 
961 
43,276 


15,001 wood 89, 


tons of 2,000 pounds, 1958—516. 


wollas- 


THANK YOU 


| PLANT LOCATION thanks the 
hundreds of industrialists who 


Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 393, 
softwood 66, hardwood 327; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 141, softwood 51, hard- 


Wood pulp Production in thousands of 


wrote such complimentary letters © 


about the first edition. 


1953—14,450,000 
acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: 


Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 
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Driest Month 


Sunrise 


, Sleet to Sunset 


January 

Seasonal 

January 1:00 P.M. 

July 1:00 P.M. 

Snow, Sleet 1.0°° or More 
Heavy Fog 

90° and Above 

32° and Below 
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FORMS OF ADDRESS FOR PERSONS 


President of the United States 
Address: The President, The White House, Washington, 
D. C. Also, The President and Mrs. ’ 
Salutation: Dear Sir or Mr. President or Dear Mr. Presi- 
dent. More intimately: My dear Mr. President. Also: Dear 
Mr. President and Mrs. . The Vice President takes 
the same forms as President. 


Cabinet Officers 
Address: Mr. John Smith, Secretary of State, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or the Hon. Mr. John Smith. Similar addresses 
for other members of the Cabinet. Also: Secretary and 
Mrs. John Smith. 
Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Secretary. Also: Dear 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 


The Bench 
Address: Chief Justice of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. Also Mr. Justice Smith, 
for an associate justice. Other judges are the Hon. John 
Smith, Associate Judge, U. S. District Court, etc. Saluta- 
tions: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Chief Justice, or Dear Mr. 


OF RANK AND PUBLIC OFFICE 
Justice. Also, for others, Dear Sir or Dear Judge Smith. 


Members of Congress 

Address: The Hon. John Smith, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. Or Sen. John Smith, etc. Also The Hon. 
John Smith, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Or Rep. John Smith, etc. Salutation: Dear Mr. Senator, 
Dear Mr. Representative, or more generally, Dear Mr. 
Smith. A Representative should never be addressed as Con- 
gressman. 


Ambassador, Governor, Mayor 

Address: The Hon. Mr. John Smith, followed by his title. 
He can be addressed either at his embassy, or at the De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. A foreign ambassador 
is His Excellency. 

Salutation: Dear Mr. Ambassador. A foreign ambassador 
is Your Excellency. 

Governors and Mayors are often addressed as The Hon. 
John Smith, Governor of , or the Hon. John 
Smith, Mayor of : also Governor John Smith, 
State House, Albany, N. Y., or Mayor John Smith, City 
Hall, Erie, Pa. 
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STATE LAND AREA (33rd) 45,045 Sq. Mi. 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES 4» 
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PERSONAL INCOME 








1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 















Percent 
Increase 
1957 1947 1947-1957 


United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
Pennsylvania 2,112 1,348 56.7 








2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 







Private 

Farm Government Non-Farm 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Pennsylvania 1.4 14.4 84.2 






3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


Wages 
& 






Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 


United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Pennsylvania 70.8 8.4 13.2 
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counties are those 
tion per square mile 
. (Census of 1950) 


Pennsylvania skirts the coastal plain in the southeast and is traversed from north- 


of the Appalachian province—Piedmont 


or older Appalachian belt, younger Appalachian ridges and valleys, and the 
Allegheny plateau. In the northwest corner is a small part of the Erie plain. On 
the north and west borders of the lowland extending along the Delaware are two 
parts of a chain of semi-detached hills, the South Mountains. The younger Appala- 


ntral province of the state, embraces the 
the southeast, and the crest of the Alle- 


gheny plateau on the northwest. The Pocono plateau in the northeast is little 
broken, except by shallow valleys and occasional knobs. The Allegheny plateau, 
which extends from the crest of the Allegheny front to and beyond the west and 
north borders of the state covers more than half its area. 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 


U.S. Pennsylvania 


WONG SS ei ce weaes 5.2 1.3 
Contract Construction. . 6.7 5.7 
Manufacturing......... 31.1 41.1 
Wholesale & Retail 

IG a sia Spats oon 19.4 17.0 
Finance, Insurance & 

pe 4.7 3.8 
Transportation......... 5.4 6.0 
ON ooh oo o'n sens 11.8 10.7 
Government........... 10.8 8.5 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 


U.S. Pennsylvania 


SEE Pap PTR ee Nee 14,408 296 
Contract Construction.. 15,677 958 
Manufacturing......... 76,984 6,816 


Wholesale & Retail 
SOEs + ccadeaset «a0 49,389 2,976 





William R. Davlin, Secretary, Department of Commerce, and Chairman, 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Authority, 414 South Office 
Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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STATE POPULATION, 1950 (3rd) 10,498,012 
(1957 est. 11,295,300) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
ae numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(16) Abington Township * (53.4) 
(1) Aliquippa 26,132 (28.6) 
(2) Allentown 106,756 (113.7) 
(3) Altoona 77,177 (75.5) 
(4) Bethlehem 66,340 (75.2) 
(16) Cheltenham Township * (36.8) 
(5) Chester 66,039 (71.8) 
(6) Easton 35,632 (35.7) 
(7) Erie 130,803 (146.5) 
(8) Harrisburg 89,544 (92.2) 
(5) Haverford Township * (52.4) 
(9) Hazleton 35,491 (34.7) 
(10) Johnstown 63,232 (65.0) 
(11) Lancaster 63,774 (65.7) 
(12) Lebanon 28,156 (34.0) 
(28) Levittown-Fairless Hills * (72.0) 
(16) Lower Merion Township * (60.0) 
(13) McKeesport 51,502 (46.7) 
(18) Mt. Lebanon Township * (35.4) 
(14) New Castle 48,834 (50.9) 
(15) New Kensington 25,146 (26.4) 
(16) Norristown 38,126 (40.0) 
(17) Philadelphia 2,071,605 (2,207.2) 
(18) Pittsburgh 676,806 (686.5) 
(27) Pottstown 22,589 (25.8) 
(19) Reading 109,320 (113.5) 
(20) Scranton 125,536 (128.0) 
(21) Sharon 26,454 (27.2) 
(S) Upper Darby Township * (94.1) 
(22) Washington 26,280 (26.0) 
(18) West Mifflin * (27.5) 
(23) Wilkes Barre 76,826 (73.8) 
(24) Wilkinsburg 31,418 (31.2) 
(25) Williamsport 45,047 (48.2) 
(26) York 59,953 (63.6) 
* Not available 


U. S. Pennsylvania 


Finance, Insurance & 


Real Estate.......... 10,608 605 
Transportation......... 13,559 1,048 
SOU o Sk hobs 5 cose ce 27,639 1,713 
Government........... 25,825 1,441 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN _INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 


U.S. Pennsylvania 


Contract Construction... 136 120 
Manufacturing.......... 93 78 
Wholesale & Retail 

TOMBS sie s'k pies bah 67 55 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate........... 146 125 
Transportation.......... 56 45 
OR WNs isik na o's ce HS 93 88 
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PLANT LOCATION 


A Message to Executives Seeking a New Plant Site 


Before You Decide... 
Check These Three Plant Location Advantages 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 


100% Financing for Your New Plant 


Complete financing for Lease-Purchase ofa new plant 
is available in labor-surplus areas of Pennsylvania. 
Interest as low as 2%, with deferred amortization, 
can be applied on up to one-half of total plant cost. 


100% financing is also available in other areas of 
the state through special arrangement with com- 


Improved 


Pennsylvania recently took major steps to create a 
new “tax climate” favorable to industry. The fol- 
lowing basic tax changes have been enacted: 


Manufacturers were exempted from capital 
stock and franchise taxes on that part of 
their capital stock employed in manufac- 
turing; 


Machinery and equipment taxes were elimi- 
nated, state-wide ; 


munity organizations, banks, insurance companies. 
and other sources. 


You select the type of community that best suits 
your location requirements. You specify plant con- 
struction details or choose one of several plant 
“shells”’ now being readied for completion. 


“Tax Climate” 


Tax on stock transfers was repealed; 
Temporary 3% sales tax raised to 4%; 


Sales tax on purchases by manufacturing 
firms was reduced. 


The absence of a state personal income tax, plus 
these favorable new tax revisions, provide a major 
tax advantage to those companies locating or ex- 
panding in Pennsylvania. 
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Plant Location Services to Fit Your Individual Needs 


The Pennsylvania Department of Commerce, plant location service previously available only to 
through its staff of engineers and economists, will industrial giants. 

compile special reports and tabulations covering Industrial representatives are also available to 
labor, markets, transportation, communities, sites, you for personal inspection tours and consultations 
raw materials, minerals, water, power, fuel, engi- concerning your individual plant location needs. 
neering services, research laboratory facilities, etc. All inquiries are confidential. 

This means that smaller companies can have a 


Investigate the potentials of a Pennsylvania plant location 


ope 2 now! Write for: 


> “4 % Facts on “100% Financing for Your New Plant in 
ENNsy dae Pennsylvania” 
p, ANIA : i 


vat Locar 


ini: ae E } %& The Improved Pennsylvania “Tax Climate” 
fae [- [: 
*"ufacturers = = 
Distribuior, 





% “Plant Location Services”’ brochure 


ee : eg %* New Plant and Expansion listing 


Address inquiries to: 


Davip L. LAWRENCE, Governor WILLIAM R. Davin, Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 


South Office Building + 647 State Street + Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Telephone CEdar 4-2912 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 


PhiladelphiaGROUP D* 
Pittsburgh Altoona 
York Pittsburgh 
GROUP F* GROUP E* 
eo Se eh Erie Erie 

Value added Johnstown GROUP F* 
by manufacture Scranton Johnstown 

ly Wilkes- § Scranton 

Barre- Wilkes- 
Hazleton Barre- 


Hazleton 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


GROUP D* 
Altoona 
Erie 
Pittsburgh 
GROUP F* 
Johnstown 
Scranton 
Wilkes- 
Barre- 
Hazleton 


All Production 
employees workers 





Payrolls 


Man-hours | Wages 
($1,000) Number 


000) ($1,000) 
PENNSYLVANIA, TOTAL. .. .1,551,584 7,174,096 1,182,158 2,279,854 


Food & kindred products 

Tobacco manufactures 

Textile mill products 

Apparel & related products........ 
Lumber & wood products 
Furniture & fixtures. . 

Pulp, paper & products... ......... 
Printing & publishing............. 


Number Unadjusted 


























4,900,123 12,561,051 
968,436 
86,718 
552,154 
662,052 
5,068 38,866 88,536 
20,828 159,513 
32,279 365,966 


’ 41,658 551,360 
Chemicals & products............. 31, 


Petroleum & coal products 

Rubber products 

Leather & leather goods 

Stone, clay & glass products... .... 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical machinery.............. 
Transportation equipment 
Instruments & related products.... 





477,580 74,148 
13,022 
86,084 

155,418 
1 


144,376 274,126 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 
Berwick- Berwick- 
Blooms- Blooms- 
burg burg 
Bradford Bradford 
Butler Butler 
Chambers- Clearfield- 
burg- Du Bois 
Waynes- Indiana 
boro Kittanning- 
Clearfield- Ford City 
Du Bois Lewistown 


Nov., 1959 
Berwick- 
Blooms- 
burg 
Butler 
Clearfield- 
Du Bois 
Indiana 
Kittanning- 
Ford City 
Lewistown 
Meadville 


130,976 
Misc ures 178,437 
Administrative & auxiliary 341,922 


223,955 
267,922 





35,217 69,805 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS - EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 


OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. 


TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Aug. 
1959 


Sept. 


Sept. 
1959 1958 


Indiana Lock Haven 
Kittanning- Meadville 
Ford City New Castle 
Lewistown Oil City- 
LockHaven Franklin- 
Meadville Titusville 
New Castle Pottsville 


New Castle 
Oil City- 
Franklin 
Titusville 
Pottsville 
St. Marys 
Sayre- 


= TH TS Penn. Oil City- St. Marys 


PENN- 


SYLVANIA 
Allentown- 

Bethlehem- 

Easton 
Erie 
Harrisburg 
Lancaster 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Reading 
Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre- 

Hazleton 
York 


PENN- 


SYLVANIA 
Allentown- 

Bethlehem- 

Easton 
Erie 
Harrisburg 
Lancaster 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Reading 
Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre- 
Hazleton 
York 


PENN- 


SYLVANIA 
Allentown- 

Bethlehem- 

Easton 
Erie 
Harrisburg 
Lancaster 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Reading 
Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre- 

Hazleton 
York 


$86.15 


76.76 
99.88 
71.94 
78.78 
93.15 
104.81 
79.00 
63.41 


62.74 
75.85 


$85.14 $84.63 


77.34 
96.17 
72.68 
78.76 
93.09 
104.15 
79.20 
64.73 


76.18 
91.98 
72.96 
76.22 
87.91 
104.25 
74.48 
62.33 


60.02 
77.83 


58.28 
71.63 


Average Weekly Hours 


Sept. 
1959 


39.7 


38.0 
42.5 
39.1 
40.4 
40.5 
39.7 
39.9 
37.3 


37.8 
41.0 


Aug. Sept. 
1959 1958 


39.6 39.0 


36.8 
40.7 
38.2 
41.2 
39.6 
38.9 
39.2 
37.1 


Sseoeorere 
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36.2 
40.7 
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Average Hourly Earnings 


Sept. 
1959 


$2.17 
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SYLVANIA 
Allentown- 
Bethlehem- 
Easton 
Harrisburg 
Lancaster 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


3,497.7 3,489.5 3,625.1 


163.5 164.7 172.9 
136.8 135.6 136.0 
92.2 91.8 89.0 
1,454.4 1,443.4 1,449.0 


678.1 676.4 780.1 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Aug. 
1959 


Sept. 


Sept. 
1959 1958 


PENN- 


SYLVANIA 
Allentown- 
, Bethlehem- 
Easton 
Erie 
Harrisburg 
Lancaster 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Reading 
Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre- 
Hazleton 
York 


1,304.4 1,300.0 1,394.8 


82.3 
37.9 
31.6 
47.6 
533.5 
214.9 
52.4 
30.1 


84.8 
37.1 
31.7 
47.3 
530.0 
214.8 
51.9 
29.4 


92.2 
35.4 
31.9 
45.3 
529.1 
298.7 
49.4 
30.0 


40.6 
43.3 


40.7 
43.5 


38.6 
43.0 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 
GROUP B* GROUP B* GROUP B* 
Lancaster Lancaster Lancaster 
GROUP C* GROUP C* GROUP C* 
Allentown- Allentown- Allentown- 
Bethlehem- Bethlehem- Bethlehem- 
Easton Easton Easton 
Harrisburg Harrisburg arrisburg 
Reading Philadelphia ppiladelphia 
GROUP D* Reading Reading 
Altoona York York 


Nov., 1959 


Franklin- Sayre- 
Titusville Athens- 
Pottsville Towanda 

St. Marys Sunbury- 
Sayre- Shamokin 
Athens- Mt. Carmel 
Towanda Uniontown- 
Sunbury- Connells- 
Shamokin- ville 

Mt. Williamsport 
Carmel 

Uniontown- 

Connells- 

ville 
Williamsport 


. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 

1959 

April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 

210,465 162,339 160,549 5.5 


1958 
Annual Average—282,979 Rate (%) 9.4 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 

1957 


Annual Average—156,390 Rate (%) 5.0 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 


TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 


AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 

Total New 
Expenditures 
956,537 


New Structures & New Mach 
Additions to Plant and Equip: 


333,442 623,095 
(Continued on page 90) 


j PLANT LOCATION | “PLANT LOCATION 
“the primary source book” 
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An Invitation... 


*% To make use of the data and information we have which 
has been collected over many years on the territory 
served by the Philadelphia Electric Company. 


To utilize our site books which contain drawings and 
complete data on industrial sites in our area. 


To examine our files of available industrial buildings, 
listed by square feet of space—together with full 
information on the facilities in the buildings. 


To obtain immediately complete community data on 
the more than 200 townships, boroughs, and cities 
we serve. 


To obtain brochures tailored to your particular 
needs. 


To save time for your plant location men by making a 
single stop at our headquarters. 


To make use of our fine relationship with the real 
estate brokers who handle industrial sites and 
buildings, as well as banks, chambers of commerce, 
state and local officials, and other development groups. 


To obtain whatever information you need confidentially 
and without cost. 


MANY INDUSTRIALISTS HAVE USED THESE SERVICES TO THEIR PROFIT 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Area Development Department 
Cc. W. Deeg, Manager 
211 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

















ALTOONA, PA. 


PLUS MANY OTHERS 


Can 


You? 


We Help 


ENTERPRISES, INC. 





PLANT LOCATION 


(Cont.) 


2. 1954 -—- MANUFACTURING_~__ EM- 

PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 

BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 

Value 

gta added by 

Major industry manufacture 

Group unadjusted 

All employees ($1,000) 

9,930,486 

825,920 

76,305 

497,933 


Food & kindred prods. 113,186 
Tobacco manufactures 16,365 
Textile mill prods... 100,803 
Apparel & related 

prods ‘ 547,914 
Lumber & wood prods. 14,425 60,140 
Furniture & fixtures. 22,961 124,368 
Pulp, paper & prods. 38,045 303,918 
Printing & publishing 61,783 470,620 
Chemicals & prods... 45,198 510,561 
Petroleum & coal 
17,476 
13,046 


181,398 


Rubber prods 121,873 


= & leather 
120,877 


prods “ 495,123 
Primary metal 
industries........ 


247,359 
Fabricated metal 


1,880,254 
105,354 758,120 
Machinery, except 

electrical 129,260 
Electrical machy.... 103,985 
Transportation equipt. 68,330 
Instruments & 

related prods 
Misc. manufactures. . 
Administrative & 

auxiliary 


1,011,674 
953,251 
517,975 


25,398 
46,018 


184,523 
287,729 


51,022 
1957 —For comparable statistics see 


table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown 


DANIEL L. DIEHL, Dir.-Area Dev., Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co., 901 Hamilton 


t. 

DONALD N. STOCKER, Asst. to Dir., Area 
Dev. Div., Penna. Power & Light Co., 901 
Hamilton St. 

W. REESE SUPER, Exec. Secy., C. of C. of 
Allentown, 462 Walnut St. 

JOHN W. TRAUCH, Exec. Director, Ind. 
tle Corp. of Lehigh County, 462 Walnut 

t. 


Altoona 


G. STANLEY RUTH, Exec. Dir., 
Chamber-Commerce-Altoona 
Penelec Bldg. 


Bethlehem 


JAMES MITCHELL, Analyst, Industrial De- 
sees, Bethlehem Steel Co., 701 E. 
r t. 


Altoona 
Enterprises, 


Carlisle 


DELROY F. WURSTER, Executive Secy., 
Ca‘lisle Chamber Of Commerce, 213 S. 
Hanover St. 


Connellsville 


WM. N. GASKILL, Manager, Connellsville 
Cc. Of C., 112 W. Crawford Ave. 


Dover 


GEORGE M. LEADER, President, Leader 
Development Corporation, Route 4 


Doylestown 


GORDON R. EXLEY, 2nd. Exec. Director, 
ee Seay Ind. Dev. Corp., 50 North 
ain i 


Erie 
MELVIN A. BLAIR, Regional Representative, 


Pennsylvania Dept. -vepasneinan 923-924 
G. Daniel Baldwin Bldg 
WwW. DUD Pres., 


LEY "Exec. V. 
Greater Erie Chamber of Commerce, 134 


W. 10th St. 
WILLIAM P. JOHNSON, JR. (Partner), 
Johnson, Gray & Assoc., (Eng.-Arch), 


1017 Commerce Bldg 


Greensburg 


C. M. FIFE, Area Dev. Mgr., West Penn 
Power Co., Cabin Hill. 


Harrisburg 


WILLIAM L. BATT, JR., Secretary of Labor 
& Industry, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania 

DANIEL N. CASEY, Sec., Harrisb’ ure Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 114 Walnut S$ 

WILLIAM R. DAVLIN, Sec., Dept. of Com- 
merce, Commonwealth of "Pennsylvania. 

J. ERIC JONES, Deputy Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 


Johnstown 


EDWARD W. BILINKAS, Director of Ind. 
Dev., Chamber of Commerce. 

HOWARD A. HILL, Exec. Vice President, 
Greater Johnstown Chamber of Commerce, 
324 First National Bank Bldg. 


Kittanning 


THOMAS W. CORBETT, Traffic Mgr., Pitts- 
burgh & Shawmut RR., 132 N. McKean St. 


Lancaster 


GERALD L. MOLLOY, Secretary, County 
Bldg Dev. Bureau, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. 


Lebanon 


DAVID J. DEL MARCELLE, Mgn. Dir., 
Lebanon County C. of C., 831 Chestnut St. 


New Castle 


P. G. DINGLEDY, V. P., Pennsylvania Power 
Company, 19 E. Washington St. 

THOMAS W. MORRIS, Exec. Vice Pres., 
So ga New Castle Assn., The Castleton 
Hotel. 


Philadelphia 


DeWITT C. CLEMENT, Secretary, Area Dev. 
Comm. Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Phila., *, S. Broad St. 

CARL C. COLKET, Contract Manager, The 
Ballinger yrompany. 1625 Race St. 

CHARLES W. DEEG, Manager, Area Devel- 
opment Dept., Philadelphia Electric Co., 
211 S. Broad ‘st. 

ARTHUR J. VONK, Mgr.-Ind. Dev., The 
pons Railroad, 30th St. Sta., Room 
20: 


PAUL A. WILHELM, Philadelphia Ind. Dev. 
Corp., 1212 Philadelphia Saving Fund Bldg. 


Pittsburgh 


ANDREW J. BARANICK, Manager, Indus- 
trial Dessleomes New York Central 
System, P L E Terminal Bl 

HOWARD L. DONALDSON. Mgr- 
Duquesne Light Co., 435 Sixt 

G. E. GARNHART, Dir.-Real Est. -Ins., West- 
jong ae Dat P. O. Box 2278, 3 

Gateway Cen 

NORMA AN oO. McELVANY, Real Estate Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp., Rm. 1718, 525 William 
Penn Place. 

H. C. MILLMAN, Magr.-Ind. Dev., Penn- 
givens Railroad, Pennsylvania Station, 


m. % 

CHRISTY PAYNE, JR., Manager, Mkt. Dev., 
Consolidated Natural Gas System, 2 Gate- 
way Center. 

HARRY P. RICHTER, ao een Estate Div. 
ag \ eee Steel Corp., 525 William 

enn Pl. 

E. J. SMITH, JR., Manager, Industrial De- 
velapmnens. Bessemer & Lake Erie RR Co., 


O. Box 536. 
EDWARD E. SMUTS, President, Regional 
= iggeaae Dev. Corp., 1046 Union Trust 


CHARLES L. YOST, Ind. Dev. Manager, 
The Peoples Natural Gas Co., 2 Gateway. 


Reading 


THOMAS W. CADMUS, Executive Director, 
Chamber Of Comm. Of Reading & Berks 
Co., 52 N. Fourth St. 


Scranton 
BERNARD B. BLIER, Executive Director, 


Northeast Pennsylvania Ind. Dev. Comm., 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
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Vv. P. EDWARDS, JR.., d. Dev. Rest. 
Northeastern Penna., at’l. eo 2 & Trust 
Co., Wyoming Ave. 


MAJOR LEE WHITE, JR., Dir. of Industrial 
& Public Relations, Scranton-Sp' Brook 
Water Service Co., 135 Jefferson Ave. 


Somerset 


MICHAEL KRAJNAK, Exec. Secretary, 
Somerset County Dev. Council, 118 West 
Main St., Somerset, Pa. 


Uniontown 

FRANK A. GRADLER, Exec. V. P., Fayette 
Co. Dev. Council, 92 E. Main St. 

Wellsboro 

U. WRIGHT KERNS, Co-Chairman Indus- 
trial Development Committee, Wellsboro 
Chamber Of Commerce, 84 Main St 

Wilkes-Barre 

J. MUIR CROSBY, Exec. V. P., Greater 
Wilkes-Barre Ind. Fund, Inc., 266 Miners 
Bank Bldg. 

York 


ROLAND H. DUNN, Exec. Director, York 
County Industrial Development Corp., 
Schmidt Blidg., Continental uare. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 

nate transportation agencies listed be- 

low that serve that city). 

Aliquippa i, 2 

Allentown 3, 4, 5, 6, 24, 25, 26, 27 

Altoona 7, 28 

Bethlehem 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 24, 25, 26 

Chester 6, 7, 9 

Easton 3, 5, 7, 10, 11, 24, 25, 26 

Erie 7, 12, 13, 14, 27, 28, 29, 40, 42 

Harrisburg 6, 7, 25, 28, 29 

Hazleton 5, 7, 28 

Johnstown 7, 9, 28 

Lancaster 6, 7, 24, 28 

Lebanon 6, 7, 15 

Levittown-Fairless Hills 7 

McKeesport 1, 7, 9, 16 

New Castle 1, 7, 9, 17, 27 

New Kensington 7 

Norristown 6, 7 

Philadelphia 6, 7, 9, 24 to 38 incl., 39, 43 

Pittsburgh 1, 7, 9. 18, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 31, 40, 41 

Pottstown 6, 7 

Reading 6, 7, 24, 25, 27, 29 

Scranton 3, 10, 17, 19, 20, 24, 25, 28, 31 

Sharon 1, 7, 13, 17 (For airlines, see 
Youngstown, Ohio) 

Washington 7, 9, 21 

Wilkes-Barre 3, 5, 7, 10, 19, 20, 24, 25, 
28, 31 

Wilkinsburg 7 

Williamsport 6, 7, 13, 25, 28, 29 

York 7, 22, 23 (For airlines, see Harris- 
burg, Pa.) 


RAILROADS (E1) 


. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R.R., 466 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


. Aliquippa & Southern R.R., 233 
Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22. 


. Central R.R., of New Jersey, 143 
Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 
. Lehigh & New England R.R., 102 
W. Broad St., Bethlehem. 
. Lehigh Valley R.R., 143 Liberty St., 
New York 6, N.Y. 
(Continued on page 92) 





LOOKING FOR A 


HONEY 


OF A PLANT SITE? 


. . the sure way is to make a beeline to a hive of consumer 
activity. And that describes Reading territory to a tee! 
Here, in the famous tri-state area of Pennsylvania, 

New Jersey and Delaware, is truly an industrial bonanza 
with land aplenty ready for immediate development! 
Besides busy markets, you are offered every 
prerequisite for future success— utilities, industrial planning 
and favorable taxes. And choice of sites is excellent, 
with 900 acres situated in six key industrial districts. 
Write us for a personal investigation of plant locations. 


Free copies of the Reading's booklet, 
“Six Key Industrial Districts," may be ob- 
tained by writing Francis X. McBrearty, 
Manager, Industrial Development Dept., 
614 Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


READING RAILROAD 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
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Swift, dependable service in the 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
definitely marks the D. & H. 
RAILROAD as the ideal route 
to transport commodities _be- 
tween the South . . . the West 
... New England and Canada. 


Excellent living conditions in 
Pennsylvania together with an 
abundance of labor, high produc- 
tivity and proximity to markets 
provide ideal conditions for suc- 
cessful operations. 


For specific detail as to re- 
sources, sites, as well as financing 
for your plant or warehouse re- 
quirements write: 


K. C. Lewis 

The Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad Corp. 
Albany 1, N. Y. 










PLANT LOCATION 


(Cont.) 


6. Reading Co., 
Philadelphia 7. 

7. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4. 

8. Philadelphia, Bethlehem & New 
England R.R., 1275 Daly Ave., Beth- 
lehem. 

9. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

10. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R., 140 Center St., New York 6 

11. Lehigh & Hudson River Ry., War- 
wick, N. Y. 

12. Bessemer & Lake Erie R.R., Frick 
Bldg., P.O. Box 536, Pittsburgh. 

13. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 

ington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

14. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R.R., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio 

15. Cornwall 
Bethlehem. 

16. McKeesport Connecting R.R., Frick 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 19. 

17. Erie R.R., Midland Bldg., Cleveland 
15, Ohio 

18. Allegheny & South Side Ry., So. 
10th and Muriel Sts., Pittsburgh. 

19. Delaware & Hudson R.R., Albany 
t, WY. 

20. Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley 
R.R., 125 Cedar Ave., Scranton. 

21. Waynesburg & Washington R.R.. 
Pittsburgh. 

22. Western Maryland Ry., 300 St. Paul 
Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 

23. Maryland & Pennsylvania R.R., 135 
West North Ave., Baltimore 1, Md. 


Reading Terminal, 


R.R., 1275 Daly Ave., 


AIRLINES (E2) 


24. Eastern Air Lines, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
25. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
26. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Il. 
27. Air Taxk 
Lehigh Aviation Service, Inc., Allen- 
town-Bethlehem-Easton Airport, 
Allentown. 
Miller Air Lines, Inc., New Castle 
Airport, New Castle. 
Erie Aviation, Inc., Port Erie. 
Atlantic Aviation Corp., Interna- 
tional Airport, Philadelphia. 
Miller Air Taxi, Greater Pittsburgh 
Airport, Pittsburgh. 
Miller Aviation Center, Allegheny 
County Airport, Pittsburgh. 
Reading Aviation Service, Inc., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Reading. 
28. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington 1, D.C. 
29. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington, D. C. 
30. AAXICO Airlines, Cargo Bldg. No. 
84, New York Int. Airport, New 
York, N. Y. 
31. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





32. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

33. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

34. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

35. Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, Boston 28, Mass. 

36. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd Street, New York. 

37. Riddle Airlines Inc., International 
Airport, Miami, Fla. 

38. Currey Air Transport, Ltd., Inter- 
national Airport, Philadelphia. 

39. U.S. Overseas Airlines, Inc., 405 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

40. Lake Central Airlines, Weir Cook 
Airport, Indianapolis 44, Ind. 

41. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

42. Mohawk Airlines, Oneida County 
Airport, Utica, N. Y. 

43. Great Lakes Airlines, International 
Airport, Philadelphia. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (E9) 
Conemaugh & Black Lick, R. R., 
1275 Daly Ave., Bethlehem. 
Monongahela Connecting R. R., 
3600 Second Ave., Pittsburgh 19. 
Monongahela Ry., 
P&LE Term. Bldg., Pittsburgh 19. 
Pittsburgh & West Va. Ry., 
1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22. 
Union R. R., 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh 30. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (E8) 
Pittsburgh Stores Fast Frt., North 
Canal and Sandusky Sts., Pittsburgh. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 77 Class I and 193 Class Il 
Motor Carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Philadelphia to: 

Chicago. Ill.—757 

New Orleans, La.—1,276 

New York, N. Y.—88 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,949 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
13 feet, 6 inches for automobile 
transports. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: 35 feet. 
Combination: 50 feet. 
Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight— 
Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 36,000 pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: 800 pounds. 
Combination: Truck tractor and 
single-axle semitrailer: 50,000 
pounds; truck tractor and two- 
axle semitrailer: 60,000 pounds; 


















commercial motor vehicle and 
trailer: 62,000 pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (ES, E6) 

Hysmith, John M., Box 9302, Neville 
Island Station, Pittsburgh. 
Service: Pittsburgh to Allegheny, 
Monongahela, and Ohio River points. 


Loveland, S. C., Co., Inc., 151 S. Front 
St., Philadelphia 6. 
Service: Atlantic Coast and entire At- 
lantic Intracoastal Waterway and tribu- 
taries, from Eastport, Maine, to Key 
West, Fla. Philadelphia Harbor. 

Sheridan Transportation Co., 12 S. 12th 
St., Philadelphia. 
Service: Delaware River, Bay, and trib- 
utaries, Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal, and Chesapeake Bay; Eastport, 
Maine, Norfolk, Va., and intermediate 
points on coast and inland waterways. 

Union Barge Line Corp., Dravo Bldg., 
5th and Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22. 
Service: Between ports on the Missis- 
sippi River System and the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Pri- 
vately owned, 19; publicly owned, 5. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERA- 
TING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 7,789,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CON- 
STRUCTION, 1959-1962 (KW): (F3) 
1959—707,250. 1960—672,000; 1961— 
330,000; 1962—250,000. Total—t,- 
959,250. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—23,484,000,000 KWH; $365,- 
430,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: 
(F2) 12,142. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed — Total capacity, 435,000; 
Utilities, 432,000; industrial, 3,000. Un- 
developed—3,282,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 47; 
combined gas, 1; manufactured gas, 6; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 7. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 1,016. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31 1958: (F6) 870,014 
million cu. ft. 


9. (a) COMMERCIAL: AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
1958: (F6) 127,700. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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HERE’S 
PROOF 
























in WESTern 
PENNsylvania 


On a 62,000 sq. ft. 
industrial plant 









































A unique, long-term (20-25 years), 100% Financing Plan at 
average interest rates as low as 334% makes such outstanding 
savings possible. 


Under conventional financing, a 62,000-sq.-ft. plant costing 
$6.25 per square foot would cost $639,735 over 20 years at 
current interest rates of 5144 %. That is, if you could get financ- 
ing for 100% of the property at that figure. 


This same building, amortized over 20 years using Pennsyl- 
vania’s 100% Financing Plan, would cost only 7, 103—a 
saving of $84,632. 


Compare this with the usual maximum obtainable loan of 50 to 
60% of appraised value and higher interest rates, even up 
to 8%!!! 


You'll also find a Triple-A Work Force, Centralized Location, 
Favorable Tax Climate and an excellent Transportation Net- 
work—more proof that you should look to WESTern PENN- 
sylvania for your industrial future. 


Want more details on how you can save in WESTern j 
PENNsylvania as did many other firms*? Write 
today. *Names on request 


WEST PENN POWER 


an operating unit of the WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 





? j 


oe ee ee 
WEST PENN POWER, Area Development Department 
Cabin Hill, Greensburg, Pennsylvania )+PL-20 a | 
Yes, I’m interested in details of WESTern PENNsylvania’s lahor 
supply—as well as: 
CD Plant Location Services Booklet 
CD Relocating or Establishing a Branch Plant 


0 100% Financing 


























Please handle in confidence and mail to: } og 

Company__ Phone 

Individual Title % 

Address z 

City ‘ Zone___ State 
es 
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(Cont.) 


(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 4,558.4 millions of 
therms. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F) 
Anthracite coal—25,338,000 short tons; 
Bituminous coal and lignite—85,365,- 
000 short tons; natural gas—102 billion 
cu. ft.; crude petroleum—8,179,000 
bbls. of 42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Abington Township—leg 
Aliquippa—2e, 3g 

Altoona—4e, 5g 

Bethlehem—6e, 7g 

Cheltenham Township—leg 
Chester—leg 

Easton—8e, 7g 

Erie—4e, 9g 

Harrisburg—6e, 10g 

Haverford Township—leg 
Hazleton—6e, 7g 

Johnstown—4e, 5g 

Lancaster—6e, 1lg 

Lebanon—8e, 10g 

Levittown—Fairless Hills—leg 

Lower Merion Township—leg 
McKeesport—2e, 12g 

Mt. Lebanon Township—2e, 3g 

New Castle—13e, 3g 

New Kensington—1l4e, 5g, 12g, 15g 


PLANT LOCATION 


Norristown—1 eg 
Philadelphia—le, 16g 
Pittsburgh—2e, 3g, Sg, 12g 
Pottstown—leg 

Reading—8e, 17g 
Scranton—6e, 18g 
Sharon—13e, 19g 

Upper Darby Township—leg 
Washington—l4e, 3g 

West Mifflin—2e, 3g, 5g, 12g 
Wilkes-Barre—6e, 18g 
Wilkinsburg—2e, 5g, 12g 
Williamsport—6e, 18g 
York—8e, 20g 


UTILITIES 


1. Philadelphia Elec. Co. 
1000 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
2. Duquesne Light Co. 
435 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh 19 
3. Manufacturers Light and Heat Co. 
800 Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh 
. Pennsylvania Electric Co. 
222 Levergood St., Johnstown 
. Peoples Natural Gas Co. 
2 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22 
. Pennsylvania Power and Light Co. 
Ninth & Hamilton Sts., Allentown 
. United Gas Impt. Co., Lehigh Val- 
ley Gas Div. 
516 Hamilton St., Allentown 
. Metropolitan Edison Co. 
2800 Pottsville Pike, 
Twp., Berks County 
. Pennsylvania Gas Co. 
213 2nd Ave., Warren 
. United Gas Impt. Co., Harrisburg 


Muhlenberg 


Gas Div. 
16 N. Market Sq., Harrisburg 
. United Gas Impt. Co., Lancaster 
Co. Gas Div. 
70 N. Duke St., Lancaster 
. Equitable Gas Co. 
420 Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh 
. Pennsylvania Power Co. 
19 E. Washington St., New Castle 
West Penn. Power Co. 
Cabin Hill, Greensburg 
. T. W. Phillips Gas and Oil Co. 
205 N. Main St., Butler 
. Philadelphia Gas Works Div., 
United Gas Impt. Co. 
1401 Arch St., Philadelphia 5 
. United Gas Impt. Co., Reading Gas 
Div. 
441 Penn St., Reading 
. Scranton—Spring Brook Water Ser- 
vice Co. 
30 N. Franklin St., Scranton 
. United Natural Gas Co. 
308 Seneca St., Oil City 
. York County Gas Co. 
127 W. Market St., York 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERVING 
STATE: (F5) 


Cumberland & Allegheny Gas Co.—(g) 
800 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh 
North Penn Gas Co.—(g) 

76-80 Mill St., Port Alleghany 

United Gas Impt. Co. 

Luzerne Elec. Div. 

247 Wyoming Ave., Kingston 





These areas of 
Eastern 
Pennsylvania 
offer 

(ol ato)(exomme) evant 
sites and 
AElleclmerats 


Harrisburg 
, Lebanon 


Allentown 
, Bethlehem 


Easton 


| Reading 


@ e Lancaster 


For your next plant location, consider first the areas of Eastern Pennsylvania shown 
above. They’re close to half of the nation’s buying power. Transportation is excellent... 
only minutes from the turnpike and a network of superhighways. Skilled labor is avail- 
able. There are delightful communities in which to live, with fine schools and churches. 
Recreation is minutes away. And there’s a plentiful supply of low cost natural gas. As 
a matter of fact, clean, economical gas has helped build profits for hundreds of industries 
in these areas. And through constantly expanding facilities it will continue to do so in the 
future. Write to our Area Development Department in complete confidence for full details. 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


1401 Arch Street, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 











: See table on page 23. 
All material on taxes and labor laws 


presented herein was compiled by and 

copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 









FINANCE 
NATIONAL BANKS—477; 












May 31, 1958. 





488.5. (H1) 





Yield Percentage 


























*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 








Middle Atlantic States—PENNSYLVANIA 
TAXES and LABOR LAWS _ SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 


See All-State Charts on page 24. 


BANKS AND TRUST COs.—252. TO- 
TAL RESOURCES AND DEPOSITS— 
ALL BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended SOURCES, $17,523.9, DEPOSITS, $15,- 


Initial Taxes 
ie $ 801,785 091 Pennsylvania is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
— sper . a Halieaiat bie trict Nos. 3 and 4. (H2) State law per- 
Freniiie ee 17170627 1.949 mits branch banking within limited areas. 
Corporate Net Income 137,549,609 15.616 (H3) 
a. beh Locally Allocated 
orporate ; 
Tax 1,682,769 -191 ities i 
Capital Stock Tax 44715146 51077 52 communities in state have locally 
Financial Institutions financed Industrial Development Organi- 
ax 6,232,620 -708 i 
Hotel Occupancy Tax 2,206,174 .250 zations. (H4) 
a > ya Beverage 
Gasoline Tex 137/368,233 17-866 Ch come banks ee meee 
otor Vehicles Fees ,437,3 01 i 59: 
Motor Carriers Tax 263,694 .029 of $ 00 Cee oF as 6-30 5 “ ( ) 
Cigarette Tax 58,029,044 6.588 Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 
Re eee Sen ee go WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA NA- 
ales Tax 203,093,140 23.05 , 
Use Tex : ‘ Included in Sales Tax a TIONAL BANK, 236 Fifth Ave., Mc- 
ublic Utilities Tax 14,820, 1. ; 
Senemenaens ie 26475908 3.005 Keesport, M. A. Cancelliere, 
Inheritance Tax 50,215,072 5.700 (000’s) Capital $5,550, Surplus $6,450, 
nemployment i 
Compensation Tax 143,220,197 Deposits $160,122. 
Total $880,849,141* 


BROAD STREET TRUST CO., Broad 
and Market, Philadelphia, J. Harrison 
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Jones, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,432, Sur- 
plus $6,000, Deposits $129,204. Not a 
member of Federal Reserve System. 


CENTRAL-PENN NATIONAL BANK 
OF PHILADELPHIA, Broad and Wal- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia 1, Casimir A. Sien- 
kiewicz, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,360, 
Surplus $15,500, Deposits $242,943. 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST 
CO., Broad and Walnut, Philadelphia 9, 
H. C. Petersen, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$9,587, Surplus $25,412, Deposits $413,- 
441. 


THE FIRST PENNSYLVANIA BANK- 
ING & TRUST CO., 15th & Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia 1, William F. Kelly, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $22,570, Surplus 
$53,350, Deposits $1,044,130. 


GIRARD TRUST CORN EXCHANGE 
BANK, Broad and Chestnut Sts., Phila- 
delphia 2, Geoffrey S. Smith, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $16,918, Surplus $38,081, 
Deposits $654,836. 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK, 
Broad and Chestnut, Philadelphia, F. A. 
Potts, Pres., (000’s) Capital $26,478, Sur- 
plus $53,521, Deposits $931,269. 


PROVIDENT TRADESMEN’S BANK 
& TRUST CO., Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia Benjamin F. Sawin, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $13,118, Surplus $31,881, 
Deposits $442,900. 

(Continued on page 96) 








Pennsylvania Power Co. 


A PART OF OHIO EDISON SYSTEM 




















...serving the center 
of industrial America 


Already-existing turnpikes, and Federal Interstate highways 
presently authorized, will link the Pennsylvania Power Co. 
area directly to practically every major city in northeastern 
and east-north-central United States. This includes Boston, 














CHICAGO — DETROIT — CLEVELAND 





New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago. The area also has direct rail 
connections to Great Lakes and east-coast ports and 
to the waterways of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. 





This is the area where coal meets iron ore, and where virtu- 
ally every form of industry has grown up alongside them. 
It excels in human values, too—colleges, culture, beautiful 
scenic areas, hunting, fishing and boating. 


For detailed plant location data of this Pennsylvania Power 
Co. area, write J. F. Dunlevy, Pennsylvania Power Co., 
13 East Washington Street, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 
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NEW YORK City 


PITTSBURGH 
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(Cont.) 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH, 312 Fourth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Wm. B. McFall, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $2,187, Surplus $4,312, Deposits 
$110,630. 


FIDELITY TRUST CO., 414 Wood St., 
Pittsburgh, John A. Byerly, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $5,078, Surplus $29,921, Deposits 
$299,636. 


MELLON NATL. BANK & TRUST 
CO., Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
John A. Mayer, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$63,958, Surplus $187,295, Deposits 
$1,820,132. 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST CO., Sth Ave. and Wood St., 
Pittsburgh 30, Frank E. Agnew, Jr., 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $16,720, Surplus 
$28,680, Deposits $577,126. 


UNION NATIONAL BANK OF PITTS- 
BURGH, 4th and Wood, Pittsburgh, C. 
L. McCune, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,850, 
Surplus $10,000, Deposits $115,565. 


BERKS COUNTY TRUST CO., 35-43 
N. 6th St., Reading, S. D. Kline, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,000, Surplus $5,500, 
Deposits $110,088. Not a member of 
Federal Reserve System. 


NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
NATIONAL BANK AND _ TRUST 
COMPANY, Wyoming Ave. at Spruce 
St., Scranton, F. E. Hemelright, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $5,562, Surplus $5,638, 
Deposits $138,629. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 


1957 

Short tons 
(unless 

otnerwise 
stated) 





Mineral alue 
(thousands) 


CLIMATE ©!) 


PLANT LOCATION 


Cement (thous. 376- 
Ib. bbls.) 


148,130 
Clays (thous.)...... 
Coal: 


4, 074 22,012 
Anthracite (thous.) 25,338 
Bituminous (thous.) 85,365 

Cobalt (cont. of 
concentrate) 
(thous. Ibs.)...... 

Gold (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.) 
(troy ozs.)........ 

Iron ore (usable) 
(thous. long tons, 
gr. wet.) 

Iron oxide pigments 


227,754 
492,539 


599 


* 


9 
18,406 


Lime (thous.)....... 
Natural gal (mill. 
cu. ft.) 
Natural-gas liquids: 
Natural-gasoline 
(thous. gals.)..... 
LP-gases 
(thous. gals.)..... 


1,298 


107,300 35,400 


3,106 192 


1,211 106 
236 
Petroleum (crude) 

(thous. 42-gal. bbls.) 8,179 
Pyrophyllite 

(sericite schist)... . 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 
Silver (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.) 

(thous. troy ozs.).. 
Slate (thous.)....... 
Stone (thous.)...... 
Sulfur, recovered ele- 

mental (long tons). 


38.687 


19,570 


* 
12,406 


* 


139 
43,258 


* 
* 


Value of items that cannot be 

disclosed: Copper, gem stones 

and values indicated by foot- 

note * 5 
Total Pennsylvania 1,082,093 
* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (12) 

Total forest land, 1953—15,205,000 
acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total 19,306, soft- 
wood 2,881, hardwood 16,425; Net An- 
nual Growth, 1952—ttotal 750, softwood 
93, hardwood 657; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—ttotal 428, softwood 100, hard- 
wood 328. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 10,629, 


Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 


softwood 1,020, hardwood 9,609; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 357, soft- 
wood 26, hardwood 331; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 131, softwood 25, hard- 
wood 106. 


Wood pulp Production in thousands of 
tons of 2,000 pounds, 1958—410. 





ORGANIZED DISTRICTS 
DEFINED 


An “organized or “planned” 
industrial district is a tract of 
land which is subdivided and 
developed according to a com- 
prehensive plan for the use of 
a community of industries, 
with streets, rail lead tracks, 
and utilities installed before 
sites are sold to prospective 
occupants. 


The comprehensive plan 
must provide for adequate 
control of the area and build- 
ings through restrictions and 
zoning with a view to protect- 
ing the investments of both 
developers of the district and 
industries occupying the im- 
proved sites. 


These districts exemplify 
the highest degree of planning 
and organization, and most of 
them offer a full range of 
services and facilities, such as 
design and construction of in- 
dustrial buildings, financial 
assistance, public warehous- 
ing, banking, fire and police 
protection, and clubrooms and 
restaurants. 
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DEL AW AR Colonel C. B. Shaffer, Acting Director, Delaware State Development Department, 
45 The Green, Dover, Delaware. 


STATE LAND AREA (49th), 1,978 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (47th) 318,085 
(1959 est. 441,000) 


CITY OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated population (000’s) in paren- 
theses. Left marginal numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Wilmington 110,356 (115.1) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES“) 


Delaware lies on the Atlantic coastal plain and is for the most 
part level and low. However, the northern portion of the state is 
rolling country with bold hills and moderately deep valleys. 
Southward, the country is level or gently undulating. In the ex- 
treme south there is a swamp area of 50,000 acres. The eastern 
boundary of the state is formed by Delaware Bay and the Atlantic 
Ocean. The shore of the bay is marshy; that of the Atlantic is 
sandy. 





Note—Shaded counties are those having a population per 
square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950 


PERSONAL INCOME U.S. Delaware U.S. Delaware 
Finance, Insurance & 

1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 

SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 

1957 (dollars) (B1) 


Inerease 6. PERCENT CHANGES IN _INDI- 
st set’ aar'iss7, ©«—««S. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 | COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA/ NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
Delaware 2,740 1,634 + 67.7. +~—- TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- | STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 


lions of dollars) (B2) U.S. Delaware 
2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF U.S. Delaware Contract Construction... 136 245 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 14,408 28 Manufacturi 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) Contract Construction.. 15,677 64 Wholesale & Retail 
Private Manufacturing 76,984 329 
Farm Government Non-Farm Wholesale & Retail 
United States 4.7 168 78.5 gemercares: >> SEP EN 
Del . m * inance, 
elaware 2.9 11.6 85.5 Real Estate 27 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
cumtaian Gehonik Ee TURK cor LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 


INCOME, 1955 (B2) 1, GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


W. 

— ae INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 
Salaries Income Income 

United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 


All Producti Value added 
Delaware 66.7 8.2 20.0 employees workers. by =" 











4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- Number | Payrolis Man-hours | Wages 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- umver | ($1,000) (1,000) | ($1,000) | Unadiusted 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- — en A 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) pnw all 17203 aso 7280 

i 7,044 1,961 

7,921 

3,141 

841 

7,010 

2,406 
4,063 9,715 16,233 
































(Cont.) 

2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
DELAWARE $89.31 $86.62 $84.71 
Wilmington 102.44 101.50 94.67 
Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
DELAWARE 39.0 40.1 39.4 
Wilmington 39.4 40.6 38.8 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1953 
ELAWARE $2.29 $2.16 $2.15 
Wilmington 2.60 2.50 2.44 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
152.2 150.0 149.8 
128.8 127.1 129.0 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
DELAWARE 59.5 56.7 58.4 
Wilmington 56.7 54.5 56.7 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP C* 
Wilmington No Change No Change 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 

1959 
Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
2,766 2.3 


1958 
Annual Average—5,268 Rate (%) 4.3 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 
Annual Average—3,043 Rate (%) 2.4 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


April, 
3,766 


June, 
2,280 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 

Total New New Structures& New Botiony 
Expenditures Additions to Plant and Equipmen' 
58,976 22,091 36,885 
2. 1954—- MANUFACTURING _— EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 

(D1) 


Value 
added by 
eles industry manufacture 
pee All employees ($1,000) 
SOB 660 oe iSe Fees 54,530 353,083 
Food & kindred prods. 6,065 37,509 
Apparel & related 
hee dan eases 3,265 22,037 
Printing & publishing 1,323 8,929 
Chemicals & prods. 6,007 101,706 
Leather & leather 
EE NES 1,994 12,025 

Stone, clay & glass 

ine ae 522 3,213 
Primary metal 

industries........ 2,951 25,287 
Fabricated metal 

MU cuaace se +20 1,328 8,757 
Machinery, excep 

electrical. ........ 2,814 14,868 
Administrative & 

auxiliary......... 15,112 ines: dete 


1957— For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 
DELAWARE 


Wilmington 

J. HUBER DENN, Indus. Comm., Delaware 
State Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 1112- 
1114 King St. 


ARNOLD GOLDSBOROUGH, Arnold Golds- 
borough, Realtor, 9 E. 12th St. 


EDWARD F. SPEAR, Indus. Engr., Delaware 
Power & Light Co., 600 Market St. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITY OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city. 

Wilmington 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 


RAILROADS (E1) 

1. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. Charles 
St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

2. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

3. Reading Co., Reading Terminal, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

AIRLINES (E2) 

4. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington 1, D.C. 

5. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

6. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. 

7. Air Taxi: 

Atlantic Aviation Corp., New Castle 
County Airport, Wilmington, Del. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 

There are 3 Class I and 10 Class II mo- 
tor carriers of property and passengers 
with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Wilmington to: 

Chicago, Ill.—760 

New Orleans, La.—1,284 

New York, N. Y.—125 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,940 





South Atlantic States—DELAWARE 


9 
AND 





MOTOR CARRIERS — SIZE 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
13 feet, 6 inches for automobile 
transports. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: 35 feet. 
Combination: 60 feet. 
Tractor-semitrailer: 50 feet. 
Other combination: 60 feet. 
Weight— 
Axle: 20,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 36,000 pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: 700 pounds. 


POWER and FUEL 


1, ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Pri- 
vately owned, 1. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERA- 
TING CAPACITY OF ALL ELEC- 
TRIC UTILITIES IN STATE, Decem- 
ber 31, 1958: (F2) 342,000 KW. 


3. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—790,000,000 KWH; $13,- 
746,000. 


4. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: 
(F2) 192. 


5. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 1,000; in- 
dustrial, 1,000. 


6. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 3; liq- 
uid-petroleum gas, 1. Number of com- 
munities in state served through mains: 
14. 


7. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 3,500. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 56.0 millions of 
therms. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Wilmington—leg 
UTILITIES 
1. Delaware Power and Light Co.—(eg) 
600 Market St., Wilmington 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc,, Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

(Continued on page 315) 
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8S New Plants Already! 
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| THATCHER GLASS MFG. CO. 


0S. ‘SCHLITZ BREWING co. 


ss np he 


CAMDEN GRAIN CO. me 


ae 


=> 


Follow the Leaders to 


Tampa’s Industrial Park... 


in the Southeast Coastal 6! 


Expanding? Relocating? Take a tip 
from the eight diversified companies 
which have settled or will settle in 
Florida at the 1,026-acre Tampa In- 
dustrial Park. 

Join them and share the advantages 
of this planned-for-industry spot in the 
profit-producing Coastal 6. Over 500 
acres still remain for your selection. 
City water available at site. Lead rail 
tracks already installed; spurs will be 
placed where you want them. Congen- 


ial community; estimated 5,000 workers 
available. Ideal climate .. . relaxed 
“patio” living and outdoor sports year 
around. 

‘ Worth investigating? You bet! De- 
tails on this and other Coastal 6 sites 
are yours on request. Just write, wire 
or phone. Our industrial develop- 
ment specialists will give you 

the facts you want in a 

hurry. All inquiries 

held confidential. 


Direct Inquiries to: 


R. P. JOBB 

Assistant Vice-President 
Department C-20 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Wilmington, N. C. 


RAILROAD 


Serving 
The 
Coasta/ 6 





FLORIDA 


ton Building, East Wing, Tallahassee, Florida. 








PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


The average elevation of the state above 
sea level is less than that of but one other 
state. The northwestern portion is rolling, 
hilly country; the eastern section is a part of 
the Atlantic coastal plain; the western coast- 
line is less regular than the eastern, being in- 
dented by a number of bays and harbors. 
Along much of the western coast, and along 
nearly the whole of the eastern coast, extends 
a line of sand reefs and narrow islands. The 
state is divided, east and west, by a ridge in 
its central part. The central region is noted 
for its approximately 30,000 lakes. The chief 
feature of the southern portion of the state 
is the Everglades, an extremely level expanse 
of about 2,860,000 acres. 
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B. R. Fuller, Jr., Executive Director, Florida Development Commission, Doyle E. Carl- 


STATE LAND AREA (22nd) 54,262 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (20th) 2,771,305 
(1959 est. 4,439,900) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated pop- 
ulation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 
(12) Clearwater 15,581 (41.3) 
(7) Coral Gables 19,837 (34.4) 
(1) Daytona Beach 30,187 (44.7) 
(2) Fort Lauderdale 36,328 (91.8) 
(18) Fort Pierce 13,502 (25.3) 
(3) Gainesville 26,861 (32.9) 
(7) Hialeah 19,676 (58.3) 
(16) Hollywood 14,351 (37.6) 
(4) Jacksonville 204,517 (235.3) 
(5) Key West 26,433 (51.1) 
(6) Lakeland 30,851 (43.8) 
(7) Miami 249,276 (300.3) 
(8) Miami Beach 46,282 (54.9) 
(7) North Miami 10,734 (28.4) 
(9) Orlando 52,367 (89.3) 
(10) Panama City 25,814 (33.9) 
(11) Pensacola 43,479 (53.2) 
(12) St. Petersburg 96,738 (173.2) 
(17) Sarasota 18,896 (37.7) 
(13) Tallahassee 27,237 (45.9) 
(14) Tampa 124,681 (264.5) 
(15) West Palm Beach 43,162 (62.2) 


Note—Shaded counties are those having a population 
per square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 


1957 
2,027 
1,836 


United States 
Florida 


1,316 . 
1,143 60.6 
2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Government Non-Farm 
16.8 78.5 
21.1 72.4 


Farm 
United States 4.7 
Florida 6.5 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 

we 


Salaries 
United States 68.5 
Florida 62.1 


Proprietors’ 
Income 
12.9 
16.3 


Property 
Income 


12.3 
14.9 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 
Florida 
6.7 
11.8 
11.6 


24.4 


7. 
5. 
16. 
12. 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 
U.S. Florida 
14,408 389 
15,677 456 
76,984 479 


49,389 1,115 


U.S. Florida 
Finance, Insurance & 
258 
262 
701 
25,825 557 
6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 
U.S. Florida 
226 
192 


137 


Contract Construction. .. 
Manufacturing 
Wholesale & Retail 


303 
101 
140 


_ PLANT LOCATI : 
| “THE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK” 
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PLANT LOCATION 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see page 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 





i All 
| employees 


j Value added 
—— by manufacture 
. ($1,000) 





| 
| Number 





Payrolis 
($1,000) 


Man-hours 


Number (1,000) 


Unadjusted 




















579,564 


120,220 241,969 1,212,640 





123,916 
21,459 7,490 
18,025 6,622 
41,694 
23,303 
63,296 


48,230 
56,298 
25,098 
38,480 


Apparel & related products 
Lumber & wood products 
Furniture & fixtures 

Pulp, paper, & products........... 
Printing & publishing 
Chemicals & products 
Stone, clay & glass products 
Fabricated metal products 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
Administrative & auxiliary 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


$74.96 $74.62 $70.24 
82.61 80.19 73.08 
73.78 72.25 68.11 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 
Miami 
Tampa- 

St. Petersburg 73.80 


73.57 69.19 


Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


FLORIDA 40.3 41.0 40.6 
Jacksonville 40.1 40.5 39.5 
Miami 40.1 39.7 39.6 
Tampa- 

St. Petersburg 41.0 41.1 40.7 


Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


FLORIDA $1.86 $1.82 $1.73 
Jacksonville 2.06 1.98 1.85 
Miami 1.84 1.82 1.72 
Tampa- 

St. Petersburg 1.80 1.79 1.70 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
1,230.1 1,213.9 1,151.1 
135.5 134.2 131.0 
293.4 291.4 278.0 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 
Miami 
Tampa- 

St. Petersburg 185.4 


182.2 174.1 


. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1969 1958 
FLORIDA 189.0 186.4 174.4 
Jacksonville 20.2 20.3 20.1 
Miami 37.5 . 374. 364 
Tampa- 
St. Petersburg 34.8 344 32.4 


24,310 49,537 306,043 


38,242 
29,514 


. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 

July, 1959 Sept., 1959 
GROUP C* GROUP B* 
Jacksonville Jacksonville No Change 


Miami GROUP C* 
Tampa- Miami 
St. Petersburg Tampa- 
St. Petersburg “ 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


Nov., 1959 


No Change 


6. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 

1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
23,475 23,797 30,268 3.6 


1958 
Annual Average—32,596 Rate (%) 4.0 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 
Annual Average—18,339 Rate (%) 2.4 
§ (U.S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New 
Expenditures 


181,737 


New Structures & | New Machinery 
Additions to Plant -and Equipment 


56,179 125,558 


2. 1954 —- MANUFACTURING __ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 
Value 
added by 
Major industry ae 
Group adjusted 
All employees “G4, 000) 
123,958 797,721 
Food & kindred prods. 30,391 212,319 
Tobacco manufactures 8,959 33,730 
Apparel & related 
19,869 


56,866 
23,197 
139,238 
62,710 


prods 
Furniture & fixtures. 4,696 
Pulp, paper & prods. 11,622 
Printing & publishing 9,420 


Chemicals & prods... 80,684 


36,843 


56,085 

4,417 
29,395 
10,059 


acter equipt. 
Misc. manufactures. . 
Administrative & 

a 


1957 For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


FLORIDA 
Bradenton 


HARRY LEE, Executive Director, Manatee 
County Committee of ‘100, P.O. Box 360. 


Clearwater 


JOHN C. YOUNG, Ind. Dir., Clearwater 
Chamber of Commerce, 411 Cleveland St. 


Jacksonville 


HAROLD A. MARTIN, » Barnett Na- 
tional Bank, 106 W. pe "st. 
BURNHAM C. M Dir., 


Exec. 
Committee of 100, Jacksonville Area 
C. of C., 604 Hogan St. 


Miami 


DAVID P. CALDWELL, Director of Indus- 
7 eee —_ Florida Power & Light 
Cae, eS Ave. 
RICHARD a er. Dade County 
pi tA, | Dept., 345 N. E. 2nd Ave. 


Okeechobee 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, Menage, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, P. O. Box a 


Orlando 


MILTON D. BLANCK, Mgr., Real Est. Dept., 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Co., 101 E. 
Colonial Dr. 

JOHN L. RHODES, Industrial Public Rela- 
tions, P. O. Box 689. 


Quincy 
ROB’T W. BRUCE, Ind. Dev. Cons., Quincy 


Development Corp., Chamber of Com- 
merce, 389. 


St. Petersburg 


ANDREW H. HINES, JR., Director Industrial 
Development Dept., Florida Power Corp., 
101-5th St., So. 

S. R. KIRBY, Executive Director, Committee 
of 100, 3rd Ave. & 4th St., S. 

ELMER J. KRAUSS, President, The Elmer 
J. Rzauss Cageaiants ion, Inc., 3300 34th St., 

ts) 


Tallahassee 


MURPRY, Director Industrial 
mn, Florida Development 
Commission, Caldwell Bldg. 


Tampa 


A. R. TIMBERMAN, JR., Manager Industrial 
Dept., BO. Box 42, Chamber of Com- 


merce, P. 
. PIERCE WOOD, Industrial Development 
: emer Tampa Electric Co., P. O. Box 


Vero Beach 
IRVIN E. DEIBERT, JR., 309 Live Oak Rd. 


West Palm Beach 

PAUL F. HRABKO, Industrial Sales Depart- 
ment, Perini-Westward Devel rs, Inc. 

P D. Vice President, Lewis 


LEWIS, 
Terminals, P. O. Box 616, Riviera Beach 
Branch. 
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Address your inquiry to 


PINELLAS COUNTY INDUSTRY COUNCIL 


1327 Ninth Street South, St. Petersburg 5, Florida 





7 EVERYTHING 
=<) for YOUR 
\) INDUSTRY 





No other area in 
Florida offers 
industry as much as 
Manatee County. 
Ideal tropical 
climate, ample labor 
supply, good 
industrial sites, 

and all transpor- 
tation facilities. 
And right in the 
middle of Florida’s 
fastest growing 
section. 


COMMITTEE 
OF 100 
BRADENTON, 
FLORIDA 


WRITE FOR FREE /NOUSTRIAL BROCHURE 


Harry Lee, Executive Director 
P. O. Box 360 
Bradenton, Fla. 


Name 





Firm 
Address 
City 
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TRANSPORTATION 
CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed be- 
low that serve that city.) 


Clearwater 2, 3, 9, 10, 12, 34, 41, 42 

Coral Gables 1, 2 

Daytona Beach 1, 9, 10, 11 

Fort Lauderdale 1, 2, 10, 11, 12, 34 

Fort Pierce 1 

Gainesville 2, 3, 9 

Hialeah 1, 2 

Hollywood 1, 2 

Jacksonville 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 13, 
15, 34 

Key West 2, 10, 16 

Lakeland 3, 10 

Miami 1, 2, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17 to 
41 incl., 43 

No. Miami 1 

Orlando 2, 3, 9, 10, 11, 14 

Panama City 6, 10, 15 

Pensacola 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 

St. Petersburg 2, 3, 9, 10, 12, 13, 34, 39, 
40, 41, 42 

Sarasota 2, 3, 10, 11 

Tallahassee 2, 9, 10 

Tampa 2, 3, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 25, 34, 
39, 40, 41, 42 

West Palm Beach 1, 2, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 
16 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. Florida East Coast Ry., St. Augus- 
tine. 

2. Seaboard Air Line R.R., 3600 West 
Broad St., Richmond 13, Va. 

. Atlantic Coast Line R.R., Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 


. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

. Jacksonville Terminal Co., P.O. Box 
2319, Jacksonville 3. 

. Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Ry., 
Dothan, Ala. 

. St. Louis - San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


9. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. 

10. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48. 

. Air Taxi: 
Volusia Aviation Service, Inc., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Daytona Beach. 
Sunny South Aircraft Service, Inc., 
Broward County International 
Airport, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Aviation Services, Inc., Craig Air- 
port, Imeson Airport, Jacksonville. 

American Air Taxi, Inc., Miami In- 
ternational Airport, Miami. 

Franklin Flying Service, Chalk Sea- 
plane Base, Miami Masters Air- 
port, Miami. 

Showalter Flying Service, Inc., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Orlando. 

Bell Flying Service, Hagler Mun 
Airport, Pensacola. 


. Mackey Airlines, 


. Avianca-Columbian National 


. CUBANA-Compania 


J&J Aircraft, Inc., Sarasota-Braden- 
ton Airport, Sarasota. 

Aero Services, Inc., Tampa Interna- 
tional Airport, Tampa. 

Florida Air Taxi, Tampa Interna- 
tional Airport, Tampa. 

American Air Taxi, Inc., Internation- 
al Airport, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Inc., Broward 
County International Airport, Fort 
Lauderdale. 


. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


. Riddle Airlines Inc., International 


Airport, Miami. 


. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta Air- 


port, Atlanta, Ga. 


. “Q” Airways, International Airport, 


West Palm Beach. 


. APA-Aerovias Panama Airways, 180 


S.E. Third Ave., Miami. 


. AVENSA - Aerovias Venezolanas, 


S.A., 110 Biscayne Blvd., Miami. 
Air- 
ways, 309 E. Flagler St., Miami 32. 


. Aviateca - Guatemalan International 


Airline, 247 S.E. 1st St., Miami. 


. BOAC -British Overseas Airways 


Corp., 10 Biscayne Blvd., Miami. 


. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 


change Park, Dallas, Texas 


. British West Indian Airways, 10 Bis- 


cayne Blvd., Miami. 


. CDA-Dominican Airlines, Interna- 


tional Airport, Miami. 


. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 


National Airlines, Washington, D. C. 
Cubana de 
Aviacion, S.A., 100 Biscayne Blvd., 
Miami. 


. Ecuatoriana de Aviacion, P.O. Box 


524, Miami Springs. 


. Guest Aerovias Mexico, 44 Colum- 


bus Arcade, Miami. 


. KLM-Royal Dutch Airlines, Colum- 


bus Hotel, 308 N.E. First St., Miami. 


. Lanica Airlines—Lineas Aereas de 


Nicaragua, S.A., Miami Int. Airport, 
Miami. 


. LLC-Lloyd Aereo Colombiano, 141 


Third Ave., Miami. 


. LACSA-Lineas Aereas Costarricen- 


ses, S. A., 232 Plaza Bldg., Miami. 


. LAV-Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, 


332 Biscayne Blvd., Miami 32. 


. Northeast Airlines, Logan Interna- 


tional Airport, Boston, Mass. 


. Pan American World Airways Sys- 


tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


. RANSA-Rutas Aereas Nacionales, 


S.A., P.O. Box 625, Miami Inter- 
national Airport, Miami 48. 


. REAL -Aerovias Brasil, 244 Biscayne 


Blvd., Miami. 


. TAN Airlines, P.O. Box 222, Inter- 


national Airport, Miami. 


. U.S. Overseas Airlines, 405 Lexing- 


ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 


Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Next time you’re thinking 
about that expansion or move 
we'd like to have you 


LOOK AT FLORIDA 


There are many good 
locations, but only 

one is best for you. 

Many have already discovered 
that for them 


FLORIDA IS BEST 


These are the reasons... 
Ideal year-round working 
and living conditions. 

Ease of recruiting engineers 
and highly-skilled technicians. 


RAPIDLY-EXPANDING POPULATION 


and consumer markets and 
basically favorable State 
tax structure. 


We'll be happy to help you 
with plant location surveys 
covering manpower, markets, 
plant sites, as well as 
educational, cultural and 
other economic factors. 


Why not take a 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR 


to investigate Florida communities 
and see for yourself. 


Send for a set of our 


FREE PANORAMIC MAPS 


showing Florida 
from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Atlantic Ocean. 


For information or assistance 
write, wire or phone 
ANDREW H. HINES, JR., 
DIRECTOR OF AREA 
DEVELOPMENT, 


FLORIDA POWER CORPORATION 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
TEL. 5-2151 
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(Cont.) 

41. Northwest-Orient Airlines, 1885 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

42. Trans-Canada Air Lines, 141 First 
Ave. N., St. Petersburg. 

43. LAN-Linea Aerea Nacional-Chile, 
12-14 McAllister Arcade, Miami 32. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 18 Class I and 24 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Miami to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,389 

New Orleans, La.—887 

New York, N. Y.—1,346 

San Francisco, Calif.—3,190 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 

13 feet, 6 inches for automobile 
transports. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: Two-axle: 35 
feet; three or more axle: 40 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 

combination limit. 
Combination: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 

Weight— 

Axle: 20,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 40,000 pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (E4, E5) 

Blue Stack Towing Co., P.O. Box 1171, 
Tampa. 
Service: Tampa, Fla. and New Or- 
leans, La. (Alternates with exempt 
service.) 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (Fl) Pri- 
vately owned, 5; publicly owned, 7; 
federal projects, 2 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERA- 
TING CAPACITY OF ALL ELEC- 
TRIC UTILITIES IN STATE, Decem- 
ber 31, 1958: (F2) 3,263,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1961 KW: (F3) 1959— 
378,500; 1960—361,000, 1961—396,000. 
Total—1,135,500. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—6,315,000,000 KWH; $140,- 
839,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
5,735. 


6. WATER POWER,, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed — Total capacity, 43,000; 
Utilities, 43,000; Undeveloped—60,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 4; 
manufactured gas, 8; liquid-petroleum 
gas, 9. Number of communities in 
state served through mains: 65. 


8. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 12,600. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 481.0 millions of 
therms. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Clearwater—le, 2g 
Coral Gables—3e 
Daytona Beach—3e, 4g 
Fort Lauderdale—3e, 5g 
Fort Pierce—6e 
Gainesville—7e, 8g 
Hialeah—3e 
Hollywood—3e, 5g 
Jacksonville—9e, 10g 
Key West—lle 
Lakeland—12e, 13g 
Miami—3e, 14g 

Miami Beach—3e, 5g 
North Miami—3e, 5g 
Orlando—15e, 16g 
Panama City—17e 
Pensacola—i7e, 18g 

St. Petersburg—lie, 19g, 20g 
Sarasota—3e, 21g 
Tallahassee—22eg 
Tampa—23e, 24g 

West Palm Beach—3e, 25g 


UTILITIES 


1. Florida Power Corp. 
101 S. Fifth St., St. Petersburg 
2. Clearwater Municipal Gas Dept. 
Clearwater 
3. Florida Power and Light Co. 
25 S. E. Second Ave., Miami 
. Houston Corp., Daytona Beach Div. 
614 Volusia Ave., Daytona Beach 
. Peoples Gas System, Inc., East 
Coast Div. 
564 N. E. 125th St., North Miami 
. City of Fort Pierce 
City Hall, Ave. A., Fort Pierce 
. City of Gainesville 
903 S. Bay St., Gainesville 
. Gainesville Gas Co. 
216 W. University Ave., Gainesville 
. Jacksonville Elec. Plant 
34 S. Laura St., Jacksonville 2 
. Jacksonville Gas Corp. 
29 E. Adams St., Jacksonville 1 
. City of Key West Utility Bd., 
P. O. Box 1060, Key West 
. Lakeland Light and Water Dept. 
P. O. Box 480, Lakeland 
. Houston Corp., Lakeland Div. 
500 S. Florida St., Lakeland 
. Houston Corp., Miami Div. 
1409 Biscayne Blvd., Miami 
. Orlando Utilities Comm. 
400 S. Orange Ave., Orlando 
. Houston Corp., Orlando Div. 
100 E. Central Ave., Orlando 
. Gulf Power Co. 
75 N. Pace Blvd., Pensacola 
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aaa Get a Whirly-Bird’s Eye View of 


. Houston Corp. 
7100 30th Ave., St. Petersburg s 
. City of St. Petersburg Gas Dept. Jacksonville 
City Hall, St. Petersburg ses 
. Southern Gas and Elec. Corp. 
1001 Central Ave., Sarasota 2 “ 
_ City of Tallahassee with Captain Mac 
Park and Adams St., Tallahassee 
. Tampa Elec. Co. 
111 N. Dale Mabry Ave., Tampa 
. Peoples Gas System, West Coast 
Div. 
215 Tampa St., Tampa 1, Fla. 
. Florida Public Utilities Co. 
338 Datura St., West Palm Beach 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 2 
; ; Captain B. C. McCaffree 
no are for ” fiscal year ending Manager, Industrial Dept., 

Yield Percentage Jacksonville Area Chamber of Commerce 

Initial Taxes 
Franchise Tax ’ 
Property Tax Locally Allocated 
Intangibles Tax 20,244,624 
Alcoholic Beverage Tax 45,034,409 
Gasoline Tax 115,855,784 
Severance Tax 45,367 


Clorette Tox 29,167,388 Looking for a Southeastern plant or office location? Ask 
Motor Vehicle Fees 52,878,601 ; Captain Mac to arrange for a ’copter tour of Jacksonville 
er Fees a “ Ca is ‘ : ¥ 
Documentary Stamp eased and vicinity to view industrial growth and spot possible sites. 
ax , , 
Sales T 148,180,277 \e . ildi , 
Public Utilities Tax re ey You'll see new government buildings, new hotels, new office 
Insurance Companies sisilhcala buildings... a $90 million Expressway project ...new bridges 


Estate Tax 3,969,265 ...new industrial growth of every description. 


Unemployment : 

Se aS Coupled with these are Jacksonville’s deep-water port... 
Ph §485,929,791° a strategic location for serving not only Florida but the 

otal state tax collections do not include the ° ° 

unemployment compensation tax. whole Southeast and Latin America...ample manpower... 
SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: plus wonderful Florida living! 


See table on page 23. Jacksonville’s Got It... ask Captain Mac. Write for fact-filled 
LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: survey kit on our Port, Taxes, Transportation, Market, Labor, 
See All-State Charts on page 24. Government, and Utilities; or phone collect ELgin 3-6161. 


FINANCE MAIL TODAY 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— Capt. B. C. McCaffree, 

105; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS Executive Director, Committee of 100, 

AND TRUST COs.—183. TOTAL RE- Jacksonville Area Chamber of Commerce, 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL men! omen Pett. 

BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- Paks ot 

SOURCES, $5,050.6; ITS, $4,- Dear Captain Mac: Please send the facts about 
581.5. (H1) . —** a Cc KSONVILLE adercdang Jacksonville! 

Florida is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 6. (H2) Branch banking prohibited. nema 





Title 





(Continued on page 108) 
. Bus. Address 
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26 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 


of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located, 


THE ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 
OF JACKSONVILLE, 121 West Forsyth 
St., Jacksonville, J. W. Shands, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $4,000, Surplus $6,000; 
Deposits $189,755. 


BARNETT NATIONAL BANK, Laura 
and W. Adams Sts., Jacksonville 3, W. 
R. Barnett, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,000, 
Surplus $5,000, Deposits $128,094. 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK OF 
JACKSONVILLE, 51 W. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville 1, Roger L. Main, Chairman 
& Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,000, Surplus 
$8,500, Deposits $164,077. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
MIAMI, 100 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami 
30, Ralph W. Crum, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $6,000, Surplus $9,000, Deposits 
$289,331. 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO., 169 E. Flagler St., Miami, 
C. F. Shewmake, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$3,600, Surplus $5,400, Deposits $91,701. 


THE EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF TAMPA, Franklin and Twiggs, Tam- 
pa, G. R. Griffin, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,000, Surplus $3,500, Deposits $108,- 
589. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
TAMPA, 414-16 Franklin St., Tampa 1, 
W. Howard Frankland, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $3,000, Surplus $3,000, Deposits 
$112,745. 


CLIMATE “!) 
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RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 
1957. 





ton: 

(unless 
otherwise 

stated) 


422 


Mineral 


Clays (thous.)...... 
Lime (thous.)....... 


Value 
(thousands) 


$6,067 
* 


3 
195 
Petroleum (crude) 
(thous. 42-gal. bbls.) * 
Phosphate rock 
eS ee 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 
Stone (thous.)...... 
Titanium conc.: 
Ilmenite (gr. wgt.). 
Rutile (gr. wgt.)... 
Zirconium conc 


10,191 
6,753 
21,786 


56,802 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: Rare-earth metals 
concentrates, staurolite, and 
values indicated by footnote* 28,718 


Total Florida 136,026 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


64,789 
6,148 
30,467 


+ 
* 


1,976 


FORESTS (12) 

Total forest land, 1953, 23,047,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 23,032, softwood 
18,064, hardwood 4,968; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 1,625, softwood 
1,389, hardwood 236; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 931, softwood 808, hard- 
wood 123. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 8,152, 
softwood 5,942, hardwood 2,210; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 458, soft- 
wood 362, hardwood 96; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 252, softwood 224, 
hardwood 27. 

Wood pulp Production in thousands of 
tons of 2,000 pounds, 1958—2,102. 


Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 








POPULATION SHIFTS 


Approximately one out of every 
five persons 1 year old and over in 
the United States changed his place 
of residence between April, 1956, 
and April, 1957, according to the 
results of a sample survey con- 
ducted by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. In April, 1957, 31,800,000 
persons, or 19.4% of the popula- 
tion, were living in a different 
house from the one in which they 
lived in April, 1956. As in other 
years, the majority were living in 
a different house but in the same 
county. Of the remaining 10,000,- 
000 mobile persons, the number 
who had moved between states was 
about equal to the number who 
had moved between counties with- 
in the same state. 


SOURCE OF INCOME 


One-fifth of lower income fam- 
ilies depend entirely on income 
other than earnings. Three-fifths 
of all families were entirely de- 
pendent on income received from 
work done, either from wage or 
salary work or some form of self- 
employment, whereas one-third re- 
ceived income from earnings and 
other sources, such as pensions, 
rent, interest, dividends. A small 
proportion of all families, 5% was 
dependent solely on income other 
than earnings. 
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Abit Massey, Director, Georgia Department of Commerce, 100 State Capitol, Atlanta 
3, Georgia. 


GEORGI 





STATE LAND AREA (21st) 58,483 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (13th) 3,444,578 
(1959 est. 3,837,900) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated population (000’s) in paren- 
theses. Left marginal numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Albany 31,155 (47.1) (3) East Point 21,080 (35.3) 
(2) Athens 28,180 (37.0) (6) LaGrange 25,025 (27.8) 
(3) Atlanta 331,314 (510.0) (7) Macon 70,252 (87.1) 

(4) Augusta 71,508 (101.2) (11) Marietta 20,687 (44.3) 
(10) Brunswick 17,954 (26.5) (8) Rome 29,615 (38.4) 

(5) Columbus 79,611 (129.6) (9) Savannah 119,638 (139.8) 
(3) Decatur 21,635 (26.9) (12) Valdosta 20,046 (33.7) 





PHYSICAL FEATURES!) 


The surface of Georgia is divided into five physical 
zones. From the seacoast a plain of 35,000 sq. mi. 
extends northward embracing about 60 percent of the 
state. This is a part of the Atlantic coastal plain. To 
the north lie the four other regions, the largest and 
scuthernmost being known as the Piedmont belt or 
plateau. The Blue Ridge escarpment extends into 
Georgia along the northeastern border of this belt. 
North of the belt lie the Appalachian Mountains 
region to the east, and the Great Valley region to the 
west. In the extreme northwest corner of the state is 
a small part of the Cumberland plateau. The coast 
counties of the southeast, and some of those on the 
Florida border, are not suitable for cultivation be- 
cause of numerous marshes and swamps. 














Note—Shaded counties are those having a popu- 
lation per square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 
PERSONAL INCOME bis 
1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 


27,639 411 
25,825 452 


Percent 
Increase 
1957 1947 1947-1957 
2,027 1,316 54.0 
1,431 884 61.9 


United States 
Georgia 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Georgia 7.9 21.2 70.9 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


Wages 
Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 


United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Georgia 68.1 16.7 9.1 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 


Contract Construction. . 
Manufacturing 
Wholesale & Retail 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 

U.S. Georgia 
14,408 387 
15,677 234 


Contract Construction. . 
i 76,984 1,052 


Manufa 
49,389 859 


168 
13,559 216 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 


U.S. Georgia 


Contract Construction... 136 113 
Manufacturing 111 
Wholesale & Retail 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 





All 
employees 


. Value added 
Production 
by manufacture| 
workers ($1,000) 





Number 








Payrolls 
($1,000) 


Man-hours | Wages 


Number | “"(1,000) | ($1,000) 


Unadjusted 




















GEORGIA, TOTAL 


328,854 1,071,892 


278,585 533,580 788,436 2,117,382 





Food & kindred products 


40,672 
Textile mill products 6 


129,210 
283,402 


28,703 56,730 
95,548 183,190 249,924 
38,503 82,264 
28,976 52,086 

7,022 17,431 


76,521 


2,740 5,539 
22,155 45,534 
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(Cont.) 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

GEORGIA $64.80 $66.01 $62.00 


Atlanta 78.59 81.00 75.27 
Savannah 88.61 87.77 84.84 


Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


GEORGIA 40.0 41.0 40.0 
Atlanta 39.1 40.3 39.0 
Savannah 42.6 42.4 42.0 


Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


GEORGIA $1.62 $1.61 $1.55 
Atlanta 2.01 2.01 1.93 
Savannah 2.08 2.07 2.02 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
GEORGIA 1,011.7 1,002.7 979.0 
Atlanta 359.9 357.4 347.2 
Savannah 54.4 54.6 54.0 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 

Sept. Aug. 
1959 1959 
GEORGIA 335.0 331.4 322.8 


Atlanta 86.8 86.0 83.5 
Savannah 15.1 15.1 15.3 


Sept. 
1958 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 

July, 1959 Sept., 1959 
GROUP B* 
Macon 
GROUP C* 
Atlanta 
Augusta- 
Aiken, S.C. 4 
Columbus 7” 
Savannah ° 


*SEE oe 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERI 


Nov., 1959 
No Change No Change 


No Change No Change 
Augusta 
Columbus 
Savannah 


6. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 


April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
26,843 23,068 21,485 3.0 


1958 


Annual Average—39,886 Rate (%) 5.6 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 


Annual A 26,968 Rat 38° 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) sid 


PLANT LOCATION 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & New Beshinery 
Expenditures Additions to Piant and Equipmen 


195,750 60,672 135,078 


2. 1954 —-MANUFACTURING-_ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 
Value 
added by 


Major industry manufacture 
Group unadjusted 
All employees 1. 
303,278 1,592,411 
Food & kindred prods. 34,596 263,797 
Textile mill prods... 103,079 379,814 
Apparel & related 


119,209 


101,530 
33,079 
155,088 
56,213 
79,500 


prod: 
Furniture & fixtures. 
Pulp, paper & prods. 
Printing & publishing 
Chemicals & prods... 
= & leather 


10,084 
2,463 11,406 
7,175 42,244 


pr 5,504 29,787 
Electrical machy.... 2,415 17,806 
Transportation equipt. 22,725 207,277 
Administrative & 

auxiliary 


1957—For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


GEORGIA 


Albany 


WALTER R. BROWN, Megr., Atvay Cham- 
ber of Commerce, P. O. Box 


Atlanta 

ROBERT M. HOLDER, Prop., Commercial 
& Industrial Real Est., 512 Title Bldg. 

C. D. McLENDON, Vice President, The 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, Mar- 
ietta at Broad St. 

PAUL W. MILLER, Manager, Industrial Bu- 
reau, Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 818 
Volunteer Bldg. 

HARRELL L. PERKINS, V. P., Central of 
Georgia Ry., 1212 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 
FRANK K. SHAW, General Manager, At- 
Bide. Chamber of Commerce, 818 Volunteer 


GEORGE I. WHITLATCH, Ind. Dev. 
Engr. Exp. Sta., Georgia Institute of Teh. 
nology. 

MAURICE L. WILSON, Indus. Engr., Georgia 
Power Co., 75 Marietta St., N. W 

PENN W. WORDEN JR., Industrial Manager, 
Georgia State _ ee od of Commerce, 900 
Forsyth Bldg. 

EUGENE A. YATES, JR., Mgr.-Indus. Dev. 
Div., Georgia Power Co. 


Augusta 


ALLEN H. DOUGLAS, Exec. Director, Com- 
Bide of 100, Inc., 220 Southern Finance 


yg 


BROOME, General Manager, 
Chamber of Commerce. 


WILLIAM 
F pekalb County 


Dublin 


OLIVER H. ANDERSON, Exec. Director, 
Chamber of Commerce. 








ORGANIZED DISTRICTS 
DEFINED 

An “organized” or “planned” 
industrial district is a tract of 
land which is subdivided and 
developed according to a com- 
prehensive plan for the use of 
a community of industries, 
with streets, rail lead tracks, 
and utilities installed before 
sites are sold to prospective 
occupants. 

The comprehensive plan 
must provide for adequate 
control of the area and build- 
ings through restrictions and 
zoning with a view to protect- 
ing the investments of both 
developers of the district and 
industries occupying the im- 
proved sites. 

These districts exemplify 
the highest degree of planning 
and organization, and most of 
them offer a full range of 
services and facilities, such as 
design and construction of in- 
dustrial buildings, financial 
assistance, public warehous- 
ing, banking, fire and police 
protection, and clubrooms and 
restaurants. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRICTS 
The establishment of or- 

ganized industrial districts is 

not a new idea in the United 

States, as a few date back be- 

fore 1900. The New York 

Dock Co., although perhaps 

not an organized district ac- 

cording to our modern defini- 
tion of the term, was never- 
theless organized on a planned 
basis in 1830. Among the 
early ones, Clearing Industrial 

District began operations in 

Chicago in 1899; North Kan- 

sas City Industrial District, in 

1900; Industry City, a part of 

Bush Terminal in New York, 

and Central Manufacturing 

District of Chicago, in 1905. 
The organized district ap- 

proach to industrial devel- 

opment has come into real 
prominence in the United 

States only since 1940, as 

three-fourths of all districts in 

existence today have been 
established since that date. 











Marietta 


CHARLES L. MANNER, Exec. Secretary, 
Cobb County C. of C., 200 Lawrence St. 


North Atlanta 

H. McKINLEY CONWAY, JR., Ed.-Publ. 
Industrial Development, ‘Conway Bldg. 

WILLIAM PRUETT, Vice President, Conway 
Publications, Inc., 2592 Apple Valley Rd. 

Savannah 


G. H. KISSINGER, JR., Director, 
“aca District Autiorite P. O. Box 
7 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed be- 
low that serve that city.) 


Albany 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 16, 17, 18 

Athens 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 17 

Atlanta 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 10, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 24 

Augusta 1, 3, 6, 7, 11, 12, 13, 16, 21 

Brunswick 1, 6, 16, 21 

Columbus 2, 3, 6, 16, 17, 21 

Decatur 7 

East Point 3, 10 

La Grange 1, 10 

Macon 2, 3, 6, 7, 16, 21 

Marietta 9 

Rome 3, 6, 16 

Savannah 1, 2, 3, 6, 14, 16, 21, 23 

Valdosta 1, 6, 11, 15, 17, 23 


RAILROADS (E1) 


. Atlantic Coast Line R.R., Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

. Seaboard Air Line R.R., 3600 West 
Broad St., Richmond 13, Va. 

. Central of Ga. Ry., Savannah. 

. Georgia Northern Ry., P.O. Box 
152, Moultrie. 

. Albany & Northern Ry., P.O. Box 
807, Albany. 

. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

. Georgia R.R., 4 Hunter St. S.E., 
Atlanta 3. 

. Gainesville Midland R.R., 333 
Spring St., Gainesville. 

. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

. Atlanta & West Point R.R., 4 Hun- 
ter St. S.E., Atlanta 3. 

. Georgia & Florida R.R., P.O. Box 
903, Augusta. 

. Charleston & Western Carolina Ry., 
Wilmington, N.C. 

. Augusta & Summerville R.R., At- 
lanta 3. 

. Savannah & Atlanta Ry., P.O. Box 
1491, Savannah. 

. Valdosta Southern R.R., P.O. Box 
1142, Valdosta. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


16. Eastern Air Lines, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
17. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta Air- 
port, Atlanta. 
18. Air Taxi: 
Albany Air Service, Municipal Air- 
port, Albany. 
Southeast Aircraft Sales & Charter, 
Municipal Airport, Atlanta. 


South Atlantic States—GEORGIA 


19. AAXICO Airlines, Inc., Cargo Bldg. 
No. 84, New York Int. Airport, New 
York, N. Y. 


20. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington, D. C. 

21. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta. 


22. Riddle Airlines Inc., International 
Airport, Miami, Fla. 

23. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 


24. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 

There are 16 Class I and 39 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Atlanta to: 

Chicago, Ill.-—-715 

New Orleans, La.—523 

New York, N. Y.—885 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,640 


WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 39.5 feet. 

(+-13% tolerance) 

Semitrailer: 39.5 feet. 
(+13% tolerance) 

Combination: 48 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 

Weight—Wheel: Low pressure pneu- 
matic tires: 10,170 pounds, 9,000 
+13% tolerance; high pressure 
pneumatic, cushion, or solid rubber 
tires: 9,040 pounds. 

Axle: Low pressure pneumatic tires: 
20,340 pounds; high pressure 
pneumatic, cushion or solid rub- 
ber tires: 18,080 pounds. 

Tandem axles: 40,680 pounds. 

(+ 13% tolerance). 

Maximum total gross weight: 63,280 

pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (E5) 

River Transit Co., Victory Dr., Colum- 
bus. 
Service: Warrior, Tombigbee River 
System, Alabama and Apalachicola, 
Chattahoochee, Flint River System, 
Georgia and Florida. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) private- 
ly owned, 3; publicly owned, 2; federal 
projects, 5. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 2,099,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 


(Continued on page 112) 


AVAILABLE 


Excellent Plant Sites 
IN 


GEORGIA 


AND 


ALABAMA 























THROUGH THE HEART OF ONE 
OF THE FASTEST GROWING MAR- 
KET AND INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
IN THE SOUTH 





Unexcelled Rail Facilities 





GEORGIA RAILROAD 


THE WESTERN RAILWAY OF 
ALABAMA 


ATLANTA AND WEST POINT 
RAILROAD 


Write... Wire... Phone 


E. P. BARBRE 
GENERAL INDUSTRIAL AGENT 
4 HUNTER STREET S.E. 

(JA 1-1722) 

ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 








PLANT LOCATION 


A PLANT 


81 


per sq. ft 


72,800 sq. ft. Jumbo brick 
on steel columns. Ceiling 
height 13’. 100% sprink- 
lered. 37,000 sq. ft. air con- 

» ditioned. 100% financed by 
local interests. 


11 


per sq. ft. 


60,000 sq. ft. Steel and 
masonry construction. Ceil- 
ing heights 18’—12’—10’. 
100% sprinklered. Office 
air conditioned. Landscap- 
ing and spotlights included 
in contract. 


54,000 sq. ft. Steel and 
masonry. Jumbo brick, face 
brick, aluminum curtain 
walls. 100% sprinklered and 
air conditioned. Paved park- 
ing for 200 cars. 


In Georgia, heartland of the rich southeastern market, new 
factories and warehouses of national concerns are being built at 
an ever-increasing rate. And they are being built at costs 

well below those that prevail in other sections, 

as you can see from the typical examples above. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


The 1960 edition of our building cost data book contains 
photographs and complete specifications of many re- 
cently constructed plants, together with cost information. 
You'll find it highly interesting. 


E. A. YATES, Jr., Vice President 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


Industrial Development Division 
Box1719D Atlantai,Ga. Phone JAckson 2-6121 





(Cont.) 


GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1961 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
135,000; 1961—46,000; 1962—30,000; 
Total 211,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—5,893,000,000 KWH; $86,- 
087,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
7,850. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 599,000; 
Utilities, 586,000; industrial, 13,000. 
Undeveloped—1,924,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 46; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 1. Number of com- 
munities in state served through mains: 
143. 


8. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 40,900. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 1,661.6 millions of 
therms. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

Albany—leg, 2e 
Athens—2e, 3g 
Atlanta—2e, 3g 
Augusta—2e, 3g 
Brunswick—2e, 3g 
Columbus—2e, 4g 
Decatur—2e, 3g 

East Point—Se, 3g, 2e 
La Grange—6e, 7g, 2e 
Macon—2e, 3g 
Marietta—8e, 3g, 2e 
Rome—2e, 3g 
Savannah—9e, 10g 
Valdosta—2e, 3g 


UTILITIES 


1. Albany Water, Gas & Light Comm., 
111 Oglethorpe St., Albany 
. Georgia Power Co. 
52 Fairlie St., N. W., Atlanta 
. Atlanta Gas Light Co. 
243 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 
. Gas Light Co. of Columbus 
P. O. Box 1657, Columbus 
. City of East Point 
101 S. East Point St., East Point 
. La Grange Elec. Dept. 
200 Ridley Ave., La Grange 
. La Grange Gas Dept. 
200 Ridley Ave., La Grange 
. Marietta Bd. of Lts. and W. Wks 
213 Atlanta St., Marietta 
. Savannah Elec. and Power Co. 
27 W. Bay St., Savannah 
. South Atlantic Gas Co. 
620 E. Broughton St., Savannah 





TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 
TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 
Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1959. 
Yield Percentage 


; ue 
Property Tax J 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 
Gasoline 


Tax 
Motor Vehicle Fees 
Motor Carrier Fees 


12,729,531 
80,748,969 
16,227,934 
379,044 
17,770,477 
133,287,552 
_ Included in Sales Tax 
ies 


10,396,475 3.164 
1,787,126 -544 


loyment 
Compensation Tax 23,923,910 
Total $328,576,419* 
*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 
SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
52; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—309. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s); RE- 
SOURCES, $2,995.7; DEPOSITS, $2,- 
665.2. (H1) 


Unemp) 


Georgia is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 6. (H2) State law permits branch 
banking within limited areas. (H3) 


123 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 


CLIMATE (!!) 


South Atlantic States—GEORGIA 


zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1} 
THE CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NA- 
TIONAL BANK, Marietta at Broad St., 
Atlanta, Mills B. Lane, Jr., Pres. (000’s) 
Capital $14,000, Surplus $26,000, Depos- 
its $455,892. 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
ATLANTA, Five Points, Atlanta, Ed- 
ward D. Smith, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$10,000, Surplus $15,000, Deposits $402,- 
769. 


THE FULTON NATIONAL BANK OF ° 


ATLANTA, P. O. Box 4387, Atlanta, 
Gordon Jones, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3- 
000, Surplus $6,000, Deposits $167,037. 
TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA, 
Pryor and Edgewood Ave., Atlanta 2, 
George S. Craft, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$4,090, Surplus $11,000, Deposits $193,- 
181. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 
1957. 

Short tons 
(unless 
otherwise 
stated) 


2,707 
13 





Mineral 


Clays (thous.)...... 

Coal (thous.) 

Iron ore (usable) 
(thous. long tons, 
5: MER ics iaeks 

Iron oxide pigments. . 

Manganiferous ore 
(5 to 35 percent 


Value 
(thousands) 


30,120 
63 

443 

Sand & gravel (thous.) 


Stone (thous.)...... 
Talc & soapstone... . 


9,065 
49,372 


Value of items that cannot be 

disclosed: barite, bauxite, be- 

ryllium concentrate, cement, 

feldspar, gem stones, dimen- 

sion and crushed marble and 

crushed sandstone, and min- 

erals indicated by footnote * 20,081 
Total Georgia 69,799 
* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 
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FORESTS (12) 


Total forest land, 1953, 24,057,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft,: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 36,920, softwood 
23,112, hardwood 13,808; Net Annual 
Growth ,1952—total 3,174, softwood 
2,370, hardwood 804; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 2,899, softwood 2,199, hard- 
wood 701. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 12,692, 
softwood 7,773, hardwood 4,919; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 869, coft- 
wood 590, hardwood 279; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 750, softwood 573, 
hardwood 177. 

Wood pulp Production in thousands of 
tons of 2,000 pounds, 1958—2,139. 


NEW ... CURRENT 
PLANT LOCATION, unlike most 
| annuals, has different editorial 
@ material in each succeeding edi- 
tion. To be specific, this, the 1960 
book has 90% new or thoroughly 
revised editorial matter— three- § 
> fourths of which is 1959 data. 


| IT IS TO YOUR ADVANTAGE | 
§ to keep all editions of PLANT 
i LOCATION. Industrial Develop- 
ment is a continuing process. No 
matter what your present situa- 
E tion, you may, sometime within . 
the next 5 to 10 years, be think- 
ing of moving, or of opening a 


f new plant. 





(oF) 


TEMPERATURE 


MEAN 
FREEZE 
DATES 
MO.—DAY 


PRECIPITATION 
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January 


STATION 


Elevation (Feet) 
Daily Maximum 
Daily Minimum 
Daily Maximum 








Daily Minimum 


Snow, Sleet 


Wettest Month 


Janvory 
Seasonal 

















January 1:00 P.M. 


Sunrise 
to Sunset 


Precip. 0.01’ or More 
Snow, Sleet 1.0° or More 
lero and Below 
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YL AN George W. Hubley, Jr., Director, Maryland Department of Economic Develop- 
MAR ment, State Office Building, Annapolis, Maryland. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (24th) 2,343,001 


STATE LAND AREA (42nd) (1959 est. 3,043,900) 


9,881 Sq. Mi. 
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CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated 
population (000’s) in parentheses. Left 
marginal numeral indicates location of 
city on map. 


(4) Annapolis 10,047 (29.2) 
(1) Baltimore 949,708 (978.1) 
(5) Bethesda* (78.1) 

(2) Cumberland 37,679 (38.7) 
(3) Hagerstown 36,260 (39.5) 
* Not available. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


Maryland is crossed from north to south by the Coastal plain, the Piedmont plateau, 
and the Appalachian region; hence its great diversity of surface. The portion within 
the Coastal plain embraces nearly the whole of the southeast half of the state. It is 
marked off from the Piedmont plateau by a “fall line” extending from Washington, 
D. C., to a point a little south of the northeast corner of the state, and is divided by 
the Chesapeake Bay into the eastern and western shores. The eastern shore is a low 
level plain; the western shore is somewhat more undulating and also more elevated. 
Western Maryland is within the Appalachian region. To the eastward it abounds in 
mountains and valleys, but in the extreme western portion is a rolling plateau. 


Note—Shaded counties are those having a population 
per square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 

Percent 
Increase 
1947-1957 
1,316 54.0 

1,350 59.7 


1957 1947 
United States 2,027 
Maryland 2,156 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Maryland 1.6 24.2 74.1 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 
Wages 
& Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Maryland 73.5 9.0 12.5 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 


Contract Construction. . 
Manufacturing 
Wholesale & Retail 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 
U.S. Maryland 
14,408 88 
15,677 349 
76,984 1,186 


49,389 801 


U.S. Maryland 


Finance, Insurance & 
Real Estate 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 

U.S. Maryland 
Contract Construction... 136 145 
Manufacturing 102 
Wholesale & Retail 


“THE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK” 





South Atlantic States—MARYLAND 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 





INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 





All 
employees 


F Value added 
Production 

by manufacture 
workers ($1,000) 








Number 
L 





Payrolls 
($1,000) (1,000) 


Man-hours | Wages 


($1,000) Unadjusted 




















MARYLAND, TOTAL 


278,995 1,288,131 


402,218 833,324 2,273,453 





Food & kindred products 

Textile mill products 

Apparel & related products 
ber & wood products 


Pulp, paper & products 


Printing & publishing 
Chemicals & products 


Stone, clay & glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment 
Instruments & related products... . 
Administrative & auxiliary 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

MARYLAND 


Baltimore 91.53 90.94 92.34 


Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
40.3 40.2 
40.5 40.5 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


40.6 
40.6 


Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
$2.12 $2.10 $2.13 
2.26 2.24 2.28 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

862.4 855.7 

577.1 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


871.9 
572.4 5856 


. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

240.4 242.4 261.8 

169.8 171.1 188.4 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 

duly, 1959 Sept., 1959 
GROUP C* 


Baltimore 


Nov., 1959 
No Change No Change 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


135,706 


$85.44 $85.26 $85.63 ° 


267,133 
19,860 


7,331 
14,508 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 
July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
Cumberland Cambridge Cambridge 
Frederick Cumberland Cumberland 
Hagerstown Frederick Hagerstown 
Hagerstown 


7. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
Sept., Sept.. Rate (%) 
25,874 3.9 


1958 


Annual Average—37,774 Rate (%) 5.6 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 
Annual Average—17,249 Rate (%) 2.5 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


April, June, 
34,247 25,233 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & 
Expenditures Additions to Plant 


270,769 109,079 


New Machinery 
and Equipment 


161,690 


2. 1954-—- MANUFACTURING __ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 

Value 
added by 
manufacture 


unadjusted 
($1,000) 


1,888,585 
246,709 
18,537 


Major industry 
Group 


All employees 
255,452 
Food & kindred prods. 37,755 
Textile mill prods. . . 4,135 
Apparel & related 
105,151 


21,180 
, 22,696 
7,642 55,569 


Furniture & fixtures. 
Pulp, paper & prods. 
Printing & publishing 10,719 74,194 
Chemicals & prods... 12,724 146,634 


(Continued on page 116) 








PERSONALIZED 


PLANT LOCATION 
SERVICE 


MARYLAND 
PENNSYLVANIA 


WEST VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA 


PERSONAL 
INTRODUCTIONS TO 
COMMUNITY LEADERS 
a 


PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED TOURS 


OF PLANT SITES 
e 
PLUS PERSONALIZED 
SERVICE WITH 


NO OBLIGATION, 
NO CHARGE 


CALLS AND LETTERS TO 
YOUR HOME 


LABOR SURVEYS 
AVAILABLE PLANTS 
SITE DATA 

WAGE, TAX RATES 


TRANSPORTATION AND RE- 
SOURCES STUDIES 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 
ON HUNDREDS OF COM- 
MUNITIES 


Ail TAILORED TO YOUR 
SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 
Write or phone 
AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
POTOMAC EDISON SYSTEM 
55 E. Washington St. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Phone RE9-2400 
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a & coal 
2,373 
6,280 


26,215 
43,150 


2,623 10,163 


7,080 58,304 


33,083 347,683 
Fabricated metal 
141,344 
Machinery, except 
i 11,421 
Electrical machy.... 12,929 
Transportation equipt. 41,262 
Instruments & 
related prods 
Administrative & 


76,078 
100,909 
324,047 


9,952 


1957—For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 

H. FINDLAY FRENCH, 3902 Canterbury Rd. 

ROBERT J. GEORGE, Ind. Dev. ee 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Co., 1103 Le 
ington Bldg. 

WILLIAM E. JOHNSTON, Manager, Indus- 
— Development, Western Maryland Rail- 

300 St. Paul Pl. 


y Co., 
ARNATH W. KNABE, Mgr. Ind. Develop., 


The B 4 2 Railroad Co., 11044 B & O 
Central Bldg. 

ALBERT - foLLERI, Manager, Industrial 
Development, Chesapeake Region, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

S. A. TEMPLE, Asst. Mgr. Ind. Dev., The 
4 O Railroad Co., 114 B & O Central 


HARHISON WEYMOUTH, JR., Manager, 
New Industry oo Baltimore Assoc. 
of Commerce, 22 Light St. 

Garrett Park 

LLOYD D. BLACK, Program Officer, Office 
of Area Development, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, 10700 Montrose Ave. 

St. Mary’s County 

G. C. SMITH, SR., Valley Lee. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed be- 
low that serve that city.) 

Annapolis 1 

Baltimore 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 to 16 incl. 
Bethesda 2 

Cumberland 2, 3, 4 

Hagerstown 2, 3, 4, 5, 7 


RAILROADS (E1) 
1. Baltimore & Annapolis R.R., 100 So. 
Howard St., Baltimore 1. 

. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1. 

. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

. Western Maryland Ry., 300 St. Paul 
Place, Baltimore 2. 


. Norfolk & Western Ry., 8 No. Jef- 
ferson St., Roanoke, Va. 


AIRLINES (E2) 
6. AAXICO Airlines, Inc., Cargo Bldg. 


PLANT LOCATION 


No. 84, New York International Air- 
port, New York, N. Y. 

. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington 1. D. C. 

. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington, D. C. 

. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

. United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Iil. 

. Air Taxi: 

Chesapeake & Potomac Airways, 
Inc., Friendship Airport, Balti- 
more. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class 1 Roads) (E9) 
Canton R. R. Co., 
300 Water St., Baltimore 3. 
Patapsco & Back Rivers R. R. 
1275 Daly Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 14 Class I and 40 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Baltimore to: 

Chicago, Ill.—688 

New Orleans, La.—1,173 

New York, N. Y.—191 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,881 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
13 feet, 6 inches for automobile 
transports. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Vehicle or combination: 55 
feet. 
Permissible combination: Not speci- 
fied. 
Weight— 
Axle: 22,400 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 40,000 pounds 
(combined load). 
Per inch of tire width: 650 pounds 
(solid tires). 
Gross: 65,000 pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (E5) 

Baltimore Steam Packet Co., Pier 3, 
Pratt St., Baltimore 2. 
Service: Baltimore, Md.; Old Point 
Comfort, Norfolk, Va.; and Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


C. Calvert Evans, Vienna. 


Service: Chesapeake and Delaware 
Bays and tributaries. 

Luke R. Parker, 112 Oakley St., Cam- 
bridge. 
Service: Chesapeake and Delaware 
Bays and tributaries. 

W. E. Valliant & Co., 104 Maryland 
Ave., Cambridge. 
Service: Chesapeake and Delaware 
Bays and tributaries. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 8; publicly owned, 1. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 1,576,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1961 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
307,000; 1960—175,000; 1961—191,000. 
Total—67 3,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958 (includes District of 
Columbia: (F2) Commercial and Indus- 
trial—6,464,000,000 KWH; $114,719,- 
000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957 (in- 
cludes District of Columbia): (F2) 2,709. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 272,000; 
Utilities, 271,000; industrial, 1,000. Un- 
developed—360,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 6; 
manufactured gas, 1; liquid-petroleum 
gas, 3. Number of communities in state 
served through mains: 68. 


8. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 34,000. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 585.9 millions of 
therms. 


9. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Bituminous coal and _ lignite—748,000 
short tons. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Annapolis—leg 

Baltimore—leg 

Bethesda—2e 

Cumberland 3e, 4g 

Hagerstown—3e, Se, 6g 


UTILITIES 
1. Baltimore Gas and Elec. Co. 
Lexington Bldg., Baltimore 3 














2. Potomac Elec. Power Co. 
929 E. St. N. W., Washington 4, D.C. 
3. Potomac Edison Co. 
55 E. Washington St., Hagerstown 
4. Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Co. 
149 Baltimore St., Cumberland 
5. Hagerstown Elec. Light Plant 
54 N. Potomac St., Hagerstown 
6. Hagerstown Gas Co. 
Professional Arts Bldg., Hagerstown 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (F5, F7) 

Eastern Shore Public Service Co. of 
Md.—(e) 114 N. Division St., Salisbury 
Potomac Light & Power Co.—(e) 
Hagerstown 

Washington Gas Light Co.—(g) 

1100 H. St., N. W. Washington 5, D.C. 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes $ 197,381 -063 
Franchise Tax 524,544 -166 
Income Tax 99,686,471 31.615 
Property Tax 12,076,420 3.830 
License Tax 2,786,768 -884 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 005,560 2.856 
Gasoline Tax 0" 974, 854 16.166 
Motor Vehicle Tax 33,832,179 10.730 
Motor Carriers Tax Included inf Mot or bc: ped 
Cigarette Tax 16,302,343 170 
Sales Tax 55,803,858 17; (698 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 9,010,596 2.858 
Insurance Companies 

ax 8,476,712 2.688 

Inheritance Tax 4,073,115 1.292 

Estate Tax 1,314,716 417 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 25,991,711 


Total $315,318,613* 
*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


CLIMATE ©!) 





LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
53; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—94. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 


BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $3,137.7; DEPOSITS, §$2,- 
844.9. (H1) 


Maryland is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 5. (H2) State-wide branch banking. 
(H3) 


12 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 
EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, Cal- 
vert and Fayette Sts., Baltimore 3, Rob- 
ert G. Merrick, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,315, Surplus $6,700, Deposits $177,- 
593. Not a member of Federal Reserve 
System. 


FIDELITY-BALTIMORE NATIONAL 
BANK, Baltimore and Light Sts., Balti- 
more 3, W. Bladen Lowndes, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $4,367, Surplus $13,632, 
Deposits $271,792. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BAL- 
TIMORE, Light and Redwood St., Bal- 
timore 3, James W. McElroy, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $5,000, Surplus $15,000, 
Deposits $295,707. 


MARYLAND TRUST CO., N. W. Cor. 
Calvert and Redwood Sts., Baltimore 3, 
Stanley B. Trott, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$1,625, Surplus $3,875, Deposits $110,- 
669. 


MERCANTILE-SAFE DEPOSIT & 
TRUST COMPANY, Baltimore and Cal- 
vert Sts., Baltimore, Thomas B. Butler, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,450, Surplus 
$14,550, Deposits $122,373. Not a mem- 
ber of Federal Reserve System. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
MARYLAND, Baltimore and St. Paul 
Sts., Baltimore 3, Joseph B. Browne, 


South Atlantic States—MARYLAND 


Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 
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Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,000, 
$12,000, Deposits $231,625. 


Surplus 


SUBURBAN TRUST COMPANY, 6495 
New Hampshire Ave., Hyattsville, J. 
Robert Sherwood, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,400, Surplus $4,000, Deposits $133,- 
783. Not a member of Federal Reserve 
System. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





—_—1967. 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwi: Value 
stated) 
Clays (thous.)...... 631 963 
(thous.)....... 748 3,082 
Lime (thous.)....... 2 ° 
ere: gas (mill 
8 Ee OTe »300 1,200 
Sand & gravel(thous.) 8,679 11,594 
Stone (thous.)...... 6,140 13,392 
Value of iterns that cannot be 
disclosed: beryllium concen- 
trate, cement, ball clay, gem 
stones, greensand marl, mica, 
talc and soapstone, and values 
indicated by footnote *. .... 10,664 
Total Maryland............. 39,607 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (12) 


Total forest land, 1953, 2,920,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 6,771, softwood 
1,526, hardwood 5,245; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 324, softwood 59, 
hardwood 265; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 249, softwood 119, hardwood 130. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 2,899, softwood 
806, hardwood 2,093; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 117, softwood 24, 
hardwood 93; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 64, softwood 33, hardwood 31. 


PLANT LOCATION 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


STATE LAND AREA (28th) 49,097 Sq. Mi. 


William P. Saunders, Director, North Carolina Department of 
Conservation and Development, Education Building, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


SURRY sToxes 


BERTIE 


= 
WAKE <? |* 
CHATHAM 8° 


mrr 
BEAUFORT nvoe 


\ 
MARNETT 


12 


ROBESON BLADEN 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (10th) 4,061,929 


(1959 est. 4,536,700) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


CcOLumsus 


BRUNSWICK 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Asheville 53,000 (58.1) PHYSICAL FEATURES (4) 


(16) Burlington 24,560 (32.0) 
(2) Charlotte 134,042 (166.5) 
(3) Durham 71,311 (87.9) 

(4) Fayetteville 34,715 (48.6) 
(12) Gastonia 23,069 (36.2) 
(13) Goldsboro 21,454 (28.5) 
(5) Greensboro 74,389 (121.9) 
(6) High Point 39,973 (47.5) 
(7) Kannapolis 28,448 (31.5) 
(14) Kinston 18,336 (27.7) 

(8) Raleigh 65,679 (86.1) 

(9) Rocky Mount 27,697 (34.0) 
(12) Wilmington 45,043 (54.8) 
(15) Wilson 23,010 (30.0) 

(11) Winston-Salem 87,811 (114.4) 


PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 

Percent 


Increase 

1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
North Carolina 1,317 894 47.3 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 

Farm Government Non-Farm 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
North Carolina 12.6 18.2 69.3 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 

Ww 


ages 
& Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 


United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
North Carolina 65.7 20.6 8.4 


North Carolina lies wholly within the three leading topographical regions 
of the eastern portion of the U.S.: the Coastal Plain region, which occupies 
approximately the eastern half, the Piedmont Plateau region, which occupies about 
20,000 sq. mi. in the middle, and the Appalachian region, which occupies about 
6,000 sq. mi. in the west. At the eastern extremity of the Coastal Plain region 
an outer coast line is formed by a chain of long narrow barrier beaches. Through 
most of the Coastal Plain region, which extends inland an average of 150 mi., 
the country continues very level or only slightly undulating, and rises to the 
westward at the rate of little more than one foot to the mile. The Piedmont 
Plateau region’s elevation increases westward at a rate of about 3% ft. per mi. 
to the Blue Ridge escarpment. It, in turn, rises precipitously 1,200-1,500 ft. or 
more and forms the southeast border of North Carolina’s Appalachian region. 


Note—Shaded counties are those having a population 


per square mile of 50 or more. (Census o 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 


Contract Construction. . 
Manufacturing 
Wholesale & Retail 


Finance, Insurance & 
Real Estate 

Transportation 

Services 

Government 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 


North 
U.S. Carolina 
14,408 677 
15,677 234 
76,984 1,409 


1950) 


Wholesale & Retail 


Finance, Insurance & 
Real Estate 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 


North 
U.S. Carolina 


Contract Construction... 136 97 
93 85 


79 
Finance, Insurance & 
Real Estate........... 








‘..and thats the expansion wall? 


North Carolina industry has a unique symbol in its 
“temporary wall” legend. Leading industrialists—includ- 
ing Cannon, Cone, Chatham, Hanes, Reynolds, James B. 
Duke and Spencer Love—learned to build their factories 
with three walls of brick and one of wood. Expansion was 
that fast. These industrial pioneers are still pushing back 
that fourth wall to expand* at accelerated rate. For in- 
stance, current investment of $2714 million will double 
production for Hanes Hosiery. 

And new names from among the “great” in industry 
are continually being added in North Carolina, where 
they become a part of the popular business legend that 
they must build a plant with one temporary wall because 
expansion will come that soon. Du Pont, Westinghouse, 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Yale & Towne, Swift, Armour, 
Gerber, Chemstrand, Douglas Aircraft, and scores more 
are busy pushing out temporary walls. Smaller industries 
are doing the same thing! In 1955 Kearfott began making 
precision components at Asheville; last year they added 
450 employees, more than doubling their original number. 

If you want ivy to grow on your fourth wall, skip 
North Carolina. If you are ready for a growth that will 
keep pushing your fourth wall back, you can communicate 
in confidence with Governor Luther H. Hodges, Chairman 
of The Board of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


*Within-state industry expansion since 1955: $394,264,000r 
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PLANT LOCATION 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 





All 
employees 


Value added 


Production by manufacture 


workers 





Number 








Payrolls 
($1,000) 


Man-hours 


Wages 
(1,000) 


Number ($1,000) 





Unadjusted 

















NORTH CAROLINA, TOTAL. 


469,095 1,476,263 


403,740 778,804 1,122,527 2,893,570 





Food]& kindred products......... 
Tobacco manufactures 

Textile mill products 

Apparel & related products 
Lumber & wood products 


27,442 
26,124 
224,751 


Stone, clay & glass products. 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products 


Instruments & rela’ 
Administrative & a’ 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
Charlotte 
Greensboro- 

High Point 


$61.65 $62.10 $58.32 
67.65 67.07 67.42 


61.78 62.22 56.74 


Average Weekly Hours 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
Charlotte 
Greensboro- 

High Point 


41.1 
41.5 


41.4 
41.4 


40.5 
42.4 
39.6 


40.4 38.6 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
NORTH 
CAROLINA 
Charlotte 
Greensboro- 
High Point 


$1.50 $1.50 $1.44 
1.63 1.62 1.59 
1.56 


1.54 1.47 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 

1959 1969 1958 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 

NORTH 
CAROLINA 
Charlotte 


1,141.9 1,120.4 1,104.1 
94.4 


93.4 91.9 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
NORTH 
CAROLINA 
Charlotte 
Greensboro- 
High Point 
Winston-Salem 


504.8 
25.7 


46.3 
40.0 


496.3 
25.6 


482.2 
24.9 


46.5 
39.5 


44.6 
37.8 


28,213 


16,147 32,956 
45,885 


401,191 
239 


195,151 
535,984 
1,071,347 
105,011 


1,108 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


duly, 1959 Sept., 1959 
GROUP B* GROUP B* 
Greensboro- Greensboro- 

High Point High Point No Chang 
GROUP C* GROUP C* 
Charlotte Ashville 
Winston- Charlotte 

Salem Winston- 
GROUP D* Salem : 
Ashville GROUP D* 
Durham Durham 


Nov., 1959 


No Change 


No Change 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 
Fayetteville 
Henderson- 

ville 


Kinston 

Lumberton 

Mount Airy 

Rocking- 
Hamlet 

Rocky 
Mount 

Rutherford- 
ton- 


Sept., 1959 
Fayetteville 
Henderson- 

ville 
Kinston 
Lumberton 
Mount Airy 
Rocking- 
ham- 
Hamlet 
Rocky 
Mount 
Rutherford- 
ton- 


Forest City Forest City 


Nov., 1959 
No Change 


7. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 


(C3) 


April, 


June, 


1959 
Sept., 


39,617 31,319 21,935 


1958 


Sept., Rate (%) 


2.6 


Annual Average—51,368 Rate (%) 6.2 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 


Annual Average—38,915 Rate (%) 4.7 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 
Total New New Structures & Mach 
Expenditures Additions to Plant a Equipmen 
195,237 40,714 154,523 


2. 1954 —- MANUFACTURING__ EM- 

PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 

BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 

Value 
added by 
ae ad unadjusted 
Allemployees ($1,000) 

434,934 2,210,463 

Food & kindred prods. 24,993 155,557 

Tobacco manufactures 26,147 390,599 

Textile mill prods... 222,851 861,554 


prods 63,179 
Lumber & wood prods. 32,071 100,100 
Furniture & fixtures. 33,027 145,543 

9,731 91,441 
7,489 45,497 
11,414 107,032 
1,178 9,572 


1,383 5,754 
6,592 31,827 
2,205 13,487 


4,673 
10,992 


32,690 
68,203 


779 4,302 
4,933 ye 
1957— For comparable statistics see 


table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville 

FRANK C V. P., Asheville Ind. 
ae Crfliliated with é: "of C., P.O. Box 

JAMES A. LATTA, P. O. Box 2162. 


Charlotte 


WILLIAM M. FICKLEN Indus ried Menem 
Charlotte | Chamber of Commerce, 222 S 


Fayetteville 
CHARLES C. CLARK, Exec. V. P., Fayette- 
ville C. of Cc. P. O. Box 1076. 


Gastonia 


RALPH T. ISLEY, Exec. Secretary, Gastonia 
Ind. Diversification Comm., 401-02 Com- 
mercial Building. 


Greensboro 
HOWARD W. HOLLIFIELD, V. Pres., H. L 
Coble Construction Company, 1705 Battle- 


ground Ave 

JOHN B. PARRAMO RE, JR., Manager, In- 
dustrial Department, Greensboro Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Greenville 


L. A. WESTON, Economic Conaatiant, Pitt 
County Development Commissi 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Can Your Company Use 
Any Of These Advantages? 





tue DURHAM 


UNIVERSITY, 
Durham NORTH CAROLINA 


UNIVERSITY 
OF N. C., 
Chapel Hill 


—anoe | 
Z 


[neeranch rmanour ran | 








N.C. STATE 
COLLEGE, 
Raleigh 








Immediate Access To The Research Triangle 
Durham offers immediate access to the largest concen- 
tration of research activity in the South. An ideal loca- 
tion for your new lab or research center or for aug- 
menting your own research with top consultants. 


Productive Labor Supply An honest day’s work for 
honest day’s pay is assured by Durham’s plentiful, easy- 
to-train labor force which is more than 99% native 
born. Classified by the Federal Government as Class 
IV labor surplus area. New industrial school trains 
employees free. 





Favorable Community Attitude City-county officials 
join Durham civic leaders for laying cornerstone of 
plant built by public subscription. Durham City and 
County Administrations are prepared to assist in any 
proper manner to make your operations successful. 





Developed Sites & Lease-Buy Financing Modern 
plant above was completed recently for Croscill Cur- 
tain Company of New York. A second Plant is now 
in the blue-print stage and can be adapted to meet the 
needs of your Company on favorable lease-buy arrange- 
ment. 





DURHAM 


NORTH CAROLINA 


* New Illustrated And Detailed Brochures Available On Request 


COMMITTEE OF 100 
Post Office Box 245 
Durham, North Carolina 








ROCKY 

MOUNT 

NORTH 
CAROLINA 


means 


business 


yy 


1 SITES & BUILDINGS 


2 LABOR 
3 TRANSPORTATION 
4 MARKET AREA 


5 BUSINESS CLIMATE 


For competent, confidential 
data, tailored to your re- 
quirements— 


CONTACT: 
Hugh Sawyer, 
Executive Vice President 


ROCKY MOUNT INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


P. O. BOX 392, ROCKY MOUNT, 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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(Cont.} 


High Point 


PHIL CLARKE, .-Indus. Dev. Div., 
st Chamber o: 


Commerce, 329 N. 


JOHN RUMMY, Mgr.-Indus. Pe 
Raleigh” dae of Commerce, W. 
Davie St. 

x B. SHEA, JR., Exec. Vien Poastiiant, 

The Research Triangle Park, P. O. 


1488. 

D. E. STEWART, Manager, Area Devel 
ment Dept., Carolina Power & Light 

Rocky Mount 

HUGH A. SAWYER, Exec. Vice-President, 
Rocky Mbunt Chamber of Commerce, P. O. 
Box 392. 

Salisbury 

WILLIAM P. PENCE, 2005 Yost St. 


Wilmington 
noe BRANCH, Exec. Dir., Committee 
o ; 


Wilson 

GEORGE R. LONG, Executive Director, 
Wilson Industrial Council, P.O. Box 728. 
Winston-Salem 


J. FRANK ALSPAUGH, Industrial Manager, 
Winston-Salem Chamber Of Commerce, 
2349 Westfield Ave. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed be- 
low that serve that city.) 


Asheville 1, 12, 13, 14 

Burlington 1 

Charlotte 1, 2, 3, 4, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 
Durham 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 12, 14, 15 
Fayetteville 2, 7, 8, 14, 18 

Gastonia 1, 3, 10 

Goldsboro 1, 8 

Greensboro 1, 12, 14, 15, 17 

High Point 1, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15 
Kannapolis 1 

Kinston 1, 8, 14 

Raleigh 1, 2, 4, 12, 14, 15, 17 
Rocky Mount 8, 12 

Wilmington 4, 8, 14, 18 

Wilson 2, 8 

Winston-Salem 1, 6, 11, 12, 14, 15, 17 


RAILROADS (E1) 
1. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 
2. Norfolk Southern Ry., 
Blidg., Norfolk 10, Va. 
3. Piedmont & Northern Ry., 422 So. 
Church St., Charlotte. 
. Seaboard Air Line R.R., 3600 West 
Broad St., Richmond 13, Va. 
. Durham & Southern Ry., 306 S. 
Dillard St., Durham. 
. Norfolk & Western Ry., 8 No. Jef- 
ferson St., Roanoke, Va. 
. Aberdeen & Rockfish R.R., Fayette- 
ville. 
. Atlantic Coast Line R.R., Wilming- 
ton. 
. High Point-Thomasville & Denton 
R.R., P.O. Box 671, High Point. 
. Carolina & Northwestern Ry., P.O. 
Box 1808, Washington 13, D. C. 


. Winston-Salem Southbound Ry., 
P.O. Box 205, Winston-Salem 1. 


Terminal 


AIRLINES (E2) 


12. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington, D. C. 
13. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
14. Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds 
Airport, Winston-Salem 1. 
15. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
16. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta Air- 
port, Atlanta, Ga. 
17. Air Taxi: 
Southern Flight Air Taxi Inc., Doug- 
las Municipal Airport, Charlotte. 
Greensboro-High Point Air Service, 
Inc., Greensboro-High Point Airport, 
Greensboro. 

Justice Aero Co., eos — Dur- 
ham Airport, Rale 

Piedmont Aviation, > Smith Rey- 
nolds Airport, Winston-Salem. 

. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (E9) 


Clinchfield R. R. 

Nolichucky Ave., Erwin, Tenn. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R., 

908 W. Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 30 Class I and 48 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Charlotte to: 

Chicago, Ill._—775 

New York, N. Y.—618 

Miami, Fla.—751 

Boston, Mass.—845 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
13 feet, 6 inches for automobile 


transports. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: 35 feet. 

Trailer: 35 feet. 

Combination: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 

Weight—Wheel: 9,000 pounds—low 
pressure pneumatic tire; 8,000 
pounds—high pressure pneumatic, 
solid rubber or cushion tire. 

Axle: 18,000 pounds—low pressure 
pneumatic tires; 16,000 pounds— 
high pressure pneumatic, solid 
rubber or cushion tires. 

Tandem axles: 36,000 pounds—low 
pressure pneumatic tires; 32,000 
pounds—high pressure pneumatic, 
solid rubber or cushion tires. 

Per inch of tire width: 600 pounds. 

Vehicle: 2-axle: 30,000 pounds. 
3-axle: 44,000 pounds. 
4-axle or more: 56,000 pounds. 
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POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 4; publicly owned, 10; federal 
projects, 2. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 4,120,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1961 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
275,000; 1960—275,000; 1961—297,000. 
Total—847,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—6,802,000,000 KWH; $83,- 
061,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
6,271. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 1,222,000; 
Utilities, 1,208,000; industrial, 14,000. 
Undeveloped—974,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 7; com- 
bined gas, 1; manufactured gas, 1; liquid- 


petroleum gas, 3. Number of communi- 
ties in state served through mains: 72. 


8. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 10,900. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 229.1 millions of 
therms. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Asheville—le, 2g 
Burlington—3e, 4g 
Charlotte—3e, 4g 
Durham—3e, 2g 
Fayetteville—Se, 6g 
Gastonia—7e, 2g 
Greensboro—3e, 4g 
High Point—8e, 4g 
Kannapolis—13e, 2g 
Kinston—9e, 6g 
Raleigh—le, 2g 

Rocky Mount—10e, 11g 
Wilmington—le, 6g 
Wilson—12eg 
Winston-Salem—3e, 4g 


UTILITIES 
1. Carolina Power and Light Co. 
336 Fayetteville St., Raleigh 


2. Public Service Co. of N. C., Inc. 


Public Service Bidg., 170 W. Frank- 
lin Ave., Gastonia 
. Duke Power Co. 
422 S. Church St., Charlotte 
. Piedmont Nat. Gas Co., Inc. 
523 S. Tryon St., Charlotte 
. Fayetteville Pub. Works Com. 
118 Green St., Fayetteville 
. Tidewater Gas Co. 
102-104 Market St., Wilmington 
. City of Gastonia 
City Hall, Gastonia 
. City of High Point 
200. E. Commerce St., High Point 
. Kinston Pub. Utilities 
Kinston 
. Rocky Mount Pub. Utilities 
127 N. Main St., Rocky Mount 
11. City of Rocky Mount Gas Dept. 
135 N. Main St., Rocky Mount 
12. Wilson Utilities 
No. Pine St., Wilson 
13. Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis 
OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (F7) 


Virginia Elec. and Power Co.—(e) 
Seventh & Franklin Sts., Richmond 19, 
Va. 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 
All material on taxes and labor laws 
(Continued on page 124) 
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) FIVE REASONS 


y, why industry is moving to the Carolinas. 


1. LABOR... plenty of intelligent hometown workers who appreciate 
employment opportunity—plus a labor reserve to accommodate ex- 


pansion needs. 


. INDUSTRIAL CLIMATE... whole-hearted cooperation with industry. 
Many communities will erect and lease facilities. 


. LOCATION . .. within 600 miles of half the total U. S. population. 


. NEW LEGISLATION .. . modernized tax structures—fair to all industries. 


. CONSTRUCTION ECONOMY... one of the nation’s lowest building 


cost areas. 


...and of course, excellent transportation, utilities and living conditions. 


For information, contact D. E. Stewart, Mgr., Area Development Depart- 
ment, TEmple 2-4611, Raleigh, North Carolina. 





(CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY ) 
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(Cont.) 


presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 

June 30, 1959. 

Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes -066 
Franchise Tax 
Income Tax 
Property Tax 

Intangibles Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 


1.889 

26.320 
Locally Allocated 
8,691,577 


15,245,118 
Gasoline Tax 96,090,577 
Motor Vehicle Tax 33,109,331 . 
Motor Carrier Fees Included in Motor Vehicles 
Sales Tax 81,328,88 21.063 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 15,527,733 4.022 
Railroad Company 
ax 1,152,363 -298 


Insurance Tax 11,816,291 3.060 
Inheritance Tax 5,017,699 1.299 
Estate Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 
Gift Tax 328,240 -085 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 32,711,754 
Total $386,130,032* 
*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


PLANT LOCATION 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
43; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—156. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $2,818.3; DEPOSITS, $2,- 
456.1. (H1) 


North Carolina is in Federal Reserve 
District No. 5. (H2) State-wide branch 
banking. (H3) 


70 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1!) 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL BANK, 
200-208 S. Tryon St., Charlotte 1, Addi- 
son H. Reese, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,- 
000, Surplus $14,000, Deposits $218,785. 


FIRST UNION NATIONAL BANK, 
301 S. Tryon St., Charlotte 1, Carl G. 
McCraw, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,515, 
Surplus $7,485, Deposits $118,900. 


SECURITY NATIONAL BANK, 101 N. 
Elm St., Greensboro, C. M. Vanstory, 
Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,500, Surplus 


$7,500, Deposits $122,334. 


FIRST-CITIZENS BANK & TRUST 
CO., Smithfield, L. R. Holding, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $1,400, Surplus $11,400, 
Deposits $206,955. Not a member of 
Federal Reserve System. 


BRANCH BANKING & TRUST CO., 
124 E. Nash St., Wilson, J. E. Paschal, 
Pres., (000) Capital $2,045, Surplus 
$7,000, Deposits $82,632. Not a mem- 
ber of Federal Reserve System. 


WACHOVIA BANK & TRUST CO., 
Winston-Salem 1, John F. Watlington, 


Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $18,930, Sur- 
plus $21,100, Deposits $476,511. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





Mineral i Value 
(thousands) 
Abrasive stones $5 
Beryllium concentrate 
1 1 


(gr. wet.) 
Clays (thous.)...... 2,392 1,407 
Feldspar (long tons). 233,439 2,728 
Gold (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc) 
(troy ozs.) 48 
Lead (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.).. 3 
Mica: Scrap 1,173 
Sheet (Ibs.). .. 1,575 





a new, planned 
Commercial COMMUNITY 


ARROWOOD 


only 10 minutes from Downtown... 


CHARLOTTE, North Carolina 
"Spearhead of the Novel . 


2266 ACRES—SOUTHERN SITES for AMERICAN INDUSTRIES with 


tracts of one or 500 acres . 
in existing buildings for lease. 


- - and several hundred thousand feet 


Arrowood has more to offer the cautious industrialist; inquiries 


and negotiations handled in confidence . . 


. it’s ideal for industry, 


distributing and manufacturing, and economical too! 


Arrowood offers: 13 miles of Southern Railroad sidings, power 
from Duke Power Company, Natural Gas from Piedmont Natural 
Gas Company, City Water and Sewage——and just 3 miles from 


the City limits. It deserves a look! 


Write, Wire or Call (or see your broker) 


ARROWOOD ACRES- Charlotte, N. C. 


P. O. Box 10,031 or Call JAckson 3-1904 


_ 2,216,000 People 
~ fn 75 Miles of 


Charlotte, N. C 


So 











4 
“4 





Sand & gravel (thous.) 

Silver (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.) 
(thous. troy ozs.).. 

Stone (thous.) 

= & pyrophyllite.. 


6,829 


12 
9,455 
120,905 


Value of iterns that cannot be 
disclosed: grinding pebbles 
and tube-mill liners, asbestos, 
clay (bentonite), copper, lith- 


CLIMATE ‘!!) 


South Atlantic States—-NORTH CAROLINA 


5,724 


11 
12,839 
558 


and crushed sandstone, and 
values indicated by footnote* 11,498 


Total North Carolina........ 37,570 
* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (12) 
Total forest land, 1953—19,513,000 
acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd, ft.: 


Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 
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Net Volume, 1953—total 44,152, soft- 
wood 22,459, hardwood 21,693; Net An- 
nual Growth, 1952—total 2,951, soft- 
wood 1,606, hardwood 1,345; Net An- 
nual Cut, 1952—total 2,381, softwood 
1,542 hardwood 840. Growing stock in 
millions of cu. ft.: Net Volume 1953— 
total 13,642, softwood 6,379, hardwood 
7,263; Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 
802, softwood 416, hardwood 386; Net 
Annual Cut, 1952—total 647, softwood 
415, hardwood 231. 

Wood pulp Production in thousands of 
tons of 2,000 pounds, 1958—1,113. 





TEMPERATURE 
(oF) 


MEAN 
FREEZE 
DATES 
MO.—DAY 


PRECIPITATION 
(INCHES) 


REL. 


Yo 


ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
NUMBER 





January 


STATION 


Elevation (Feet) 
Daily Maximum 





Daily Minimum 


Daily Maximum 








Snow, Sleet 


Wettest Month 
Driest Month 


Seasonal 














January 1:00 P.M. 


Sunrise 
to Sunset 


A 
H 
$ 


July 1:00 P.M. 

Precip. 0.01° or More 
Snow, Sleet 1.0’ or More 
32° and Below 

Tero and Below 


90° and Above 




















Asheville (U) 
Charlotte 
Greensboro 
Hatteras (R) 
Raleigh (U) 
Raleigh 
Wilmington 
Winston-Salem 
U: Urban site. 


N 
Punavsn 
Se Seong 

2 AnrnwWWWONRD 


R: Rural site. 


oO 
> 


SSSRESE 
Cor oot hor 
YSSSIRLB | deity Minimum 
CoCOAUOKsA 


Airport and City combined. ‘*Less th 


ee 


Cra pO 
Nebo HONS 


11-15 3-21 


11-16 3-24 


POMNMAARPS 
UkepaPoan 


2.9 
Partly cloudy days 


NN NNHKYNHWNHN 
csinte mom aaw 
SSSSaSar 


BW ehQ eWhoe 
J i) 
2SSanSS0 
eO en OOet 


52 


not shown above. 





Planning to relocate. . . 


to build a plant, 
warehouse or other facility 7 


take a good look at 


Charlotte 


NORTH CAROLINA 


pt EE Nin 


a“ 


~ 


a 
// GET YOURS NOW! 


Just write: 


Iw 


‘\ 


. M. Ficklen, 
\ Charlotte Ch 


, Industrial Manager 
b Cc 





° 
222 South Church Street 


_ 


~ 


_— — a oe 


a 


Industrial and Distribution Center of the Carolinas 


OU srowsh-minded company should 


have this 
Brochure 


READY NOW! 


Comprehensive, 7-Section Fact 


The things you want to know 
about a community. It’s yours 
for the asking! Your inquiry 
handled confidentially. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA Bosra, 2nd"tioo, Wate Hampion State ‘Ofice Building, 


Columbia, South Carolina—P. O. Box 927. 


STATE LAND AREA (40th) 30,305 Sq. Mi. STATE POPULATION, 1950 (27th) 2,117,027 





(1959 est. 2,376,500) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated population (000’s) in 
parentheses. Left marginal numeral indicates location of 
city on map. 


(1) Charleston 70,174 (71.8) 
(2) Columbia 86,914 (111.1) 
(5) Florence 22,513 (28.8) 
(3) Greenville 58,161 (70.0) 
(6) Rock Hill 24,502 (30.3) 
(4) Spartanburg 36,795 (41.2) 
(7) Sumter 20,185 (25.0) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) 


South Carolina is mainly in the coastal plain and Piedmont 
plateau regions, but in the northwest it extends slightly 
into the Appalachian mountain region. The coast is low, 
and for about 10 mi. inland the coastal plain is occupied 


Note—Shaded counties are those having a largely by salt marshes. Then, although continuing fiat, 
opulation per square mile of 50 or more. the surface rises gradually for 40 mi. or more. Parts of 
oe of 1950) the Blue Ridge rise abruptly from the foothills to the high- 


PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 

Percent 


Increase 

1957 1947 1947-1957 

United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
South Carolina 1,180 779 51.5 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 

Farm Government Non-Farm 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
South Carolina 9.2 21.9 68.9 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B82) 


Wages 
Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
South Carolina 68.6 16.3 9.2 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 


Sou 
U.S. Carolina 
ee 5.2 9.1 
Contract Construction. . 6.7 6.0 
Manufacturing......... 31.1 35.0 


est elevation in the state on the North Carolina border. 


U.S. $.C. U.S. $.c. 
Wholesale & Retail Finance, Insurance & 
WN iciceccdiiescs 19.4 17.7 Real Hetate.......... 10,608 70 
Finance, Insurance & Transportation......... 13,559 61 
Real Estate.......... 4.7 4.0 ae 27,639 182 
Transportation......... 5.4 3.2 Government........... 25,825 227 
i pccscccoses 11.8 10.1 
Government........... 10.8 12.3 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN _ INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 


TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 


South 

lions of dollars) (B2) U.S. Carolina 
South Contract Construction... 136 128 
U.S. Carolina Manufacturing.......... 93 85 

ne 14,408 235 Wholesale & Retail 
Contract Construction 15,677 114 Trade. .....--+-.++--. 67 78 

. - ‘ Finance, Insurance & 

Manufacturing......... 76,984 712 Real Estate........... 146 283 
Wholesale & Retail F Transportation ........ 56 46 
, re 49,389 373 UP Ey ae 93 79 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 


1, GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 














, Value added 
All Production 
employees workers by "41000." 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 
Number ($1,000) Number (1,000) ($1,000) Unadjusted 




















SOUTH CAROLINA, TOTAL.. 215,465 708,223 189,737 372,400 551,287 1,320,057 








Food & kindred products.......... 9,451 30,113 5,266 10,448 13,228 61,520 
Textile mill products.............. 124,868 389,212 116,777 232,401 342,318 632,653 
Apparel & related products........ 21,871 53,941 20,220 38,518 45,398 82,247 
Lumber & wood products......... 15,568 31,684 14,156 24,873 27,686 53,290 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 3,145 9,342 2,721 7,609 bet 


5,585 
paper & products... ....... 7,010 34,944 5,606 11.694 25,703 
Aaakdeeciec ts ondary Fendi: 1379 «2,034 vit a. ati 



















(Cont.) 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 


(C2) 
~ oe — nin 
Sept. Aug. —_ Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
SOUTH hs 
CAROLINA $61.45 $62.32 $58.00 
Charleston 71.46 70.05 70.55 
Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
SOUTH 
CAROLINA 39.9 41.0 40.0 
Charleston 39.7 39.8 41.5 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
SOUTH 
CAROLINA $1.54 $1.52 $1.45 
Charleston 1.80 1.76 1.70 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
SOUTH 
CAROLINA 543.6 537.6 530.2 
Charleston 55.7 55.1 53.6 
Coluinbia 67.2 67.5 66.4 


South Atlantic States—SOUTH CAROLINA 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 

Sept. Aus. Sept. 
1959 


1959 1958 
SOUTH 
CAROLINA 233.1 231.8 227.0 
Charleston 9.8 10.0 9.2 
Columbia 11.4 11.4 10.9 
Greenville 31.4 314 29.7 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 


BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP B* 
Greenville No Change No Change 
GROUP C* 
Charleston No Change No Change 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 


CRITERIA 


6. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 


SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
13,503 10,888 9,900 2.5 
1958 


Annual Average—19,068 Rate (%) 4.9 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 
Annual Average—14,970 Rate (%) 3.8 
(U.S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structuress& New 
Expenditures Additions to Piant and 


114,770 32,363 82,470 


2. 1954—- MANUFACTURING__— EM-- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 
Value 
added 
se a 
™ All employees ($1,000) 
PRG b acacscd sees 219,826 1,040,936 
Food & kindred prods. 9,062 51,417 
Textile mill prods... 129,091 559,826 
Apparel & related 
WOOUR iis ca ed 19,777 67,955 
cone & wood prods. 18,057 51,695 
Furniture & fixtures. 2,462 10,071 
Pulp, paper & prods. 6,213 68,672 
Administrative & 
auxiliary......... 379 “ns 


1957 — For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


Charleston 
WM. W. HUMPHREYS, Sec., Charleston De- 
velopment Board, 152 Market St. 
(Continued on page 128) 





















THE PROPER DESIGN 
IN THE RIGHT LOCATION 





J. BB. SIRRINWEA COMPANY + Greenviltie, South Carolina 


dag A>». 
aayine 1902 Ads A DEPARTMENTALIZED ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION SERVING e BUSINESS * COMMERCE® INDUSTRY 


| 
: 
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(Cont.) 


Chester 

ROBERT A. METRAKOS, Exec. Dir., Chester 
County Board Of Commerce & Dev., P. O. 
Box 444. 


Columbia 


HUGH M. CHAPMAN, Asst. V. P., The 
Citizens & Southern National Bank of 
South Carolina, P. O. Box 510. 

CLYDE COLE, IR., Manager Ind. Dept., 
Columbia Chamber of Commerce, P. O. 
Box 1405. 

WALTER W. HARPER, Director, S. C. State 
Development Board, State of South Caro- 


lina. 

CHAUNCEY W. LEVER, Vice President, The 
South Carolina — Bank, New SCN 
Central Office Bldg. 

S. ERNIE WRIGHT, Industrial Secretary to 
Governor, P. O. Box 450. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Charleston 1, 2, 3, 9, 10, 11, 13 
Columbia 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 13 
Florence 1, 2, 10 

Greenville 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13 
Rock Hill 3 

Spartanburg 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 
Sumter 1, 2 


RAILROADS (E1) 
1. Atlantic Coast Line R.R., Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 
2. Seaboard Air Line R.R., 3600 West 
Broad St., Richmond 13, Va. 
3. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 


4. Columbia, Newberry & Laurens 
R.R., Wilmington, N. C. 


5. Charleston & Western Carolina Ry., ~ 


Augusta, Ga. 

6. Greenville & Northern Ry., Green- 
ville, 

7. Piedmont & Northern Ry., 422 So. 
Church St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 

8. Clinchfield R.R., Erwin, Tenn. 


AIRLINES (E2) 

9. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

10. Eastern Air Lines, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

11. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

12. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta au- 
port, Atlanta, Ga. 


13. Air Taxi: 
Hawthorne Flying Service, Munici- 
pal Airport, Charleston. 
Aircraft Sales & Service, Inc., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Columbia. 
Johnson Flying Service, Municipal 
Airport, Greenville. 
OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (E9) 
Carolina & Northwestern Ry., 
P.O. Box 1808, Washington 13, D. C. 
Georgia & Florida R. R., 
P.O. Box 903, Augusta, Ga. 
MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 
There are 5 Class I and 12 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


PLANT LOCATION 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Columbia to: 

Chicago, Ill.—806 

New Orleans, La.—742 

New York, N. Y.—703 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,856 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches, exclusive of ap- 

proved safety devices. 

Length—Single vehicle: 40 feet. 

Semitrailer: Same as single vehicle. 
Trailer: Same as single vehicle. 
Combination: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 

tractor-semitrailer. 

Weight—Wheel: 10,000 pounds—low 
pressure pneumatic tire; 8,000 
pounds—high pressure pneumatic, 
solid rubber, or cushion tire. 

Axle: 20,000 pounds—low pressure 
pneumatic tires; 16,000 pounds— 
high pressure pneumatic, solid 
rubber or cushion tires. 

Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (E5) 

Stevens Line Co., Yonges Island. 
Service: Atlantic Intracoastal Water- 
way, from Port Royal, S. C., to Wil- 
mington, N. C., and vicinity of Yonges 
Island, S. C. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 4; publicly owned, 3; federal 
projects, 2. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 2,072,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, (KW): (F3) 1960—182,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—5,785,000,000 KWH; $60,- 
412,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
5,513. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 965,000; 
Utilities, 938,000; industrial, 27,000. Un- 
developed—786,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 8; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 1. Number of com- 
munities in state served through mains: 
27. 


8. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 8,200. 





(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 324.5 millions of 
therms. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Charleston—leg 

Columbia—1leg 

Florence—2e, 3g 

Greenville—4e, 5g 

Rock Hill—6e 

Spartanburg—4e, 5g 

Sumter—2e, 3g 


UTILITIES 


1. So. Carolina Elec. and Gas Co. 
328 Main St., Columbia 
2. Carolina Power and Light Co. 
336 Fayetteville St., Raleigh, N. C. 
3. Peoples Gas Co. 
131 S. Irby St., Florence 
4. Duke Power Co. 
422 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 
5. Piedmont Natural Gas Co., Inc. 
523 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
6. Rock Hill Light Dept. 
120 Hampton St., Rock Hill 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITY SERVING 
STATE: (F7) 
South Carolina Public Service Authority 


—(e) 
P. O. Box 398, Moncks Corner 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX nag Fb IN gn AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 
Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes $ 55,426 .029 
Franchise 


Tax 884,568 -459 
Property Ta Locally — 
‘ax 
Alcoholic Beverage 
T 15,088,109 7.832 
Gasoline Tax 48,562,731 25.208 
Motor Vehicle Fees 8,213,648 4.263 
Motor Carriers Tax 800,455 416 
Cigarette Tax 7,054,538 3.662 
ft Drinks Tax 5,078,638 2.636 
Sales Tax 8,419,957 30.325 
Use Tax anatudied in Tax 
tary Tax 1,295,064 .672 
Public Utilities Tax 1,691,934 .878 
tric 
Companies Tax 3,526,972 1.831 
Insurance Companies 
ax 5,631,842 2.923 
Inheritance Tax 1,143,439 -595 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 11,214,997 
Total $192,646,029* 


"Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 

















EARNINGS IN 
MANUFACTURING 


The manufacturing industry is of 
obvious and basic importance in 
conditioning both short-term and 
long-term changes in the regional 
distribution of income. 


The pattern of regional changes 
from 1929 to 1955 in individuals’ 
earnings in manufacturing was 
much the same as that in total 
personal income. New England 
and the Mideast accounted for de- 
clining shares of all manufactur- 
ing income, and the Southeast, 
Southwest, and Far West account- 
ed for increasing shares. The share 
of the industrially important Great 
Lakes region was little changed. 


New England and the Mideast 
place unusually large emphasis up- 
on manufacturing as a source of 
income. In these regions, however, 
percentage increases in manufac- 
turing income since 1929 have 
been markedly below the country- 
wide average. 


The substantial progress in in- 
dustrialization by the Far West, 
Southeast, and Southwest has been 
a key factor in their large relative 
gains in total personal income. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Since the close of World War II, 
industrial expansion in America 
has proceeded at a pace unparal- 
leled in history. And this growth 
has been accompanied by several 
important changes in the country’s 
dispersion of industry. 


South Atlantic States—-SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina is in Federal Reserve 
District No. 5. (H2) State-wide branch 
banking. (H3) 


The State Development Board reports no 
local development corporations. Devel- 
opment activities are carried on by 
county development boards (established 
by law) and by Chamber of Commerce 
and private community development 
committees. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1)} 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 
THE CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA, 46 Broad St., Charleston, H. C. 
Lane, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,365, Sur- 
plus $6,135, Deposits $107,352. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA NATIONAL 
BANK, 15 S. Main St., Greenville, W. 
W. McEachern, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$4,107, Surplus $10,892, Deposits $229,- 
236. 


Other principal U.S. commercial bank 
in state based on total resources, 
6-30-59: (H!) 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 1308 Washington 
St., Columbia, T. J. Robertson, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $1,650, Surplus $1,850, 
Deposits $63,788. 


STATE BANK AND TRUST CO., Co- 
lumbia, D. Wellsman Johnson, Pres., 


(000’s) Capital $1,748, Surplus $1,234, 
Deposits $36,011. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





SOUTH GAROLINA 
SERVES 
INDUSTRY 
BEST 


V In 1958 corporate 
tax laws revised 


fe 1954 right- 


to-work law enacted. 


GOO 


SERVES 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
BEST 


VY Oldest— 


established in 1834 


V Largest— 


resources $250,000,000 









































1957 

Prior to the Second World War Sart tons 
about 60% of the factories were Mineral therwi Val . 
centered in that part of the coun- - stated) (thousands) Let SCN serve your industry, 
try east of the Mississippi and Clays (thous.)...... 937 5,161 
north of the Mason-Dixon line. Mica (sheet) (Ibs.)... 2,278 12 gf Contact Ch auncey W. | 
The southern states accounted for Sand & gravel (thous.) 2,647 2,571 ever, Vice-President, Com- | 
less than one fourth of the co- ene AY: - «> 3,413 4,581 | mercial and Industrial De- 


operators’ industrial plants, while Value of items that cannot be 
only one tenth were located in the disclosed: barite, cement, ky- 


velopment Division, Colum- : 
West. anite, scrap mica, rare-earth 


bia, S. C. 








The advent of the war caused 
some changes in the traditional 
picture, however. New England, 
the Middle Atlantic and east north 
central states lost ground from 
their prewar position. The southern 
and western states, on the other 
hand, each increased their shares 
of reported industrial activity at 
the expense of the older Northeast. 











FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
25; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—121. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $1,024.6; DEPOSITS, $919.8. 
(H1) 


metals concentrates, stauro- 
lite, dimension granite and 
crushed limestone, calcareous 
marl, titanium, vermiculite, 


zirconium concentrate....... 10,491 
Total South Carolina. ......... 22,168 
FORESTS (12) 


Total forest land, 1953, 11,943,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 32,299, softwood 
18,876, hardwood 13,423; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 1,851, softwood 
1,195, hardwood 656; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 1,411, softwood 953, hard- 
wood 458. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 9,613, 
softwood 5,288, hardwood 4,325; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 509, soft- 
wood 334, hardwood 175; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 380, softwood 262, 
hardwood 119. 





GOO 


SOUTH 
CAROLINA 
NATIONAL 





BANK 


Member Federal! Deposit insurance Corporation 


38 Benks 
in 22 Communities 


















PLANT LOCATION 


“American Oil needed water, electricity, 
anchorage for tankers ... found them 
all in Virginia.’’ Mark C. Hopkins, 
Manager of American Oil Company’s York- 
town, Virginia, refinery. 


“Productivity has never been so good. . . 
absenteeism has never been so low. . . since 
we moved our plant to Virginia’, says 
Sidney Weil, President, A-S‘R Products 
Corporation, of the company’s Staunton, 
Virginia, plant. 


“The healthy business climate that 
exists in Virginia has been of great 
help to us’’, says A. R. Fisher, 

; Chairman and President, Johns- 
“Sperry Piedmont has found an academic j - Manville Corporation, of the 
atmosphere, adaptable labor, and plenty of 4 ; company’s Jarratt, Virginia,plant. 
elbow room in Virginia.’’ John L. Hammond, 
Manager, Sperry Piedmont Company, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 


You, too,can find these...and many ViR 
other great competitive advantages in GINIA 


FACTS FAVOR VIRGINIA 


The above comments are typical of what 
executives say about their plants in Virginia. And 
1. Nearness to markets —_ wes reason! ars labor te Le young 

: : and productive, with a median age we ow the 
: er — ie national average. The state ranks 12th in mineral 
3. Varied mineral resources production, has 16,000,000 acres of timberland, 
4. Top-grade transportation ample water from 9 major rivers and copious under- 

ground reserves, offers unsurpassed transportation 
5. Excellent water supply facilities. Installed electric generating capacity 
6. Substantial forest resources has increased 86% in the past 5 years, with another 
65% increase on the way in planned additions. 
Virginia is near the nation’s major markets; and 
8. Excellent climate you can reach overseas markets via modern, ice- 
free seaports. 

Get the full story on Virginia, the best state 
A good place to live and work for profit-making business. 


7. Abundant power and fuel 


9. Friendly, efficient government 


Phone, wire, write or visit in complete confidence . . . 


C. M. Nicholson, Jr., Commissioner 

Division of Industrial Development 

Virginia Dept. of Conservation and Economic Development 
State Office Building, Richmond, Va. 

Telephone: MlIlton 4-4111 Ext. 2255 
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Department of Conservation and Economic Development, 810 State Office Building, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 


STATE LAND AREA (36th) 39,893 Sq. Mi. 





















CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) STATE POPULATION, 1950 (15th) 3,318,680 
Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- (1959 est. 3,931,200) 

lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 
(1) Alexandria 61,787 (90.1) 

(2) Charlottesville 25,969 (30.5) 

(3) Danville 35,066 (50.3) 

(11) Hampton 60,994 (76.1) 

(4) Lynchburg 47,727 (53.3) 

(5) Newport News 42,358 (114.0) 

(6) Norfolk 213,513 (300.1) 

(7) Petersburg 35,054 (39.3) 

(8) Portsmouth 80,039 (95.5) 

(9) Richmond 230,310 (242.0) 
(10) Roanoke 91,921 (104.6) 

(6) South Norfolk 10,434 (25.1) 
(13) Staunton (25.2) 











PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) 


Virginia is crossed from northeast to southwest by three distinct the largest of the physiographic provinces, varying in width 
physiographic provinces, which, east to west, are: the Coastal from 40 mi. in the north to 175 mi. along the southern border. 
plain or Tidewater region, including the Eastern Shore; the The Blue Ridge, from 3 to 20 mi. in breadth, passes entirely 
Piedmont plateau; the Appalachian mountain province. The across the state from northeast to southwest. The Great Valley 
latter is subdivided, east to west, into the Blue Ridge, Great extends diagonally across the state between the two moun- 
Valley, and Allegheny ridges. The Tidewater province occupies tain ranges. The mountains to the west reach an elevation of 
more than one-quarter of the state. The Piedmont plateau is 4,000 ft. 
























Note—Shaded counties are those having a population 
per square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 






4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- U.S. Virginia 
PERSONAL INCOME DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- Finance, Insurance & 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- Real Estate.......... 10,608 173 















1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- ' Transportation......... 13,559 285 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- Lea ga Pg NT eS ae 27,639 440 
1957 (dollars) (B1) U.S. Virginia Government........... 25,825 900 
come Ws ici cecticct ess as 
1957 1947 1947-1957 Contract Construction. . 6.7 6.7 6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 Manufacturing......... 31.1 212 VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
Virginia 1,660 1,002 65.7 Wholesale & Retail NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
PB ag oe mess ce : << ae 18.8 STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 
2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF Real Estate.......... 47 42 a 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- __Transportation.......... 54 69 His tna: ag le ela 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) Ges on scscviccee 11.8 11.5 serio tg Som eden 
Private Government........... 10.8 21.1 ea SO gy 67 82 
: Farm Government Non-Farm Finence, I & 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 Real Estate........... 146 168 
Virginia 4.7 31.3 64.0 5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- Transportation.......... 56 62 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- __ Services........++++++++ 93 «114 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF lions of dollars) (B2) 





ee 





INCOME, 1955 (B2) U.S. Virginia : , 
PE... os uckeah ean? 14,408 260 
“— Proprietors’ Property Contract Construction... 15,677 251 PLANT LOCATION 
Salaries Income —_—Income Manufacturing......... 76,984 898 - “THE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK” 
United States 685 12.9 123 Wholesale & Retail : 





Virginia 74.6 11.4 9.6 TRGER. ccc cvicscedeces 49,389 842 
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PLANT LOCATION 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 



































; Value added 
All Production 
employees workers by “os 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 
Number | ) | Number (1.000) ($1,600) Unadjusted 
VIRGINIA, TOTAL Bi'naen 060th > 254,931 948,368 207,959 406,887 682,941 2,030,658 
Food & kindred products.......... 29,964 96,984 21,027 42,011 53,571 225,212 
Tobacco manufactures............ 13,220 47,674 11,957 22,047 39,329 247,068 
Textile mill products,............. 35,892 109,08 32,325 64,282 94,766 195,875 
Apparel & related products........ 20,117 46,803 18,957 848 40,500 66,119 
Lumber & wood products......... 23,714 55,945 21,710 37,921 43,949 79,169 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 15,579 53,254 13,017 27,212 39,420 104,516 
Pulp, paper, & products........... 13,957 63,721 11,940 24,952 47,750 156,521 
Printing & publishing............. 8,702 41,215 5,440 11,4 22,209 64,439 
Chemicals & products............. 33,624 167,696 24,779 50,014 109,636 444,831 
Leather & leather goods........... 5,35 14,103 4,84 8,33 12,105 19,381 
Stone, clay, & glass products....... 6,753 23,820 5,682 11,725 18,539 63,962 
Prim metal industries.......... y 16,263 3,292 6,658 12,491 27,233 
Fabricated metal products......... 9,091 39,296 6,491 13,147 26,649 64,606 
Machinery, except electrical...... . 3,885 18,862 2,985 6. 634 12,845 33,440 
Transportation equipment......... 17,418 93,762 15,909 31,301 83,116 159,665 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 3,131 16, 566 onas otee ecco 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


VIRGINIA $69.14 $70.00 $67.40 
Norfolk- 
Portsmouth 74.80 75.20 68.85 
Richmond 80.34 79.15 75.70 
Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
VIRGINIA 40.2 40.7 40.6 
Norfolk- 
Portsmouth 40.0 40.0 39.8 
Richmond 41.2 40.8 40.7 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
VIRGINIA $1.72 $1.72 $1.66 
Norfolk- 
Portsmouth 1.87 1.88 1.73 
Richmond 1.95 1.94 1.86 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1958 


1959 1959 
VIRGINIA 1,001.0 989.6 967.3 
Norfolk- 
Portsmouth 152.3. 151.4 148.2 
Richmond 165.0 163.7 161.1 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 


1958 
VIRGINIA 273.1 269.6 261.5 
Norfolk- 
Portsmouth 16.7 16.2 15.6 
Richmond 42.7 42.6 41.3 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


duly, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP C* GROUP B* 
Hampton- Richmond 
Newport GROUP C* 
News No Change Hampton- 
Norfolk- Newport 
Portsmouth 7 Sines 
Richmond N. or fi ‘olk- 
GROUP D* Portsmouth 
Roanoke No Change GROUP D* 
Roanoke 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
Big Stone Gap- 

Appalachia No Change No Change 
Richlands- 

Bluefield . * 


7. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
18,580 14,583 11,170 1:7 
1958 


Annual Average—23,795 Rate (%) 3.6 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 


Annual og 284 Rate (%) 2.0 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & “pf 
Expenditures Additions to Plant 5 Equipmen 
214,730 40,840 173,890 





2. 1954—-MANUFACTURING _ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 


Major indus: eee 
Group ses unadjusted 
Allemployees ($1,000) 
2 ee ee 242,864 1,629,041 
Food & kindred prods. 28,651 167,103 
Tobacco manufactures 14,620 202,069 
Textile mill prods... 37,032 163,399 
Apparel & related 
So eka Bini ees 59,293 
Lumber & wood prods. 2 967 72,647 
Furniture & fixtures. 15,290 79,987 
Pulp, paper & prods 10,897 102,124 
Printing & publishing 8,016 48,209 
Chemicals & prods... 34,977 435,655 
Leather & leather 
tse esae 5,137 16,682 
noun, clay & glass 
SE coos cakaea 6,465 46,422 
— metal indus- 
BEY EPR 3,270 17,633 
Fabricated metal 
WON 4 <3 ocaccas 7,007 44,856 
Machinery, except 
electrical......... 2,416 15,651 
Transportation equip. 18,054 129,097 
Administrative & 
auxiliary......... 3,131 


1957— For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


VIRGINIA 


Arlington 
G. C. GARDNER, 4516 S. 36th St. 


Danville 
CLIFFORD GILDERSLEEVE, 344 Forest 
Circle. 


Newport News 


KING MEEHAN, Deputy Director, Peninsula 
Industrial Committee, P. O. Box 92. 
LOUIS C. PURDEY, Exec. Dir., Peninsula 

Industrial Committee, P. O. Box 92. 


Norfolk 


C. H. OSTHAGEN, Executive Director, Tide- 
pig Re Fn Development Council, Suite 


Richmond 


JAMES B. GREGORY, Gen. Ind Agent, In- 
dustrial Dept., Seaboard Air Line Railroad 


Co. 
C. M. NICHOLSON, JR., Commission Va. 
Div. + ee lustrial Development, 810 State 


AMES LPH PERROW, Dir. me. 

Sec., Mn my Electric & Power Co., 7th & 

Franklin Sts., P. x Box = 

JOHN A. SCHOO Menage 
Richmond Chashe of Co Siiex'e 


Manklin St. 
WARREN T. WHITE, —— wird Vice Pres. 
ne Dept., Seaboard Air Line Rail- 


road Co 
WHITEMAN, Dir.-Indus. Dev., 
Virginia Siate Chamber of Commerce, 113 


Roanoke 


H. P. COTTON, Asst. Vice Pres., Norfolk & 
Western Railway, 8 N. Jefferson St. 

JACK M. GOODY OONTZ, Manager, In- 
dustrial Depertment. Chamber of Com- 
merce, 108 Kirk Ave. 

D. M. MILLER, Supv. of Area Dev., Appal- 
achian Electric Power Co., 40 Franklin Rd. 


(Continued on page 134) 
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REPORTS LIKE THIS MAKE INDUSTRIAL DECISIONS 


And wise decisions for these reasons. This 
report exemplifies the personalized factual 
study individually prepared expressly for 
each inquiry seeking plant location assistance 
in Tidewater Virginia. It is the initial help 
in a cost-free detailed plan researched to your 
exact specifications, that is already evidenced 
by many new Tidewater industries. Proof 
surely, “Reports like this make industrial 
decisions.” 


Tidewater Virginia (the greater portion of 
the Hampton Roads maritime area), prides 
itself on being able to provide industry with 
everything . . . more transportation, eight 
trunkline railroads ... more shipping, regular 
services to 300 world ports . . . materials, 
markets, labor, all abundant in Tidewater 
Virginia. 


Perhaps best of all, Tidewater Virginia offers 
a business climate that assures the prosperi- 
ty and growth of your company. For your 
personal, specific, confidential report on Tide- 
water Virginia, please contact: 


Clarence H. Osthagen 
Vice President and 
Executive Director 


aD 
EPs: 


300 Boush Street 





Tidewater Virginia 
Development Council 


Norfolk, Va. 


Officially representing the cities and towns of Boykins, Branchville, Franklin, Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
Smithfield, South Norfolk, Suffolk, Virginia Beach, Wakefield and Windsor. The counties of Accomack, 


Isle of Wight, Nansemond, Norfolk, Northampton, Princess Anne and Southampton. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Alexandria 1, 2, 3, 4 

Charlottesville 1, 3, 14, 15 

Danville 3, 5, 6, 14, 16 

Hampton 1, 14, 17, 18 

Lynchburg 1, 3, 7, 14, 15 

Newport News 1, 14, 17, 18 

Norfolk 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 
17, 18 

Petersburg 7, 8, 11 

Portsmouth 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
(For airlines, see Norfolk, Va.) 

Richmond 1, 2, 3, 8, 11, 14 to 19 incl. 

Roanoke 7, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20 

So. Norfolk 7 

Staunton 1, 12 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

2. Richmond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac R.R., Broad St. Station, Rich- 
mond 20. 

3. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 

4. Washington & Old Dominion R.R., 
P.O. Box 9766, Arlington 9. 

5. Atlantic & Danville Ry., 
Tazewell St., Norfolk 10. 

6. Carolina & Northwestern Ry., P.O. 
Box 1808, Washington 13, D. C. 

7. Norfolk & Western Ry., 8 N. Jeffer- 
son St., Roanoke. 

8. Atlantic Coast Line R.R., Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

9. Norfolk Southern Ry., 
Bldg., Norfolk 10. 

10. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

11. Seaboard Air Line R.R., 3600 West 
Broad St., Richmond. 

12. Chesapeake Western Ry., 141 W. 
Bruce St., Harrisonburg. 


115 W. 


Terminal 


AIRLINES (E2) 


14. Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds 
Airport, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 

15. Air Taxi: 
Holladay Aviation, Inc., Charlottes- 


ville-Albemarle Airport, Char- 
lottesville. 
Atlantic Aviation Corp., Preston 


Glenn Airport, Lynchburg. 

Piedmont Aviation Corp., Municipal 
Airport, Norfolk. 

Davenport Airlines, Inc., Byrd Air- 
port, Richmond. 

Roanoke Air Taxi Service, Wood- 
rum Field, Roanoke. 

16. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

17. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 

National Airport, Washington, D.C. 
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18. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

19. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

20. Greenbrier Airlines, Greenbrier Air- 
port, Inc., White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 

STATE: (Class I Roads) (E9) 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 

2 No. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Clinchfield R. R., 

Nolichucky Ave., Erwin, Tenn. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R., 

908 W. Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 

There are 26 Class I and 53 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN 
from Richmond to: 
Chicago, Il].—785 
New Orleans, La.—1,072 
New York, N. Y.—339 
San Francisco, Calif.—2,977 


MILES 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
13 feet, 6 inches for automobile 
transports. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: Not specified; subject to 
combination limit. 
Combination: 50 feet. 
Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight— 
Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: 650 pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (E5) 

Norfolk, Baltimore & Carolina Line, Inc., 
937 Water St., Norfolk. 

Service: Norfolk, Baltimore, and North 
Carolina points. 

South Atlantic Lighterage and Towing 
Co., P.O. Box 161, 49 Shirley Road, 
Warwick. 

Service: James River, Va., and Chesa- 
pveake Bav. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 4; publicly owned, 5; federal 
projects, 3. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 3,109,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 

GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1962 (KW): (F3) 1959— 


170,455; 1960—170,455; 1962—200,000. 
Total—540,910. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—5,348,000,000 KWH; $84,- 
063,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
4,314. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 420,000; 
Utilities, 398,000; industrial, 22,000. Un- 
developed—1,381,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 14; 
combined gas, 1; manufactured gas, 1; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 1. Number of com- 
munities in state served through mains: 
46. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1958: (F6) 38,421 
million cu. ft. 


9. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 24,500. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 548.5 millions of 
therms. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—29,506,000 
short tons. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Alexandria—le, 2g 

Charlottesville—le, 3g 

Danville—4eg 

Hampton—leg 

Lynchburg—Se, 6g 

Newport News—leg 

Norfolk—1leg 

Petersburg—le, 7g 

Portsmouth—le, 8g 

Richmond—le, 9g 

Roanoke—Se, 10g 

South Norfolk—1leg 

Staunton—le, 11g 


UTILITIES 


1. Virginia Elec. and Power Co. 
Seventh & Franklin Sts., Richmond 
19 


2. Washington Gas Light Co. 
1100 H St., N. W., Washington 5, 
re & ; 


3. Charlottesville Gas Dept. 
Charlottesville 


4. Danville Water, Gas and Elec. Dept. 
Municipal Bldg., Danville 


5. Appalachian Power Co. 
40 Franklin Rd., Roanoke, Va. 


6. Lynchburg Gas Co. 
600 Main St., Lynchburg 


7. Petersburg and Hopewell Gas Co. 
22 S. Sycamore St., Petersburg 


(Continued on page 136) 
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Ask C.sO about 
Virginia 


The people of Chesapeake and Ohio’s Industrial Development Depart- 
ment know Virginia. They know its history, its geography, its econom- 
ics and its people. The C&O staff includes experts on marketing, trans- 
portation, raw materials, taxation, labor, water and geology. When you 
are looking for a site in Virginia, this organization is ready to give you 
every possible assistance. ' 

Tell us what you need and we will give you detailed information on 
choice industrial sites that meet your specifications. Address: Wayne 
C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia + West Virginia « Kentucky « Ohio 
Indiana « Michigan «+ Southern Ontario 
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re 

. Portsmouth Gas Co. 
512-514 High St., Portsmouth 

. Richmond Dept. of Pub. Utilities 
900 E. Broad St., Richmond 

. Roanoke Gas Co. 
125 Church Ave., S. W., Roanoke 

. Virginia Gas Dist. Corp. 
1700 MacCorkle Ave., S. E., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITY SERVING 
STATE: (F7) 


Potomac Electric Power Co.—(e) 
929 E St., N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 


Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


ue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
a 30, 1959. 
Yield 


Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 219,705 -082 


Franchise Tax 614,557 -229 
a Income 
24,261,522 9.079 


Perron Income 
71,308,309 26.684 


PLANT LOCATION 


Tax Lecally Allocated 
i 9,449,504 
12,829,620 

8,599,710 


3,541,018 


20,310,903 
10,776,537 
3,413,304 

246,691 

1, 796, 533 


9,651,801 


$267,234,120° 
*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 





SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
130; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—178. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $3,361.1; DEPOSITS, $3,- 
043.9. (H11) 


Virginia is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 5. (H2) State law permits branch 
banking within limited areas. (H3) 

55 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H!) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
OF NORFOLK, 300 E. Main St., Nor- 
folk 10, S. T. Northern, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $3,000, Surplus $9,000, Deposits 
$167,244. 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA, 800 E. 
Main St., Richmond 19, H. C. Moseley, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,600, Surplus 
$4,000, Deposits $119,299. 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, 219 E. Broad St., 
Richmond 15, W. Harry Schwarzchild, 
Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,000, Surplus 
$6,000, Deposits $109,315. 


FIRST & MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
BANK OF RICHMOND, 9th and Main 
St., Richmond 17, Robert T. Marsh, Jr., 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,000, Surplus 
$9,000, Deposits $217,767. 


STATE-PLANTERS BANK OF COM- 
MERCE & TRUSTS, 9th and Main Sts., 
Richmond 14, J. Harvey Wilkinson, Jr., 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,150, Surplus $8,- 
850, Deposits $214,275. 


FIRST NATIONAL EXCHANGE 
BANK, 201 Jefferson St., S. W., Roanoke 
11, E. H. Ould, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,400, Surplus $5,100, Deposits $94,130. 

(Continued on page 138) 
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AND WITHIN HOURS OF MAJOR 


ae 


EASTERN 





MARKETS VIA TRUCK, RAIL, SHIP AND PLANE 


NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION OR COMPLETED 


. $6,500,000 Food Distribution Center 


. $250,000 Photo Processing Plant 
. $650,000 Supermarket Warehouse 


OAhWNH — 








City Hall 
Norfolk, Va. 












. $700,000 Power Mower Manufacturer 
. $500,000 Electronics Manufacturing Plant 


400 Acres — of plant sites with streets, water, sewers and all utilities. 


Member of Tidewater Virginia Development Council 





Direct Inquiries to: Louis S. Hudgins, Manager 
Norfolk Industrial Park 


BROKER COOPERATION INVITED 
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RAW MATERIALS 


CLIMATE “!) 








PLANT LOCATION 









* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 


SS 2,500 700 dividual company confidential data. 
Petroleum (crude) 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) (thous. 42-gal. bbls.) * ° 
1957, cont. of ores, etc.) Total forest land, 1953, 15,832,000 acres. 
Short tons A ny ~~ a, | ozs.).. bd ae Sawtimber in millions of bd, ft.: Net 
menens te (thous.)....... ’ Volume, 1953—total 30,407, softwood 
Mineral yoy PP Stone (thous.)...... 14,244 21,158 9,809, g ae 20,598; Net Annual 
wi men Zinc (recoverable Growth, 1952—total 2,078, softwood 
Beryllium concentrate cont. of ores, etc.). 23,080 5,277 869, hardwood 1,209: Net Annual Cut, 
GasG@aen)...... os S66 ‘Eee seems ceecmee = 1952—total 1,560, softwood 865, hard- 
Lead (recoversbic 189989 (@imension miscellaneous, di- ou. ft: Net Volume, 1953—total 10,503, 
sae. 3 caueus saat, tiie end: acap- softwood 3,210, hardwood 7,293; Net 
cal on ys lal stone, titanium concentrate, Annual Growth, 1952—total 597, soft- 
ang ph and values indicated by foot- wood 219, hardwood 378; Net Annual 
Mn) (gr. a a 12,655 1,058 MOE *...ccccccccccccccsecs 28,154 Cut, 1952—total 428, softwood 239, 
Mica, sheet (Ibs.).... 529 6 Total Virginia. ............. 224,531 hardwood 189. 






Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 































































TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. | SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % % OF 
MO.-DAY 
Sunrise 7 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset aoe Temperature 
; a3 
STATION oS is al a ‘a oe 3% 2 2 f 
Pid did ad], it = ate tie-eae tas ete es 
3 > > > b4 rd bond . = ‘ 
Fig Fit Fidis £1F f= TLE Oe ath aid SIF E Fisk Sf 
rr 6 Ss Ss < = a om é 4 S&S £464, 21414 2 46 S €.é6& 2128 & 
Cape Henry (U) °52 16 49.4 35.5 84.8 70.6 59 5.3 2.48 41.6 2.0 7.1 69 50 67 131 117 119 3 23 19 37 0 
burg 7 46.6 28.7 86.1 65.9 56 ++ eeee 43 2.37 39.5 4.2 13.6 57 56 48 68 126 106 124 4 23 32 78 * 
Norfolk (U) 11 50.7 35.4 86.7 70.7 G@ .... se. 60 2.45 43.2 c ¢ ¢ €6 @ ¢6 6 c coc c 
folk 26 50.0 33.0 86.0 68.9 59 11-27 3-18 6.0 2.45 43.2 2.55 85 61 59 50 66 129 121 124 3 16 26 41 0 
Richmond (U) 162 48.4 30.7 87.3 68.4 56 .... .... 53 2.41 42.1 c ¢. 4 6 ¢c c c c €e eee 
162 48.1 28.4 87.8 67.2 57 11-8 42 5.6 2.49 42.8 45 113 58 55 49 72 102 157 116 2 30 45 8 1 
Roanoke 1174 46.6 29.2 Ge &@ .. 4.9 2.56 41.5 4.2 15.0 55 52 oo cf BO 146 13133 § 37 36 SM CO 


U: Urban site. c: Airport and City combined. “Less than 4. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 

















Clearance is the mechanism through which 1,800 public 
employment offices throughout the country are bound into 
a unified system geared to help you and other employers 
locate qualified workers. 


A local office of your State Employment Service receives 
a request from an employer for a particular type of worker 
who is unavailable in the community. Another employment 
service office—perhaps in another State—is holding an ap- 
plication from a worker who meets the requirements for the 
opening. Through the process of Clearance, the applicant 
qualified for this particular job and the employer who has 
the opening, each in a different city, are brought together. 
This is Clearance reduced to its simplest terms. 

The use of Clearance cuts down the confusion which can 
result when there are extremely heavy demands for man- 
power. It is a valuable aid to employers in keeping order in 
a tight labor market. 

As a preliminary step to Clearance, your local employ- 
ment service office does two things: It first makes a quick 
but thorough check to be sure that there are no job appli- 
cants available locally to fill your needs; it then gets your 
o.k. to clear your request for the workers you want with 
employment service offices elsewhere. At that time, you will 
be asked to provide explicit information necessary to get 
workers from elsewhere. 


RECRUITMENT METHODS 


Your local employment office will advise and consult 
with you in order to determine the most advantageous re- 
ferral method (or methods) to be chosen from the following: 


CLEARANCE! 





1. Positive recruitment is a method by which the Em- 
ployment Service arranges for you to visit potential sources 
of supply and to interview personally previously screened 
applicants for the jobs you wish to fill. 


2. Delegated hiring authority is an arrangement whereby 
you delegate to the Employment Service the responsibility 
for the actual selection of your employees. 


3. Direct referral provides for previously screened appli- 
cants to be referred directly to you for interview. It is most 
useful when the person seeking work is near enough to your 
office to make transportation a minor item, or when you are 
willing to assume this cost. 


4. Telephone referral, most frequently used when speed 
is important, puts you in touch with a previously screened 
applicant for interview by long distance telephone. 


5. Mail referral provides for your receipt of a prospec- 
tive employee’s application prior to a personal meeting with 
him. 

When you can’t get workers who live in your own com- 
munity, it is best to make selections from the nearest source 
of qualified job applicants. Clearance takes this into account. 
Always beginning in your local employment service office, 
it spirals outward to take in more and more territory, as 
needed, to locate the workers you want. 


Information on supply and demand throughout the coun- 
try enables clearance to operate on a selective basis. This 
is important; it means that in many instances your calls for 
workers can be quickly extended to areas most likely to 
supply workers for you. 
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New Opportunities... 
for Industrial Site Seekers along the new, 
bigger Norfolk and Western 
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If you are considering a new plant location, either for 
immediate or future use, here is an unusual opportunity. 

For years, a number of the finest, strategically located 
plant sites have been lying unpublicized and unused. Now, 
as a result of the merger of the Virginian Railway into the 
Norfolk and Western, these prime sites along the bigger 
N&W are available to industry. Sites, from 100 acres up, 
are within easy reach of utilities, the railroad and highways. 

Nearby are the rich, teeming markets of the Southeast, 
Midwest, and North, and the markets of the world through 
the ice-free Port of Norfolk on famed Hampton Roads. 
And it’s an exceptionally good place to work and live. 

Send us your requirements, in confidence; then let our 
specialists show you just what these excellent, strategically 
located plant sites have to offer. 





H. P. Cotton 

Assistant Vice President — Industrial Development 
Division PL-866 (Phone Dlamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

Roanoke, Virginia 


THE NEW 


Norfoik ated Westorwe Railway 



















WEST VIRGINIA 


Note—Shaded counties are those having 
a population per square mile of 50 or 


more. (Census of 1950) 


PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 
Percent 
Increase 
1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
West Virginia 1,554 1,029 51.0 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 

Farm Government Non-Farm 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
West Virginia 2.8 15.3 81.9 


3. PERCENT. DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


“— Proprietors’ Property 
e rr 

Salaries Income lee 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
West Virginia 69.5 9.9 9.9 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 


West 
U.S. Virginia 
Mees. a vip otek beens 5.2 2.6 
Contract Construction. . 6.7 6.8 
Manufacturing......... 31.1 26.0 
Wholesale & Retail 


woccccceccccess 15.1 
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Don E. Crislip, Executive Director, West Virginia Industrial and Pub- 
licity Commission, State Capitol Building, Charleston 5, West Virginia. 


STATE LAND AREA (41st) 24,080 Sq. Mi. 
STATE POPULATION, 1950 (29th) 2,005,552 


(1959 est. 1,963,700) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) 


(1) Charleston 73,501 (78.5) 
(2) Clarksburg 32,014 (33.2) 
(3) Fairmont 29,346 (30.5) 
(4) Huntington 86,353 (93.0) 
(5) Morgantown 25,525 (30.0) 
(6) Parkersburg 29,684 (60.0) 
(8) Weirton 24,005 (33.2) 

(7) Wheeling 58,891 (65.1) 


West Virginia is divided into two distinct physiographic areas: the Allegheny 
plateau on the west, comprising about two-thirds of the state, and the Newer 
Appalachian or Great Valley region on the east. The Allegheny plateau inclines 
slightly toward the northwest, and is intricately dissected by streams into a maze 
of narrow canyons and steep hills. In the Newer Appalachian region are mountain 


ridges separated by parallel valleys. These valleys, although not always easy of 
access, provide broad areas of nearly level agricultural land. | 


Finance, Insurance & Transportation......... 13,559: 149 
Real Estate.......... 4.7 2.6 Der POOR sc vii 0.0 ve sicis'cs 27,639 168 

Transportation......... 5.4 6.7 Government........... 25,825 163 

ea is ko Westen 11.8 8.4 

Government........... 10.8 8.0 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 


lions of dollars) (B2) West 
)B West U.S. Virginia 
U.S. Virginia Contract Construction... 136 163 
| REDIPERASSELSaN Ciepeaninr 14,408 72 Manufacturing.......... 93 78 
Contract Construction.. 15,677 95 Wholesale & Retail 
Manuf: a 76,984 586 PM ia oe siti a ns 67 69 
Wholesale & Retail Finance, Insurance & 
WINGS 5 6.ao wik'e-s.0.0'6a1e 49,389 341 Real Estate........... 146 148 
Finance, Insurance & Transportation.......... 56 51 
Real Estate.......... - 10,608 50 SORUNII Gio sas icin herein 93 76 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 



































All Production Value atte 
‘ by manufacture 
m 
employees workers ($1,000) 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages ; 

Number | (¢7’g00) | Number (1,000) ($1,000) Unadjusted 
WEST VIRGINIA, TOTAL.... 128,684 604,434 100,275 194,041 432,582 1,168,360 
Food & kindred products.......... 8,295 31,154 4,744 9,933 14,374 65,471 
Tobacco manufactures............ 9 3,068 832 1,486 2,275 8,399 
Textile mill products.............. 2,229 6,248 1,957 3,639 ' 4,972 9,870 
pparel & related products........ 642 12,279 4,383 7,373 11,293 15,707 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 1,159 695 984 2,021 2,845 6,195 
Chemi & products............. 23,491 142,209 16,795 34,494 92,153 426,248 
Stone, clay, & glass products....... 24,456 104,096 22,166 40,337 — 89,639 158,767 
Primary industries.......... 25,497 147,533 21,620 41,559 118,559 235,108 
Fabricated metal products......... 7,619 050. 6,217 11,890 24,483 56,115 

Machinery, except electrical....... 564 20,225 © 2,436 4,959 9, 23,7 
E i _. 2 aes 3,484 16,515 2,93 5,950 13,419 56,014 

tion equipment. 2,561 12,133 2,103 4,063 10,555 22, 
manufactures....... Seer 73 1,304 2,503 4,51 6 
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(Cont.) 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
WEST 
VIRGINIA $93.84 $90.09 $87.69 
Charleston 117.86. 113.99 104.14 
Wheeling- 
Steubenville 103.60 99.32 102.94 
Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
WEST 
VIRGINIA 38.3 38.5 38.8 
Charleston 40.5 41.3 39.9 
Wheeling- 
Steubenville 37.4 38.2 38.7 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
WEST 
VIRGINIA $2.45 $2.34 $2.26 
Charleston 2.91 2.76 2.61 
Wheeling- 
Steubenville 2.77 2.60 2.66 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


WEST 
VIRGINIA 459.5 455.5 469.3 
Charleston 91.6 90.8 89.8 
Huntington- 
Ashland, Ky. 60.8 61.9 64.4 
Wheeling- 
Steubenville, O. 98.9 99.5 108.0 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Auo. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
WEST 
VIRGINIA 127.7 126.9 124.4 
Charleston 25.5 25.6 24.7 
Huntington- 
Ashland, Ky. 20.2 21.4 22.3 
Wheeling- 


Steubenville,O. 39.6 40.3 48.5 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 

GROUP E* GROUP D* 
Charleston Charleston No Change 
Huntington- GROUP E* 

Ashland, Huntington- 

Ky. Ashland, Ky. No Change 
Wheeling- Wheeling- 
‘ Steuben- Stenben- 

ville, O. ville, O. ws 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
Beckley No Change No Change 
Bluefield cs ” 


PLANT LOCATION 


Clarksburg $ * 
Fairmont 7 c 
Logan 
Martinsburg . ° 
Morgantown ° ™ 
Parkersburg! % ¢ 
Point Pleasant- 

Gallipolis, O. “ “ 
Ronceverte- 

White Sulphur 

Springs ri ? 
Welch . " 


7. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
31,158 24,363 25,206 7.5 
1958 


Annual Average—39,732 Rate (%) 11.0 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 
1957 


Annual Average—14,054 Rate (%) 3.8 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & | New Machinery 
Expenditures Additions to Plant and Equipment 
263,430 45,613 217,817 


2. 1954-—- MANUFACTURING _~ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
added by 
Major industry manufacture 
Group unadjusted 
All employees ($1,000) 

Wvivevihineeures 122,390 988,274 
Food & kindred prods. 8,302 51,492 
Tobacco manufactures. 1,200 6,912 
Textile mill prods. . . 2,355 8,233 
Apparel & related 

CEE. «i :4i4.0000 4,321 11,316 
Furniture & fixtures. 1,056 4,357 
Chemicals & prods... 21,570 316,922 
Stone, clay & glass 

Ne is ead 23,824 141,346 
Primary metal indus- 

I ca aiceliceh ach drop 21,886 242,262 
Fabricated metal 

SRS 8,543 54,569 
Machinery, except 

Cs 3,740 _ 24,367 
Electrical machy.... 4,318 41,921 
Transportation equipt. 1,365 13,647 
Misc. manufactures. . 1,222 5,810 
Administrative & 

re 3,822 
1957 —For comparable statistics see 





table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston 


DON CRISLIP, Exec. Director, W. Va. Ind. 
& Pub. Com’n., Capitol Bldg. 


Fairmont 

E. L. KEIGHRON, Industrial Development 
Representative, Monongahela Power Co., 
P. O. Box 1392. 





Huntington 
WAYNE C. FLETCHER, Director of Indus- 
trial Development, Chesapeake & Ohio 


Railway, 1103 C & O Bldg. 
CLARENCE Ww e of Ind. 


. NEWMAN, Dir. 
Resch,. The C. & O. Railway Co., 1301 
C & O Bidg. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Charleston 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 

Clarksburg 1, 8 

Fairmont 1, 4 (For airlines, see Clarks- 
burg, W. Va.) 

Huntington 1, 2, 9, 10, 11, 13 

Morgantown 1, 4, 8 

Parkersburg 1, 7, 10, 11, 13 

Weirton 6 

Wheeling 1, 5, 6, 8, 13, 14 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1, Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

2. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

3. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

4. Monongahela Ry., P.&L.E. Terminal 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

5. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R.R., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio 

6. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


7. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

8. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington 1, 
B.'C 

9. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

10. Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds 
Airport, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 

11. Air Taxi: 

Kanawha Aviation, Inc., Kanawha 
Airport, Charleston. 

Tri-State Aviation Service, Inc., 
Huntington Tri-State Airport, 
Huntington. 

Executive Airmotive, Inc., Stewart 
Air Park, Parkersburg. 

12. Greenbrier Airlines, Greenbrier Air- 
port, Inc., White Sulphur Springs. 

13. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 

14. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (E9) 


Norfolk & Western Ry., 

8 N. Jefferson St., Roanoke, Va. 
Pittsburgh & W. Va. Ry., 

1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Western Maryland Ry., 

300 St. Paul Pl., Baltimore 2, Md. 

















MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 8 Class I and 32 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Huntington to: 


Chicago, Ill.—445 

New Orleans, La.—918 
New York, N. Y.—623 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,599 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 6. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 2,361,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1961 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
225,000; 1960—615,000; 1961—-285,000. 
Total—1,125,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—5,784,000,000 KWH; $64,- 
292,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
4,730. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 208,000; 
Utilities, 101,000; industrial, 107,000. 
Undeveloped—2, 160,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 32. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 175. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1958: (F6) 1,557,633 
million cu. ft. 


9. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 29,900. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 1,136.8 millions of 
therms. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—156,842,000 
short tons; natural gas—202 billion cu. 
ft.; crude petroleum—2,215,000 bbls. of 
42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Charleston—le, 2g 

Clarksburg—3e, 4g 

Fairmont—3e, 4g 


Huntington—le, 2g (Cont. on page 144) 
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Locate YOUR Plant 
to get ALL the advantages 


West Virginia’s strategic location places it within 500 miles 
of four out of five of the United States’ principal market areas 
—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit. Within this 500 
mile radius, more than half the nation’s population lives, and 
more than half the nation’s income is earned. 


Add to this an abundant supply of high quality depend- 
able labor. Increased mechanization in the coal industry has 
added to the number of available workers in the state. And 
wage levels for most industries are below the national average. 


West Virginia is a veritable treasure house of materials. 
With a coal reserve to last hundreds of years, ample and in- 
creasing electric power output is assured. Oil, natural gas, 
beds of rock salt, brines, and an ample water supply—all are 
available in this state of industrial plenty. 


Friendly communities and moderate climate make West 
Virginia a pleasant place for living. Twenty State Parks, nine 
State Forests, and two National Forests add to the enjoyment 
of the people. 


We are anxious to help you .. . for complete information 
on West Virginia’s industrial opportunities, write or phone 
Don Crislip, Executive Director, West Virginia Industrial 
and Publicity Commission, State Capitol, Room PL, 
Charleston 5, West Virginia. 


West ViIRGINI 







































A CONFIDENTIAL" 
PLANT LOCATION 
SERVICE FOR: 


1-Major Industry 


e Large Sites—20 to 2400 acres 
or more. 


e Low-Cost River Transportation 
@ Rock Salt e Coal e Timber 
Limestone e Natural Gas 
Low-Cost Power 

Major Railroads 

Ample Processing Water 
Productive Labor 

Reasonable Taxes 


e Excellent Location to serve 
East, Mid-West and South. 


Let us send you our illustrated 
“Catalog of Industrial Sites”. 


9 Medium-Sized and 
Small Industry 


e Good small towns will erect 
factory buildings on favorable 
lease-purchase arrangements. 


e Rural type labor—plentiful and 
productive. 


e Within 500 miles of more than 
65% of the nation’s buying 
power. 


Ask for our community financing 
plant folder. 


*also free (and personalized) 


Write or "phone: 


Area Development Department 
MONONGAHELA POWER COMPANY 


Fairmont +. West Virginia 


Telephone 2400 
A Part of the West Penn Electric 
System. 














PLANT LOCATION 


(Cont.) 


Morgantown—3e, 4g 
Parkersburg—3e, 4g 
Weirton—3e, 5g 
Wheeling—6e, 5g 


UTILITIES 


1. Appalachian Power Co. 
40 Franklin Road, Roanoke, Va. 

2. United Fuel Gas Co. 
1700 MacCorkle Ave. S. E., Charles- 
ton 

3. Monongahela Power Co. 
1310 Fairmont Ave., Fairmont 

4. Hope Natural Gas Co. 
445 W. Main St., Clarksburg 

5. Manufacturers Light and Heat Co. 
800 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

6. Wheeling Elec. Co. 
51-16th St., Wheeling 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (F5, F7) 


Virginia Electric and Power Co.—(e) 
Seventh & Franklin Sts., Richmond 19, 
Va. 

Equitable Gas Co.—(g) 

420 Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Co.—(g) 
800 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Potomac Light and Power Co.—(e) 
Hagerstown, Md. 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 


Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX coer IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 


Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes masteted | Freaciies by 
Franchise Tax 1,832 931 
Property Tax 7, 820 "148 
Business License Tax 540,930 .338 
Alcoholic Beverage 7 
Tax 3,693,834 2.305 
Gasoline Tax 29,607,978 18.477 
Motor Vehicle Fees 14,510,614 9.056 
Motor ees 3,681,417 
Cone Tax 9,158,906 5.716 
Drinks Tax 3,592,339 2.242 
Sales Tax 30,964,247 19.324 
Use Tax 407,765 .254 
Business & 


47,940,345 29.918 


Insurance Tax 5,132,820 3.203 
Inheritance Tax 2,481,476 1.549 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 14,836,591 

Total $160,239,501° 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 








FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
77; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—106. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $1,370.6; DEPOSITS, $1,- 
209.5. (H1) 


West Virginia is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict Nos. 4 and 5. (H2) Branch banking 
prohibited. (H3) 

39 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations, (H4) For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to West Virginia Industrial Pub- 
licity Commission, State Capitol Bldg., 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Four principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
6-30-59: (H1) 


THE CHARLESTON NATIONAL 
BANK, 201 Capitol St., Charleston 24, 
Paul Hinkle, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,000, 
Surplus $3,000, Deposits $72,949. 


THE KANAWHA VALLEY BANK, 
Capitol and Lee Sts., Charleston 26, 
Hayes Picklesimer, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$1,500, Surplus $2,500, Deposits $66,433. 


FIRST HUNTINGTON NATIONAL 
BANK, S. W. Cor. 4th Ave. 10th St., 
Huntington 7, W. Taylor Beard, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $1,000, Surplus $2,500, 
Deposits $65,969. 


WHEELING DOLLAR SAVINGS AND 
TRUST CO., 1315 Market St., Wheeling, 
R. C. Hazlett, Pres., Capital $1,800, 
Surplus $4,200, Deposits $41,836. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





1957. 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Clays (thous.)...... 708 $2,691 
Coal (thous.)....... 156,842 875,587 
Natural gas (mill. 
eee | Sea 204,900 49,200 
Natural gas liquids: 
Natural gasoline 
(thous. gals.).... 30,435 2,185 
(thous. gals) . 235,881 6,543 
Petroleum ( 


crude) 

(thous. 42-gal. bbls.) 2,215 9,436 
Salt common (thous.) 648 2,642 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 5,354 9,892 
Stone (thous.)...... 6,989 11,934 
Value of items that cannot be 

disclosed: Bromine, calcium- 

magnesium chloride, cement, 

lime, manganese ore, recover- 

ed elemental sulfur. 14,984 
Total West Virginia........... 982,719 


FORESTS (12) 

Total forest land, 1953, 9,907,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 18,497, softwood 
1,535, hardwood 16,962, 





South Atlantic States—WEST VIRGINIA 


WEST VIRGINIA 


9) BARTOW 
DURBIN 4 


MARLINTON 4 


bg RAINELLE 


GILBERT 


Ask CsO about 
West Virginia 


The people of Chesapeake and Ohio’s Industrial Development Depart- 
ment know West Virginia. They know its history, its geography, its 
economics and its people. The C&O staff includes experts on market- 
ing, transportation, raw materials, taxation, labor, water and geology. 
When you are looking for a site in West Virginia, this organization is 
ready to give you every possible assistance. 

Tell us what you need and we will give you detailed information on 
choice industrial sites that meet your specifications. Address: Wayne 


C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia + West Virginia «+ 
Indiana « Michigan « Southern Ontario 


Kentucky « Ohio 





EAST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 








© AMERICAN MAP CO., INC. NO. 11942A 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 
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ILL] NO] S James F. Cannon, Superintendent, Division of Industrial Planning and Development, 
Department of Registration and Education, State of Illinois, 116 State Capitol Building, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


STATE LAND AREA (24th) 55,935 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (4th) 8,712,176 
(1959 est. 9,841,800) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated population (000’s) in parentheses. 
Left marginal numeral indicates location of city on map. 
(1) Alton 32,550 (35.9) (27) Park Forest 8,138 (29.9) 2 
(2) Aurora 50,576 (58.2) (13) Park Ridge 16,602 (30.4) sete wa 
(3) Belleville 32,721 (39.5) (31) Pekin 21,858 (26.6) Bed stanx 
(4) Berwyn 51,280 (53.0) (21) Peoria 111,856 (119.8) Eee 
(5) Bloomington 34,163 (36.2) (22) Quincy 41,450 (45.3) 
(6) Champaign 39,563 (50.1) (23) Rockford 92,927 (120.1) 2 
(7) Chicago 3,620,962 (3851.1) (24) Rock Island 48,710 (50.1) 
(27) Chicago Heights 24,551 (30.5)(13) Skokie 14,832 (54.8) 
(8) Cicero (town) 67,544 (68.3) (25) Springfield 81,628 (89.2) 
(9) Danville 37,864 (41.4) (6) Urbana 22,834 (28.5) 
(10) Decatur 66,269 (77.1) (26) Waukegan 38,946 (52.4) Reeshie 
(13) Des Plaines 14,994 (32.0) (28) Wilmette (25.5) 
(11) East St. Louis 82,295 (89.5) 
(12) Elgin 44,223 (48.7) 
(18) Elmhurst 21,273 (37.8) 
(13) Evanston 73,641 (75.8) 
(29) Freeport 22,467 (25.7) ee 
(14) Galesburg 31,425 (35.7) Ve cumeen- 
(15) Granite City 29,465 (38.2) PHYSICAL FEATURES “» 5 he 1 no 


(30) Harvey 20,683 (25.5) Rea - sensev Fe EFFinc- 
(16) Joliet 51,601 (61.3) Illinois is the third most level state mane 


in the Union. The average elevation 
pd ones ym (2949 is about 600 ft. with the highest on é 
(19) Moline 37,397 (43.3) the Rasy sypinty m= a Its 1p 
surface is an inc plane whose 
Sy Oe eee Cher eee general slope is toward the south 
and southwest. The fertile soil of its 
plains, and its nearly 500 streams, 
have exerted a predominant influ- 
ence on the economy of the state. The Illinois and Chicago rivers are out- 
standing examples of the latter, though their tributaries contribute to the 
drainage of their regions, which is far better than the state’s low elevation 
and comparatively level surface would suggest. Except for the extreme 
southern point, the state lies wholly in the Great Plains region. 


“Eh 


MARSHALL 














CLARK 


























CLINTON 


WASHING 





MONROE 














Note—Shaded counties are those having a pepienion 


per square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- U.S. Minols 

PERSONAL INCOME DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- Finance, Insurance & 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 

1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 

SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- DUCTION—1957 (B3) 


1957 (dollars) (B1) 25,825 1,353 


Illinois 
Percent 
Increase 


1957 1947 1947-1957 Contract Construction. . ‘ - 6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 Manufacturing... | . . VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
Illinois 2,447 1,636 49.6 Wholesale & Retail NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 

. . STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 
2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF Real Estate i : U.S. Hlinois 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- Transportation . : Contract Construction... 136 148 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) ; 5 Manufacturing... 76 
Private J Wholesale & Retail 

Farm Government Non-Farm : 62 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Illinois 3.4 12.7 84.0 5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 

COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 

3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF JION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF ___ lions of dollars) (B2) - seein 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) om: : oe : 

be ie Proprietors’ Property 15,677 1,059 : PLANT LOCATION 


Salaries Income Income cturing 76,984 6,332 ‘ BOOK” 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 i "RE CRAY CO ¥: 


Illinois 70.8 11.2 12.4 49,389 3,550 
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PLANT LOCATION 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 



































; Value added 
All Production 
by manufacture 
employees workers ($1,000) 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 
Number ($1,000) Number (1,000) ($1,000) Unadjusted 
l 
ILLINOIS, TOTAL............ 1,308,679 6,561,130 947,495 1,877,657 4,195,711 12,154,017 
Food & kindred products.......... 130,311 629,010 93,000 186,944 403,900 1,557,465 
Tobacco manufactures............ 4 1,972 398 815 1,692 12,072 
Textile mill products.............. 10,243 40,651 8,397 16,123 27,529 69,073 
Apparel & related products........ 50,704 162,935 43,073 76,709 115,719 245,888 
Lumber & wood products......... 13,867 57,277 11,324 22,624 40,263 79,917 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 29,145 126,00 22,612 46,279 86,558 204,502 
Pulp, paper & products.... ....... 33,183 158,702 25,756 52,452 107,752 272,453 
Printing & publishing............. 99,670 546,802 63,530 124,841 330,725 938,601 
Chemicals & products. . -..... 52,370 274,930 33,584 84 147,832 827,724 
Petroleum & coal products. . pe Wiaee 14,448 88, 10,745 21,576 60,165 264,842 
re 7,512 30,919 1940 11,678 21,117 50,827 
Leather & leather goods........... 21,541 69,63 19,473 35,194 57,639 127,708 
Stone, clay & glass products. dan lek 35,456 175,215 30,156 1, 137,079 375,583 
ry metal industries.......... 98,055 547,194 80,16 156,575 408,924 955,553 
Fabricated metal products......... 129,176 5. 103,317 208,917 465,175 1,177,566 
Machinery, except electrical....... 227,067 1,214,664 168,712 340,085 814,114 2,225,080 
Electrical machinery. . -eee-++ 160,032 747,916 117,264 227,671 472,211 1,290,090 
Transportation equipment. . 57,335 324,668 42,667 88,391 224,445 708,076 
Instruments & related products. . 41,673 196,698 28, "917 57,255 125,813 382,429 
Miscellaneous manufactures. ..... . 49,728 219,143 38, 469 75,622 147,059 388,568 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 46,701 292,839 ieee aiine cece 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


ILLINOIS $96.21 $92.52 
Chicago a 
Peoria 96.78 
Rockford 90.24 

Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 

ILLINOIS ade 41.0 40.3 
Chicago need hol 40.3 
Peoria Sache aites 39.7 
Rockford cube Sie 40.1 

Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. — 
1959 1959 

ILLINOIS eh 35 on 30 
Chicago pao ws 2.43 
Peoria . inde 2.44 
Rockford ca sean 2.25 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1958 


1959 1959 
ILLINOIS .. 3,411.8 3,367.9 
Chicago a ooce ee 
Peoria lena ee 91.0 
Rockford ees ce 70.7 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1969 1958 


ILLINOIS ..+- 1,203.2 1,174.7 
Chicago hand o0:60) 45 Se 
Peoria pale’ ee: 36.5 
Rockford wee etn 36.9 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP B* GROUP B* 
Aurora No Change Aurora 
Rockford ” Davenport- 
GROUP C* Rock Island 
Chicago No Change Moline 
Joliet Rockford 
Peoria - GROUP C* 

Chicago 
Joliet 
Peoria 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
Canton Centralia No Change 
Centralia Harrisburg s 
Harrisburg Herrin- 

Herrin- Murphysboro- 
Murphys- West Frankfort “ 
boro-West Mount Carmel- 
Frankfort Olney ° 

Litchfield Mount Vernon “ 

Mount Car- 
mel-Olney 


Mount Vernon 


7. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
88,148 63,245 54,960 2.2 


1958 
Annual — Rate (%) 5.3 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4 


a 
Annual ont #y- 550 Rate (%) 2.5 
(U.S. Rate (%) 3.6) 
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“the primary source book” 








INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & New Machinery 
Expenditures Additions to Piant and Equipment 
923,428 325,726 597,702 


2. 1954--MANUFACTURING_ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
added by 
aa | industry mani 
Group unadjusted 
All employees ($1,000) 
QU vck cacvcnatan 1,224,634 9,668,752 
Food & kindred prods. 140,151 1,337,344 
Tobacco manufactures 579 11,720 
Textile mill prods... 10,080 61,885 
Apparel & related 
ESO IE 50,817 232,526 
Lumber & wood prods. 12,495 69,020 
Furniture & fixtures. 27,363 179,575 
Pulp, paper & prods. 30,760 229,403 
Printing & publishing 93,944 756,506 
Chemicals & prods... 50,403 663,699 
eas & coal 
SEEN ary 14,990 204,756 
neta prods....... 6,054 38,030 
Leather & leather 
OR vec ceksess 21,871 116,627 
aren clay & 
ce aia he aN 32,684 286,778 
Primary metal indus- 
a hee taal a od 94,344 827,486 
Fabricated metal 
EAT Fa 118,663 934,353 
Machinery, except 
electrical. ........ 202,167 1,649,787 
Electrical machy.... 138,118 1,019,979 
Transportation equipt. 50,986 475,528 
Instruments & 
related prods..... 31,879 234,404 
Misc. manufactures 49,577 339,335 
Administrative & 
auxiliary......... 46,701 banes 


1957—-For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 














AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


ILLINOIS 

Bellwood 

H. J. ROTH, er, Industrial Develop- 
ment, Northern mois Gas Company, 615 
Eastern Ave. 

Bloomington 

ED DIRKS, Executive ag » Blooming- 
ton Assn. of Commerce, 2 . Washington 
St., P. O. Box 826. 

DONALD M. a, Vice Chairman, 
Bloo Assn. of Commerce, 212 E. 
Was nm St. 

Carbondale 

ROBERT S. HENDERSON, Industrial Con- 
sultant, t. of Community Development, 
Southern Univ. 

poser 

Wood opment Chi & N. a Rail 
Menge wa 
ee my 400 W . 
Manager, In 


COFFMAN, Industrial 
Development, New York Central System, 
139 W. Van Buren St. 
GEORGE wo Ban Asst. to Pres., Atchison, 
pene & Santa Fe Railway, 80 EB. Jackson 
KURT DREIFUSS, Ind. Dev. Specialist, Bu- 
reau a Indian Affairs, Dept. of Interior, 
608 So. Dearborn St. 








C. A. ERNST, Director gt Bev, ie oe 
) Il. Railroad Mickigen 
J. = "FROST, Gen. Ind. Agent, Illinois Cen- 
1 Railroad, 


135 E. Eleventh Place. 
MAURICE FULTON, Rig > Factory Lo- 


cating 
W. S. PORTER, Asst. Rs Industrial 
Deccan, Chi & astests Illinois 


546 W vard. 
C. WILSON RANDLE, Booz-Allen & Hamil- 
ton, 135 S. La Salle S 
FRANK C. STERN, Bay ve Conta Man- 
ufacturing District, 38 S. rn St. 
E. J. STO Asst. Dir. Ind. ae = Estate 
na C. M. St. P. & P.R.R., 286 Union Sta- 
L. TRIMBLE, Mgr.-Terr. ae, By -» Com- 
iaons St. 


monwealth —— Co., 
CARL D. e Penn- 


East North Central States—ILLINOIS 


Mattoon 


GEO. M. PENDELL, Exec. Sect., Mattoon 
Assn. of Commerce, P. O. Box 502 


Moline 

J. A. SMITHERS, Exec. Vice President, 
Blackhawk Industrial Development Co., 
1610 Fifth Ave. 


Park Forest 

CHARLES S. HAWKINS, Director, Commer- 
cial & Ind. Pro rties, North Central 
Mgmt. Corp., 30 Plaza 


Peoria 

JAMES R. GILCHRIST, —— yy Industrial 
Development Council, Peoria Association 
of Commmaree 307 First Natl. Bank Bldg. 

MARK B. TOWNSEND, Area Development 
Director, Central Illinois Light Company, 
300 Liberty St. 





Indus ag, 

sylvania Railrond. 626 Union Station evel: 

C. F. WILLSON, Director, Industrial Deve 
opment, Chicago Assn. of Commerce 
Industry, One N. LaSalle St. Rock Island 

LEWIS H. DAY, Dir. Area Dev., Iowa-Illi- 
nois Gas & Elec. Co., 319-18th St. 


Chicago Heights 


PEIRCE VANDERCOOK, Exec. Sec. The  9Pringfield 

Committee for Chicago Heights, 1632 JAMES F. CANNON, Superintendent, Div. 

Chicago Rd. 4 ae P & Develgamnens, | aoe of 

ROBERT F DAVIS’ Manager Ny ov Dev 

Decatur Council, "Association Of Commerce & In- 
HENRY H. BOLZ, Exec. Sec., 5 Savestation of dustry, 3 Adams. 

Sa Decatur Club Bidg. 
cu in Wine ist P * Go. 5300'S ih Urbana 

eer, 8) wi s. 

St” pos ie FRED W. SIMMERING 702 W. Elm St. 
Galesburg 
ROY HARDING, Mgr. Chamber of Com- TRANSPORTATION 


54 S. Kellogg St. 
Wer — CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 
Alton 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
Aurora 1, 7, 8, 9, 
Belleville 10, 11, 12, 13, 82 
Berwyn 1, 10 


Granite City 

RODERICK E. SCHOENLANK, Executive 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce of the 
Tri-Cities, 1930 Edison Ave. 


LaSalle 

ROBERT W. BLOMGREN, Ind. Director, 
C of C of LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby- Spring 
Valley, 12642 Marquette St. 
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Bloomington 2, 6, 10, 14, 55 
Champaign 3, 6, 10, 15, 55 
Chicago 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 10, 14, 15 to 24 
incl., 26 to 41 incl., 53 to 81 incl. 
Chicago Heights 6, 9, 18, 21, 25, 26 
Cicero 1, 18, 19, 37 
Danville 6, 15, 21, 55, 67 
Decatur 3, 10, 15, 17, 40, 55 
Des Plaines 7, 41 
East St. Louis 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 17, 21, 30, 40, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 46 (For airlines, see St. Louis, Mo.) 
Elgin 7, 8, 26, 57 
Elmhurst 7, 8, 10, 24 
Evanston 7, 26 
Freeport 7, 10, 26 
Galesburg 1, 16 
Granite City 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 10, 11, 14, 15, 
17, 21, 40, 42, 43, 44, 46 
Harvey 10, 18, 34 
Joliet 2, 6, 9, 16, 26, 30 
Kankakee 6, 10 
Maywood 7, 8, 24, 36 
Moline 1, 26, 30, 47, 55, 57, 75 
Oak Park 7, 18 
Park Ridge 7 
Pekin 2, 6, 10, 16, 48, 50, 51 
Peoria 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 10, 14, 30, 40, 48, 49, 
50, 51, 52, 55, 57, 60, 74 
Quincy 1, 15, 55 
Rockford 1, 7, 10, 26, 55 
Rock Island 1, 26, 30, 47 (For airlines, 
see Moline, III.) 
Skokie 7, 27 
Springfield 2, 3, 10, 15, 17, 48, 55, 6u 
Urbana 3, 6, 15, 55 
Waukegan 7, 9, 27 
Wilmette 7 
(Continued on page 150) 















stream-flow and mineral content. 


FORESTS AND WILDLIFE 


game .. 


A complete survey of state's “living resources” 


Comprehensive study giving you complete, concise information on 
location and availability of all minerals. 


Total availability, analyzed and charted in terms of rainfall, run-off, 






. forests, fish, 


. as industrial assets and recreational facilities. 


Illinois offers you the FACTS to help you locate your plant! 


Illinois Atlas of Industrial Resources gives you comprehensive, 
scientific information—invaluable to you in reaching plant site 
decisions. 

Three sections in this vital Atlas are now published—available 
to you. Additional sections on marketing, labor, agriculture and 
other subjects important to you are nearing completion. 

You can get a copy of each of these studies at no cost by 
writing on your business letterhead ($2 per study, for extra 
copies) to: 





IMPACT OF THE 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


New morkets, expanded resources— 
both U. S. and foreign, Projections of 
dynamic opportunities along Illinois 
waterways. This speciol study, pre- 
pored in cooperation with Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry, 
available at $5 per copy. Write Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry, 
30 W. Monroe, Chicago, Illinois. 











STATE OF ILLINOIS DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
Room 116, State Capitol Building, Springfield, Illinois 


WILLIAM G. STRATTON, Governor 


JAMES F. CANNON, Superintendent 
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SOO LINE RAILROAD 
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PLANT SITES 


Let Soo Line help you select a site for 


. STORAGE YARD 


. WAREHOUSE .. 
Soo Line has many Fine Locations 


FACTORY .. 


All Inquiries Confidential 
Contact GEO. T. BERGREN 


Sites available in: 
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PLANT LOCATION 


(Cont.) 
RAILROADS (E1) 


i 


20. 


21. 


22. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


. Illinois Terminal 


. Wabash R.R., Railway 


. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


. Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R., 104 St. 


Francis St., Mobile 5, Ala. 
R.R., 710 No. 
Twelfth Blvd., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


. Missouri & Illinois Bridge & Belt 


R.R., 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6. 


. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, Rail- 


way Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, 
Mo. 


. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 


ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


. Chicago & North Western Ry., 400 


W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 


. Chicago, Aurora & Elgin Ry., 
Wheaton. 

. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry., 208 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4. 

. Illinois Central R.R., 135 E. Eleventh 
Place, Chicago 5. 

. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

. Peabody Short Line, 2100 Ridge 


Ave., East St. Louis. 


. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 


ington 13, D.C. 


. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


R.R., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio 


Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 


80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


. Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal 


R.R., 2 No. Charles St., Baltimore 1, 
Md. 


. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 47 West Polk 


St., Chicago 5. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R., 332 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 
Chicago & Illinois Western R.R., 135 
E. Eleventh Place, Chicago 5. 


. Chicago & Western Indiana R.R., 47 


West Polk St., Chicago 5. 


. Chicago Great Western Ry., 303 W. 


Harrison St., Chicago 7. 


. Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer 


R.R., 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
4. 


. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 


cific R. R., Union Station, Chicago 6. 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Ry., 105 W. Madison St., Chicago 2. 


Chicago Produce Terminal Co., 135 
E. Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, or 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


Chicago River & Indiana R.R., La- 
Salle St. Station, Chicago 5. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34, 


35. 


36. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


4S. 


46. 


47. 


48. 
49. 


50. 
51. 


Sz. 





Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
R.R., 330 So. Wells St., Chicago 6. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry., 466 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Erie R.R., Midland Blidg., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 

Grand Trunk Western R.R., Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada. 

Illinois Northern Ry., 80 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. 

Indiana Harbor Belt R.R., 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


. Manufacturers Junction Ry., 20 N. 


Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 

Michigan Central R.R., 466 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Monon R.R., 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5. 

Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie R.R. (Soo Line), First Nation- 
al-Soo Line Bldg., Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 

Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry., Cotton 
Belt Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Alton & Southern R.R., 320 No. 4th 
St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Manufacturers Ry., 2927 So. Broad- 
way, St. Louis 18, Mo. 

Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis, Union Station, St. Louis 3, 
Mo. 


Davenport, Rock Island & North 
Western Ry., 547 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6. 

Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry., 
Illinois Bldg., Springfield. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry., 111 E. 
Franklin Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ry., Peoria. 
Peoria Terminal Co., LaSalle St. 
Station, Chicago 5. 

Toledo, Peoria & Western R.R., P.O. 
Box 1259, Peoria. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


Great Lakes Air Lines, 36 N. Clark 
St., Chicago. 

Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A., 200 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 
Louis 21, Mo. 

Chicago Helicopter Airways, Inc., 
5240 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38. 


Air Taxi: 

Air Ambulance, Div. of Trans-Amer- 
ican Aviation Service, O’Hare 
Field, Chicago. 

Helicopter Air Lift, Div. Skymotive, 
Inc., O’Hare Field, Chicago Inter- 
national Airport, Chicago. 

Tufts-Edgcumbe, Inc., Elgin Airport, 
Elgin. 

Aeroline Flight Service, Quad City 
Airport, Moline. 

Air Ambulance, 


Div. of Trans- 


American Aviation Service, Morris 
Airport, Morris (Chicago). 











58. 


2. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


Byerly Aviation, Inc., Greater Peoria 
Airport, Peoria. 

Tag Airlines, Inc., Chicago Meigs 

Airport, Chicago. 

Air France, Air France Bldg., 683 

Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 

Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Braniff International Airways, Ex- 

change Park, Dallas, Texas 


Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington 1, 
D.C. 

Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Airfield, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 
16, Colo. 


Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

Lake Central Airlines, Weir Cook 
Airport, Indianapolis 44, Ind. 
Lufthansa-German Airlines, 555 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 
34th Ave. South, Minneapolis 50, 
Minn. 

Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 
University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
REAL -Aerovias, Brazilian Interna- 
tional Airlines, 516 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


East North Central States—ILLINOIS 


72 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


7s 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


. Riddle Airlines, Inc., International 
Airport, Miami, Fla. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, 230 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38. 

Currey Air Transport, Ltd., 36 No. 
Clark St., Chicago. 

U.S. Overseas Airlines, Inc., 405 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Transocean Airlines, 7 W. Madison 
St., Chicago. 

BOAC-British Overseas Airways 
Corp., 69 E. Madison St., Chicago. 
Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd St., N.Y., N.Y. 
KHS Air Freight Service, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Hempel Helicopter, Inc. and Air 
Taxi, Inc., Lambert-St. Louis Muni- 
cipal Airport, St. Louis 21, Mo. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (E8) 


J. E. Bernard & Co., Inc., 11 S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago. 

Central Fwd. Co., 509 W. Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago. 

Central States Frt. Service, Inc., 433 
W. Harrison St., Chicago. 

Clipper Carloading Co., 323 West Polk 
St., Chicago. 

Hawaiian Frt. Fwders., Ltd., 208 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Inland Shipping Co., 327 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago. 
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International Forwarding Co., 200 E. 
Illinois St., Chicago. 

Lifschultz Fast Frt., 28 N. Franklin 
St., Chicago 2. 

Lyons Transport, 176 West Adams St., 
Chicago. 

Merchant Shippers Assn., 1858 S. 
Western Ave., Chicago. 

Pacific and Atlantic Shippers, Inc., 
356 North Halsted St., Chicago. 
Pacific Forwarding Assn., 210 East 
Illinois St., Chicago. 

Westland Fwd. Co., 1858 S. Western 
Ave., Chicago. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 69 Class I and 181 Class II 


motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Chicago to: 

New Orleans, La.—957 

New York, N. Y.—832 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,212 

Dallas. Tex.—971 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 42 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 
Combination: 50 feet. 


(Continued on page 152) 
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OFFICES 


Choose from 


6400 INDUSTRIAL ACRES 
in Central Illinois 


In rapidly growing Central Illinois over 2700 
acres of prime industrial sites in Peoria and 
Tazewell counties have been purchased and 
“stockpiled” by T.P.&W.-—with an additional 
3700 adjacent acres also available. This land is 
specifically zoned for heavy industry. It isserved 
by excellent rail facilities, multi- pronged high- 
way outlets, expanding air terminals and the 
Illinois waterway. The 296,000 population of 
the immediate area provides a diversified, skilled 
labor force. Water is plentiful from both the 
Illinois river and underground sources...electric 
power is ample, and expanding... 200,000,000 
tons of coal lie within a few hours’ rail transit. 

One of these sites could be the ideal location 
for your Midwestern plant or warehouse. For 
complete details and confidential, personal 
assistance, write or call me at 9-3941. 


a 


J. Russel Coulter 
President 


Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad Company 


IN 17 PRINCIPAL CITIES ¢ GENERAL OFFICES: PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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But In 
Northern 
Illinois 


Nowhere will you find so many 
diversified industries —food, oil 
refining, chemicals, glass, clay, 
primary metals, machinery, metal 
fabricating .. . 

Nowhere will you find such su- 
perb transportation—rail, highway, 
air, and now access to the seven 
seas — direct by ship. 

And nowhere will you find 
greater intra-industrial coopera- 
tion. 

We supply gas to 3700 industrial 
plants and their more than 280 
home communities. To keep pace 
with the growth and development 
of northern Illinois, we expect to 
invest an estimated $180,000,000 
in new and improved gas facilities 
during the 5-year period ending 
with 1964. 


If you would like to locate your plant in this 
area where 3,700 other industries are grow- 
ing, we will be glad to assist you...without 
obligation of course. Write us in strictest 
confidence if you wish. Address your inquiry 
te: 


Harold J. Roth, Mgr., 
Industrial Development, 
Northern Illinois Gas Co., 
615 Eastern Avenue, 
Bellwood, Illinois. 


NORTHERN 
ILLINOIS 


Gas | 


COMPANY 











PLANT LOCATION 
(Cont.) 


Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer; tractor-semitrail- 
er-trailer. 

Weight— 

Axle: 16,000 pounds. 

Tandem axles: 16,000 pounds per 
axle. 

Per inch of tire width: Pneumatic 
tire: not specified; solid tire: 800 
pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (E6, E7) 


Blaske, Inc., 210 Williams St., Alton. 
Service: Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries. 

Gartland Steamship Co., 208 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago. 

Service: Between points on the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River. 

Hay, John I., Co., 332 S. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago. 
Service: Between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. and Houston, Tex., and 
intermediate points via Illinois Water- 
way, Mississippi River, and Gulf Intra- 
coastal Canal. 

Mechling, A. L., Barge Lines, Inc., 31 
N. Desplaines, Joliet. ; 
Service: Points on the Mississippi 
River System. 

Midwest Towing Co., Inc., 111 N. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 2. 

Service: Intracoastal Waterway, Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio, and Tennessee rivers. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) in STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 9; publicly owned, 7. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 7,803,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1962 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
852,167; 1960—517,000; 1961—-371,000; 
1962—305,000. Total—2,045,167. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958 (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—18,409,000,000 KWH; $328,- 
938,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
12,370. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 43,000; 
Utilities, 40,000; industrial, 3,000. Un- 
developed—1,209,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 33; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 5. Number of com- 
munities in state served through mains: 
524, 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1958: (F6) 170,528 
million cu. ft. 


9. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 119,500. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 4,236.1 millions oi 
therms, 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—46,993,000 
short tons; natural gas—10 billion cu. 
ft.; crude petroleum—77,083,000 bbls. of 
42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Alton—leg 
Aurora—2e, 3g 
Belleville—4eg 
Berwyn—2e, 3g 
Bloomington—4e, 3g 
Champaign—4eg 
Chicago—2e, 5g 
Chicago Heights—2e, 3g 
Cicero—2e, 3g 
Danville—4eg 
Decatur—4eg 

Des Plaines—2e, 3g 
East St. Louis—le, 4g 
Elgin—2e, 3g 
Elmhurst—2e, 3g 
Evanston—2e, 3g 
Freeport—2e, 6g 
Galesburg—4eg 
Granite City—4eg 
Harvey—2e, 3g 
Joliet—2e, 3g 
Kankakee—2e, 3g 
Maywood—2e, 3g 
Moline—7eg 

Oak Park—2e, 3g 
Park Forest—2e, 3g 
Park Ridge—2e, 3g 
Pekin—8eg 
Peoria—8eg 
Quincy—9eg 
Rockford—6eg 

Rock Island—7eg 
Skokie—2e, 3g 
Springfield—8eg, 10e 
Urbana—4eg 
Waukegan—2e, 11g 
Wilmette—2e, 3g 


UTILITIES 


1. Union Elec. Co. 
315 N. 12th. Blvd., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
2. Commonwealth Edison Co. 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago 90 
3. Northern Illinois Gas Co. 
50 Fox St., Aurora 
4. Illinois Power Co. 
500 S. 27th St., Decatur 
5. Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 
6. Central Illinois Elec. and Gas Co. 
303 N. Main St., Rockford 











7. Iowa-Illinois Gas and Elec. Co. 
206 E. Second St., Davenport, Ia. 
8. Central Illinois Light Co. 
316 S. W. Jefferson Ave., Peoria 
9. Central Illinois Public Service Co. 
607 E. Adams St., Springfield 
10. Springfield W. L. & P. Dept. 
Seventh and Monroe Sts., Springfield 
11. North Shore Gas Co. 
209 Madison St., Waukegan 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 
Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes Included in Franchise i= 
-948 


Franchise Tax $ 6,863,338 
Property Tax 41,94 -005 
Private Car 
Companies 635,923 -087 
Alcoholic Beverage 


27,747,986 3.836 
129,735,876 
100,262,136 


Tax 
Gasoline Tax 
Motor Vehicle Fees 


Cigarette Tax 36,752,500 5.081 
Public Utilities Tax 39,577,473 5.471 
Sales Tax 303,308,365 41.930 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Insurance Tax 31,973,728 4.420 
Inheritance Tax 20,070,035 2.774 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 69,157,688 

Total $723,394,576* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
395; NUMBER OF STATE ‘ANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—558. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $17,936.9; DEPOSITS, $16,- 
256.4. (H1) 


Illinois is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 7 and 8. (H2) Branch banking pro- 
hibited. (H3) 


24 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST CO. OF CHICAGO, 33 No. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 90, Robert E. 


East North Central States—ILLINOIS 


Straus, Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,000, Sur- 
plus $10,000, Deposits $368,797. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK IN 
CHICAGO, 728 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chi- 
cago 7, J. Ross Humphreys, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $2,500, Surplus $3,000, Deposits 
$93,527. 


CHICAGO CITY BANK & TRUST 
CO., 815 W. 63rd St., Chicago 21, W. 
Norbert Engles, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$1,250, Surplus $2,250, Deposits $110,- 
577. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK, 120 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 90, Frank G. Anger, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,500, Surplus 
$3,000, Deposits $191,608. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
CO. OF CHICAGO, 208 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 90, Arthur T. Leonard, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $10,000, Surplus $10,000, 
Deposits $371,948. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATION- 
AL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO, 231 So. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 90, Richard A. Aishton, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $100,000, Surplus $125,- 
000, Deposits $2,349,177. 


THE EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF CHICAGO, 130 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Edgar Heymann, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $1,600, Surplus $3,000, 
Deposits $114,875. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
CHICAGO, Dearborn, Monroe and 
Clark Sts., Chicago 90, Homer J. Liv- 
ingston, Pres. (000’s) Capital $125,000, 
Surplus $130,000, Deposits $2,562,524. 


HARRIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, 
115 W. Monroe St., Chicago 90, Ken- 
neth W. Zwiener, (000’s) Capital $20,000, 
Surplus $20,000, Deposits $685,652. 


LAKE VIEW TRUST & SAVINGS 
BANK, 3201 No. Ashland Ave., Chi- 
cago 13, E. C. Burmeister, Pres., (000s) 
Capital $2,500, Surplus $3,000, Deposits 
$177,676. 


LA SALLE NATIONAL BANK, 135 
So. LaSalle St., Chicago 90, Harold 
Meidell, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,375, 
Surplus $3,625, Deposits $148,816. 


THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY, 
50 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 90, Edward 
Byron Smith, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$12,500, Surplus $21,000, Deposits $683.,- 
163. 


PIONEER TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, 
4000 W. North Ave., Chicago 39, R. H. 
Lovett, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,500, 
Surplus $2,500, Deposits $145,535. Not 
a member of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 


SEARS BANK & TRUST COMPANY, 
3401 W. Arthington, Chicago 24, J. E. 
Thompson, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,500, 


(Continued on page 154) 
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PLUS 
FRINGE" 
BENEFITS 


The Elgin, Joliet and Eastern 
Railway serves the rapidly 
growing area on the “fringe” 
of Chicagoland. Its tracks en 
circle this great industrial area 
from Gary, Indiana on the 
south to Waukegan, Illinois on 


the north. 


‘J’ is like 


having a location on each ma- 


A location on the 
jor railway that serves Chi 
cago, for the ‘J’ crosses and 
interchanges with them all. 


Choice sites are available. 


On the Chicago Outer Belt 


you get: 


1. All Chicagoland advan 
tages without central area con- 
gestion. 

2. Best available labor mar 
kets. 


3. Room for expansion. 


1. Better tax climate, lower 


Fevele Meret ecme- bole Meet Dehmmel eels ambon 


portant advantages. 


YOUR INQUIRY WILL RE- 
CEIVE prompt, courteous and 


confidential treatment from 


W. E. DEATON, Ass’t. to Pres 
208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 4, Ilinois 


F. V. FISHER, Land & Tax Agt 
Box 907 - Joliet, Illinois 



























































154 PLANT LOCATION 
(Cont.) Fluorspar.......... 169,939 8,827 * Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
; Gem stones......... . dividual company confidential data. 
Surplus $2,200, Deposits $111,455. Lead (recoverable 
THE NATIONAL STOCK YARDS Pacey Sonia etc). 2,970 | 849 
NATIONAL BANK OF NATIONAL _ Lime (thous.)..-.... 
c Natural gas (mill. 
CITY, 8 St. Clair, National Stock RS A rac. 8.500 1,000 
Yards, Eugene S. Williams, Pres., (000’s) Wet eee rr ei 11,480 106 FORESTS (12) 
Capital $1,000, Surplus $7,000, Deposits Petroleum (crude) Total forest land, 1953—3,993,000 acres, 
$112,028. (thous. 42-gal. bbls.) 78,278 244,227 Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
| yt gaa 30,151 32,572 Volume, 1953—total 11,694, softwood 
liver (recoverabie 
44, hardwood 11,650; Net Annual 
RAW MATERIALS ph See gl . Growth, 1952—total 496, softwood 2, 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) Stone (thous.) eee. 31,861 41,835 hardwood 494; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
1957. Zinc (recoverable total 173, softwood 1, hardwood 172. 
Short tons cont. of ores, etc.). 22,185 5,147 Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: 
(unless Vetus of items that comnct be Net Volume, 1953—total 3,050, soft- 
Sead -~ oa disclosed: Natural-gas liquids, wood 14, hardwood 3,036; Net Annual 
Cement (thous. recovered elemental sulfur, Growth, 1952—total 135, softwood es 
376-Ib. bbls.)..... 8,575 26,356 tripoli, and values indicated hardwood 134; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
Clays (thous.)...... 1,917 5,155 INE iv eacenacccse 27,925 total 38, softwood less than one-half 
Coal (thous.)....... 46,993 187,908 i NSS So cad outa chads 579,584 million, hardwood 38. 
CLIMATE “!) 
Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. | SHINE NUMBER 
DATES %, %, OF 
MO.—DAY POSS 
Sunrise © 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset ’ < Temperature 
> = = hy 
STATION 3 H § 5 g < " ee s in e335 
wt Sees me 5 ¢ S$ « s3,-|23 38 
cis 2 8 is ORE <¢ 5 ie ee ee 15 8.2842 
Pig Fi Fldis £ ls F FE TE slb elk FLFR ss 
ae wee So tee Ole eo ee ee ee eee a ee eee Se ee Oe A Se Ge 
Cairo (U) 314 44.9 29.8 90.7 71.7 59 .... .... 44 260 43.6 28 7.7 69 58 42 79 111 151 116 3 6 55 62 * 
Chicago 10 32.7 17.1 85.3 63.9 50 10-28 4-19 4.1 1.41 32.7 7.1 34.3 70 51 43 71 97 165 11910 17 26123 7 
Joliet '52 ons 668 180 GS GS 0 .... ...5 4&1 292 343 57 350 .. os ss 5. 28-2 3 8M BAe oe 
Moline 589 31.9 14.4 87.2 63.7 50 .... .... 46 1.17 33.1 63 24.3 70 54 44 73 102 161 109 9 20 28 138 11 
Peoria 654 33.3 16.7 87.0 64.4 51 10-16 4-22 3.9 1.91 35.1 4.7 21.7 72 55 42 69 103 159 110 7 20 27127 8 
Springfield (U) eC CE, OR ng AOS, MOE a ae ae ME Sou «iia heed ual 
Springfield 589 35.3 19.4 87.4 65.2 52 .... .... 41 162 366 2.6 15.8 70 58 38 73 109 164 113 5 16 30121 3 
U: Urban site. ‘Less than 44. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 





dustrial development 


than 10,000 population; somewhat 


centers of over 50,000. 


workers displaced by cutbacks in 


sumer demand. 


development programs. 





are in towns of between 10,000 and 50,000 popula- 
tion; and only around 5 percent are in population 


The majority of these organizations have been 
established since World War II. Although several 
factors have contributed to their spectacular spread, 
the compelling reason for their establishment was 
the need for jobs—jobs for returning veterans, for 


tion, and for those displaced by increasing automa- 
tion, a depletion of local resources, or shifts in con- 


By far the largest number of these organizations 
was promoted and established by local chambers of 
commerce and most of them operate under direct 
chamber auspices; in effect, they serve as the cham- 
bers’ financial arm in carrying out their industrial 


over 20 percent 
bond issues. 


Finally, there are additional groups—public and 
private alike—that sponsor industrial development 
activities independently or in cooperation with local 
development organizations. Among the public or- 
ganizations are regional development groups; state 
development agencies, credit corporations, develop- 
ment authorities, and employment security agencies; 
port authorities and port development agencies; 
Federal Reserve Banks; and specialized departments 
of Federal Government agencies. Among the many 
private groups are gas and electric power companies; 
common carriers; commercial banks and venture 
capital companies; insurance companies; telephone 
companies; and national organizations and founda- 
tions that have a special interest in industrial devel- 


military produc- 


opment. 


LOCALLY FINANCED INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Over 1,800 communities currently carry on in- 
and expansion programs 
through formally constituted organizations, variously 
known as “industrial development corporations,” 
“foundations,” “funds,” etc. They are concentrated 
for the most part in nonindustrialized regions of the 
country and in industrialized areas with persistent 
unemployment. Over 70 percent are in towns of less 


In communities that do not have such bodies, 
other groups may perform the same functions. In a 
great many localities the industry committee or de- 
partment of the chamber of commerce carries on 
local development activities. In other areas, munic- 
ipal or county boards or commissions, authorized 
by the state, are empowered to finance industrial 
development programs through special appropria- 
tions or, more frequently, through local revenue 



































INDIANA 


STATE LAND AREA (38th) 36,205 Sq. Mi. 
STATE POPULATION, 1950 (12th) 3,934,224 


(1959 est. 4, 592,400) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950 with 1959 estimated population (000’s) in parentheses. 
Left marginal numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Anderson 46,820 (51.0) 

(2) Bloomington 28,163 (40.7) 
(3) East Chicago 54,263 (56.8) 
(4) Elkhart 35,646 (39.3) 

(5) Evansville 128,636 (139.6) 
(6) Fort Wayne 133,607 (152.5) 
(7) Gary 133,911 (176.6) 

(8) Hammond 87,594 (112.6) 
(9) Indianapolis 427,173 (463.2) 
(10) Kokomo 38,672 (46.6) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 


The greater part of Indiana’s surface is undulating 
prairie land with a range of sand hills in the north and 
a chain of rocky hills in the south. In the northern por- 
tion of the state there are a number of lakes of glacial 
origin, while in the southern counties there are numer- 
ous caves and mineral springs. The soil of the greater 
part of the state is exceedingly fertile. The most fertile 
part of the state is the Wabash valley; the least fertile, 
the sandy region of small extent immediately south of 


Lake Michigan. 


(11) Lafayette 35,568 (39.8) 
(12) Marion 30,081 (35.7) 

(13) Michigan City 28,395 (32.4) 
(14) Mishawaka 32,913 (34.5) 
(15) Muncie 58,479 (65.3) 

(16) New Albany 29,346 (38.1) 
(17) Richmond 39,539 (45.0) 
(18) South Bend 115,911 (133.2) 
(19) Terre Haute 64,214 (73.2) 





T. W. Schulenberg, Executive Director, Indiana Department of Commerce, 140 North 
Senate Ave., Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 





Note—Shaded counties are those having a population 
per square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 


Percent 
Increase 
1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
Indiana 2,010 1,303 54.3 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 


United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Indiana 5.3 12.1 82.6 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


Wages 
& Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Indiana 70.8 13.1 9.8 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 


TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 

U.S. Indiana 
NN. a rei 0 Ss 5.2 5.6 
Contract Construction. . 6.7 6.0 
Manufacturing......... 31.1 43.1 
Wholesale & Retail 

BOR sccawna vee se i 19.4 17.3 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate........ 4.7 3.5 
Transportation......... 5.4 SS 
| a eae 11.8 7.9 
Government........... 10.8 8.0 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 


TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 
U.S. Indiana 

iia ih take we 14,408 438 
Contract Construction.. 15,677 383 
Manufacturing......... 76,984 3,108 
Wholesale & Retail 

TO ca ees eb oknss 49,389 1,271 





U.S. 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate.......... 10,608 
Transportation......... 13,559 
eva sawsscavves 27,639 
Government........... 25,825 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN 
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Indiana 


206 
376 
532 
523 


INDI- 


VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 


STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 


U.S. 
Contract Construction... 136 
Manufacturing.......... 93 
Wholesale & Retail 
ick ox views Babes 67 
Finance, Insurance & 
Real Estate........... 146 
Transportation.......... 56 
Gerwitess cs. .s.s'5% nis 93 


Indiana 
140 
100 


75 
189 


52 
84 


PLANT LOCATION 
“THE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK” 
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PLANT LOCATION 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 



































1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 
; Value added 
All Production 
employees workers by manufacture 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 
Number ($1,000) Number (1,000) ($1,000) Unadjusted 
INDIANA, TOTAL............ 611,933 3,048,510 471,140 925,481 2,122,236 5,783,502 
Food & kindred products.......... 53,081 221,065 36,312 72,547 133,484 497,143 
Tobacco manufactures............ 793 1,912 721 1,275 1,528 3,901 
Textile mill products.............. 1,724 5,876 1,433 2,616 3,925 9,688 
Apparel & related products........ 12,970 34,778 11,504 20,130 27,219 61,189 
Lumber & wood products......... 10,956 38,972 9,371 19,351 26,784 68,185 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 20,618 79,393 17,273 34,663 58,893 125,523 
Pulp, paper & products.. ......... 11,396 51 ae 9,119 18,334 36,306 93,460 
Printing & publishing............. 21,344 90,791 13,453 27,218 58,060 150,503 
Chemicals & products............. 24,792 147,767 16,777 30,970 75,235 482,987 
Petroleum & coal products........ 0,686 70,540 8,103 15,564 51,643 138,297 
Rubber products................. 15,043 75,668 12,007 23,848 55,460 121,696 
Leather & leather goods........... 2,425 8,678 2,276 4,570 7,291 14,547 
Stone, clay & glass products . 26,442 120,704 22,613 45,883 95,249 226,33 
Primary metal industries.......... 99,371 574,688 82,525 161, "421 448,089 1,128,552 
Fabricated metal products......... 39,999 204,683 30,906 62,747 143,206 359,580 
Machinery, except electrical. . .. 62,838 320,784 48,056 95,400 218,339 564,525 
Electrical machinery. . -eees++ 68,816 321,424 55,421 106,485 232,126 600,78 
Transportation equipment. dah e ae 101,698 556,254 75,659 148,530 382,988 983,299 
Instruments & related products. . 3,361 13,092 2,663 4,893 9,443 24,357 
Miscellaneous manufactures. ...... 18,061 81,485 14,948 29,036 56,968 128,949 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 4,979 28, 011 eae bles éene 
2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS GROUP D* 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN Terre Haute No Change No Change 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE GROUP E* 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 Evansville No Change No Change 


(C2) 
Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Au’. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


INDIANA $99.47 $96.35 $95.59 
Average Weekly Hours 

Sept. Aug. Spt. 
1959 1959 1958 

INDIANA 41.9 40.8 40.6 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 

INDIANA $2.37 $2.36 $2.35 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


INDIANA 1,380.5 1,344.1 1,361.4 
Evansville 60.2 61.5 64.0 
Fort Wayne 80.7 80.9 77.6 
Indianapolis 291.4 288.2 277.1 
South Bend 83.3 78.0 72.8 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


INDIANA 570.9 546.9 562.9 
Evansville 22.8 23.9 25.8 
Fort Wayne 35.6 35.7 31.9 
Indianapolis 105.9 103.0 94.4 
South Bend 413. 371 32.8 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


duly, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP C* 
Fort Wayne No Change No Change 
Indianapolis = ” 
South Bend x . 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 

6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 

TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
Connersville Connersville No Change 
Muncie - Vincennes 
New Castle 
Vincennes 


7. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
30,684 19,740 20,372 2.0 
1958 


Annual Average—62,230 Rate (%) 5.9 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 


Annual —— 070 Rate (%) 3.0 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


NEW... CURRENT 


PLANT LOCATION, unlike most % 
annuals, has different editorial 
| material in each succeeding edi- 

@ tion. To be specific, this, the 1960 © 

book, has 90% new or thoroughly : 

f revised editorial matter—three- © 


fourths of which is 1959 data. 


IT IS TO YOUR ADVANTAGE = 
| to keep all editions of PLANT © 
| LOCATION. Industrial Develop- © 
= ment is a continuing process. No 7 
= matter what your present situa- © 
tion, you may, sometime within | 
= the next 5 to 10 years, be think- | 
| ing of moving, or of opening a | 

new plant. 








INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures& New Rasbinnry 
Expenditures Additions to Piant and Equipmen' 
651,572 275,510 376,062 


2. 1954 —-MANUFACTURING _~ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
added by 
eleg industry manufacture 
Group unadjusted 
Allemployees ($1,000) 
DOORS irik enn reey 587,782 4,625,477 
Food & kindred prods. 48,543 391,402 
Tobacco manufactures 910 3,291 
Textile mill prods... 2,701 13,608 
Apparel & related 
OEE Ro phere 42's 15,358 60,167 
amie & wood prods. 10,789 59,078 
Furniture & fixtures. 22,117 118,467 
Pulp, paper & prods. 9,483 67,408 
Printing & publishing 18,010 125,331 
Chemicals & prods... 26,298 343,491 
Petroleum & coal 
ee oe 11,532 132,254 
Rubber prods....... 14,957 106,245 
Leather & leather 
race noses 0-6 2,156 10,762 
Stone, clay & glass 
ate jaiamincanaan ato 23,926 179,295 
Primary metal indus- 
BR Spates 90,778 805,289 
Fabricated metal 
Sere ee eee 40,941 299,290 
Machinery, except 
electrical......... 61,143 480,184 
Electrical machy.... 67,714 545,524 
Transportation equipt. 92,445 734,346 
Instruments & 
related prods..... 2,837 23,257 
Misc. manufactures.. 20,157 126,779 
Administrative & 
Ys ee 4,979 


1957-——For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 

INDIANA 

Elkhart 


a J. HUTCHISON, 2720 E. Jackson 
vd. 


Evansville 
EARL J. HESEMAN, Exec. Vice-President, 
—— Chamber of Commerce, 117 

ain St. 


Fort Wayne 

HERMAN G. STEEGMAN, Ind. Dev. Cons., 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co., 2101 Spy 
Run Ave. 


Gary 
STANLEY A. HARRISON, Mgr. Ind. Dev., 
Gary Chamber of Commerce, 578 Broad- 


CHARLES JO Exec. Vice President, 
Gary Tada Picea. 578 Broadway. 


Indianapolis 

FREDERIC J. A. BEYER, Mgr-Ind. og 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, 320 N 
Meridian St. 

ROYER K. BROWN, Director of Area & 
Market Dev. Dept., Indianapolis Power & 
Light os 25 Monument Circle 

VIN T J. FLOYD, , Ind. Dev., The 
Pennsylvania R. R., 14 Union Station- 
Jackson Pl 

(Continued on page 158) 














East North Central States—INDIANA 


Mail Coupon Today 


FOR FREE BROCHURE 


“‘Why So Much Industry Prefers to 
Locate in Debt-Free Indiana” 







S SS A\\ S\ NS S SSS S ‘ Ss 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oy 





DIRECTOR, INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
333-L, STATE HOUSE 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Dear Sir: 
Please send me a copy of your new 40-page brochure. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 








an dtr alia 


WH Y debt-free 
INDIANA 


LEADS THE NATION IN 
NEW-PLANT CONSTRUCTION 


per capita 


FOR THE 6th STRAIGHT YEAR ! 


RIGHT-TO-WORK LAW! 


The first such law enacted (and kept!) by a 
major industrial state. 


NO CORPORATION TAX! 


No manufacturer’s tax! No value-added tax! 
No net worth tax! No penalty tax! No “‘use’”’ 
tax! No sales tax! No ‘“‘nuisance’”’ tax! 


ONLY ONE TAX-RATE 
INCREASE IN 28 YEARS! 
Other state and local spending is increasing 


37% faster than revenue. But in Indiana we 
live within our income! 





NO STATE DEBT! 


Indiana is one of only 16 states still living 
within their income (as against 47 in 1946). 
Indiana has none of the $60 billion state and 
local debt (which was only $16 billion in 1946). 
Since Indiana’s constitution forbids bonded 
state debt, our new industries don’t pay yester- 
day’s bills! 


CENTER OF EVERYTHING! 


National manufacturing center, market center, 
sales center, shipping center, distribution center, 
warehousing center, population center! 
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ed IK) 
1 (a 
BENEFITS 


The Elgin, Joliet and Eastern 
Railway serves the rapidly 
growing area on the “fringe” 
of Chicagoland. Its tracks en- 
circle this great industrial area 
Indiana on the 
south to Waukegan, Illinois on 
the north. 


from Gary, 


A location on the ‘J’ is like 
having a location on each ma- 
jor railway that serves Chi- 
cago, for the ‘J’ crosses and 
interchanges with them all. 
Choice sites are available. 

On the Chicago Outer Belt 
you get: 

1. All Chicagoland advan- 
tages without central area con- 
gestion. 


2. Best available labor mar- 
kets. 


3. Room for expansion. 


4. Better tax climate, lower 
land costs and many other im- 


portant advantages. 


YOUR INQUIRY WILL RE- 
CEIVE prompt, courteous and 


confidential treatment from 


W. E. DEATON, Ass’t. to Pres 
208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


F. V. FISHER, Land & Tax Aeat. 
Box 907 - Joliet, Illinois 








PLANT LOCATION 


(Cont.) 

ALBERT H. HARGREAVES, Mgr., Ind. Dev., 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., 1508 
Fletcher Trust eg 

T. W. SCHULENBERG, ecutive Director, 
Indiana Dept. of Commerce, 140 N. Senate 
Ave. 

Michigan City 

EUGENE H. STEARNS, Gen. Mgr., Michigan 
al Chamber of Commerce, 626 Franklin 

t. 


South Bend 


J. FRANK HARTWIG, Exec. Dir., Comm. 
of 100, South Bend and Mishawaka, Ind., 
608 Sherland Bidg. 

F. R. HENREKIN, 706 E. Jefferson Blvd. 


Terra Haute 
PAUL J. PFISTER, J. B. Pfister Co., 662 
Ohio St. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Anderson 1, 2, 3 

Bloomington 4, 5, 26 

East Chicago 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

Elkhart 1 

Evansville 1, 4, 11, 12, 13, 27, 28 

Fort Wayne 1, 2, 10, 14, 15, 27, 29, 30 

coo 1. 2.7. -& &. 10, 16, 17, 51 

Hammond 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14, 18, 
19 

Indianapolis 1, 2, 4, 5, 14, 16, 19, 20, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 32, 33, 34 

Kokomo 2, 14, 26 

Lafayette 1, 5, 10, 14, 26 

Marion 1, 2, 14, 18, 26 

Michigan City 1, 5, 7, 14, 18 

Mishawaka 1, 21 

Muncie 1, 2, 14, 18, 22, 26 

New Albany 2, 5, 13, 16, 23 

Richmond 2, 18, 26 

South Bend 1, 2, 7, 10, 21, 24, 26, 29, 
30, 35, 36 

Terre Haute 1, 2, 11, 25, 26, 29 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

2. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

3. Central Indiana Ry., Anderson. 

4. Illinois Central R.R., 135 E. Eleventh 
Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 

5. Monon R.R., 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, IIl. j 

6. Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal 
R.R., 2 No. Charles St., Baltimore 1, 
Md. 

7. Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
R.R., 330 So. Wells St., Chicago 6, 
Til. 

8. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry., 208 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4, IIl. 

9. Indiana Harbor Belt R.R., 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

10. Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
11. Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R., 332 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 
12. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 
13. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C, 


14. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R.R., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio 

15. Lake Erie & Fort Wayne R.R., Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, 
Mo. 

16. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

17. Michigan Central R.R., 466 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

18. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

19. Erie R.R., Midland Bldg., Cleveland 
15, Ohio 

20. Indianapolis Union Ry., Union Sta- 
tion, Indianapolis 25. 

21. Grand Trunk Western R.R., Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada 

22. Muncie & Western R.R., 1410 E. 
Twelfth St., Muncie. 

23. Kentucky & Indiana Terminal R.R., 
2910 No. Western Parkway, Louis- 
ville 12, Ky. 

24. New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois R.R., 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1. 
Mo. 

25. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 6, 
Ill. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


26. Lake Central Airlines, Weir Cook 
Airport, Indianapolis 44. 

27. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

28. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

29. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

30. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 

31. Chicago Helicopter Airways, Inc., 
5240 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38, Ill. 

32. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

33. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, 
St. Louis 21, Mo. 

34. Air Taxi: 

Indianapolis Executive Aircraft 
Corp., Municipal Airport, Indian- 
apolis. 

35. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

36. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 
34th Ave. South, Minneapolis 50, 
Minn. 


OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 

STATE: (Class I Road) (E9) 
Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R., 
P.O. Box 1259, Peoria, IIl. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 61 Class I and 68 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Indianapolis to: 
Chicago, Ill.—184 
New Orleans, La.—845 
New York, N. Y.—725 
San Francisco, Calif.—2,320 
(Continued on page 160) 





























East North Central States—INDIANA 


_——_~ ; 
MICHIGAN CITY 


Ask CsO about 


Indiana 


The people of Chesapeake and Ohio’s Industrial Development Depart- 
ment know Indiana. They know its history, its geography, its economics 
and its people. The C&O staff includes experts on marketing, transpor- 
tation, raw materials, taxation, labor, water and geology. When you 
are looking for a site in Indiana, this organization is ready to give you 
every possible assistance. 

Tell us what you need and we will give you detailed information on 
choice industrial sites that meet your specifications. Address: Wayne 
C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. 





SERVING: Virginia « West Virginia + Kentucky « 
indiana + Michigan + Southern Ontario 











Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


Ohio 
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MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 13% feet. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 36 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 

combination limit. 
Combination: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer; tractor-semitrail- 
er-trailer. 

Weight— 

Axle: 18,000 pounds. 

Tandem axles: 16,000 pounds. 

Per inch of tire width: 800 pounds. 
Gross: 72,000 pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (E6) 


American Commercial Barge Line Co., 
P.O. Box 510, Jeffersonville. 
Service: Between all points of navi- 
gable portions of Mississippi River and 
Ohio River and its principal tribu- 
taries; Illinois Waterway, and Intra- 
coastal Canal. 


Commercial Barge Lines, Inc., 2010 W. 
Ohio St., Evansville. 
Service: Extensive operations on Ohio, 
Mississippi and Tennessee rivers and 
through Intracoastal Canal to Port 
Arthur, Galveston, and Houston, Tex- 
as. 
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POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 7; publicly owned, 16. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 5,489,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1961 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
876,200; 1960—150,000; 1961—250,000. 
Total—1,276,200. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—8,435,000,000 KWH; $137,- 
131,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
9,630. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 35,000; 
Utilities, 35,000. Undeveloped—600,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 31; 
combined gas, 1; manufactured gas, 2; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 2. No. of communi- 
ties in state served through mains, 235. 





8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1958: (F6) 30,569 
million cu. ft. 


9. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 53,900. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 1,483.5 millions of 
therms. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—15,841,000 
short tons; crude petroleum—12,662,000 
bbls. of 42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Anderson le, 2g 

Bloomington—3e, 4g 

East Chicago—Seg 

Elkhart—6e, 5g 

Evansville—7eg 

Fort Wayne—6e, 5g 

Gary—Seg 

Hammond—Seg 

Indianapolis—8e, 4g, 9g 

Kokomo—3e, 10g 

Lafayette—3e, 4g 

Marion—6e, 2g 

Michigan City—Se, 5g 

Mishawaka—6e, 5g 





THIS IS NIPSCOLAND 


33% of Indiana's land area 


37% of its population 


45% of its industrial output 


41% of its farm products 


38% of all retail sales 


® We can save you time and money! 
® Ask us for information about 
locating your new plant. 


NIPSCOLAND has easy access to raw materials... 





serving today... 
building 
for the future 


ready markets for your finished products... 
unmatched land, water and air transportation facilities 
. . . @ favorable tax climate . . . and an abundant 
supply of labor, natural gas and electric power. 
Write to us at 5265 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Indiana. 


Strictly confidential, of course. 


@ Michigan City 
bd @ Gary 


- 
Hammond 


South Bend 


Plymouth e 


Fort Wayne 


® Monticello 
























































Uae 


NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 




















Muncie—6e, 2g 

New Albany—3e, 4g 
Richmond—1le, 12g 
South Bend—6e, 5g 
Terre Haute—3e, 13g 


UTILITIES 

1. Anderson Mun. Light and Power 
130 E. Eighth St., Anderson 

2. Central Indiana Gas Co. 
300 E. Main St., Muncie 

3. Public Service Co. of Indiana Inc. 
1000 E. Main St., Plainfield 

4. Indiana Gas and Water Co. 
1630 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 

5. Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 
5265 Hohman St., Hammond 

6. Indiana & Michigan Elec. Co. 
2101 Spy Run Ave., Ft. Wayne 

7. Southern Indiana Gas and Elec. Co. 
20 N. W. Fourth St., Evansville 3 

8. Indianapolis Power and Light Co. 
25 Monument Circle, Indianapolis 6 

9. Citizens Gas and Coke Utility 
2020 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 9 

10. Kokomo Gas and Fuel Co. 
Kokomo 

11. Richmond Elec. Ltg. and Pr. Plant 
32 S. Eighth St., Richmond 

12. Richmond Gas Corp. 
1126 Main St., Richmond 

13. Terre Haute Gas Corp. 
632 Cherry St., Terre Haute 


East North Central States—iINDIANA 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 


Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 
Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes $ 1,100,958 -292 
Annual Corporation 

Report 49,258 .013 
Property Tax 8,892,555 2.362 


Intangibles Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage Tax 
Gasoline Tax 
Petroleum 


6,644,008 1.765 
17,608,010 4.678 
95,405,175 25.344 


Production Tax 356,066 -095 
Motor Vehicle Fees 36,803,129 9.777 
Motor Carrier Taxes Included in Motor Vehicle 


Chain Store Tax 611,815 -163 
Cigarette Tax 15,651,868 4.158 
Gross Income Tax 175,175,895 46.535 


Insurance Tax 


9,342,187 2.482 
Inheritance Tax 


5,428,227 1.442 


Poll Tax 940,791 -250 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 36,136,262 

Total $376,431,531* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 
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LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
122; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs,—331 TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS—ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES $5,007.3; DEPOSITS $4, 
554.7. (H1) 


Indiana is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 7 and 8. (H2) State law permits 
branch banking within limited areas. 
(H3) 


25 communities in state have locally fi- 
nanced Industrial Development Organ- 
izations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1!) 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO., 116 E. Berry St., Fort 
Wayne 2, E. G. Schwalm, Pres., (000s) 
Capital $3,000, Surplus $6,000, Deposits 
$122,866. 


GARY NATIONAL BANK, 504 Broad- 
way, Gary, A. D. Milteer, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $500, Surplus $4,500, Deposits 
$131,430. 


(Continued on page 162) 





Meet the man who would like to be 
your plant location consultant... 


‘ 





Herman G. Steegman has accurate, current and complete 





facts on 166 Indiana and Michigan communities. 


Here’s a man who knows exactly what he’s talking about 
when he helps you solve your plant location problems. 
He has the facts on 166 communities in the I&M service 
area. All the facts . . . not just fragments of information. 

Managers of the I&M offices supply him with de- 
tailed, up-to-the-minute reports on their communities. 
Reports containing information you need when you 
locate a new plant. Information gathered from over a 
million I&M customers who come from all walks of life. 
That’s how I&M can put your finger on the heartbeat of 
these cities and towns. There’s no obligation, of course. 


Call or write: Herman G. Steegman, Industrial Development Consultant, 


Indiana & Michigan Electric Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
Telephone: Anthony 1331, 


INDIANA & MICHIGAN 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices: Fort Wayne, indiana 
Division Offices in Fort Wayne, Marion and 
South Bend, Indiana 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC POWER SYSTEM 
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(Cont, RAW MATERIALS disclosed: Cement, gypeum, 
. > recover elernental sulfur... . 

A a TRL CO ERIDALY inj -- MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 11) Totel Enlllalin..............008 198,942 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY, 


Monument Circle, Indianapolis, H. Pren- 


1957 FORESTS (12) 





tice Browning, Pres., (000’s) Capital be oy Total forest land, 1953—4,103,000 acres. 
$6,798, Surplus $18,201, Deposits $475,- Mineral chem ‘Velen Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
728. atid weer saa Volume, 1953—total 11,671, softwood 
THE INDIANA NATIONAL BANK Clays (thous) 1. 1.475 2.569 24» hardwood 11,617; Net Annual 
INDI Sree y' “gabled , , Growth, 1952—total 497, softwood 2, 
OF INDIANAPOLIS, 3 Virginia Ave., Coal (thous.)....... 15,841 62,055 : 
Indianapolis, Wilson Mothershead, Pres., Lime (thous.)......... a ny hardwood 495; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
(000’s) Capital $12,760, Surplus $24,740, Natural gas (mill. total 269, softwood less than one-half, 
i CME Tu dau. <h'nes's 600 80 hardwood 268. Growing stock in mil- 
Deposits $421,594. . 
GS 5 ds 5 bos ee 13,805 130 lions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—to- 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK & Petroleum (crude) tal 3,041, softwood 26, hardwood 3,015; 
TRUST COMPANY, 11 So. Meridian (thous. 42-gal. bbls.) 12,859 40,249 Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 139, 
St., Indianapolis 9, Otto N. Frenzel, p aeeahy* ti, (thous.) Pie pepo softwood 1, hardwood 138; Net Annual 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,550, Surplus tone (thous.)...... 460 Cut, 1952—total 52, softwood less than 


$11,100, Deposits $192,239. 


Value of items that cannot be 


one-half, hardwood 52. 


















































CLIMATE °!) 
Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % % OF 
MO.-—DAY POSS 
Sunrise 2 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset os a Temperature 
‘ rf 
STATION +t 2th: 3 2 Piss : = a 
. ox > 
aun 41% 3 7 3 3 io 
a x ‘e * ‘e = § = ' 2 of 6.8 
os A 3 = — s o 4 “ z z 
sid aid al; ae sit Qie fit ota ee 
Be a st =. SS ea ae 3 3 Se SR cs a (ae oe . 
3 = = = = © = = $s x 4 | 3 3 € 2 < = ° S -: = a. o & 
ia 6 6 S S < = a iB 6 <4 = @W@Iis 848 & {6 Ss es =z|e? & & 
Evansville 383 43.4 26.0 89.1 67.3 56 3.9 2.82 41.3 3.5 10.4 69 55 38 77 103 160 117 3 15 44 97 1 
Fort Wayne 801 33.4 19.1 84.3 62.6 49 «on cece Oe ee) 6668 68S Se a se US Uh Oe ee ee 8: SS 2 eee 
Indianapolis (U) 718 38.7 23.4 88.3 67.7 54 tese teen Se el oe oe ae <a ‘aa e oe aa ae ni a la ee 
Indianapolis 793 37.1 20.5 87.9 64.1 52 10-27 4-17 4.2 2.08 39.6 4.1 17.7 72 55 36 73 94 171 121 6 20 22120 4 
South Bend 768 319 1723 966 G21 @ .... .--e 3861356 38.5 12.2 $28 75 SB .. .. WS 13799 33h Ww ist 7 
Terre Haute '53 578 38.4 20. 88.9 64.9 53 4.4 2.14 40.9 4.7 17.7 70 50 44 74 98 139 121 6 11 34100 4 
U: Urban site. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 





THE Bureau of the Census is well described as the fact 
finder for the Nation. It might also be called the record 
keeper for the Nation, for the statistical reports which 
are the principal product of the Bureau’s fact-collecting 
activities provide a record not only of the number of 
the American people but of the changes in the charac- 
teristics of the population and of the farms, factories, 
stores and other businesses in which Americans make 
their livings and sometimes their fortunes. 


The ten-year Census of Population is required by the 
Constitution, Article I, Section 2, which says that counts 
ot the population shall be taken every 10 years in such 
a manner as Congress may direct, for the purpose of 
allocation of representatives in Congress. The first of these 
counts was made accordingly in 1790 and found a popu- 
lation of 3,929,214. One thin book of scarcely more than 
pamphlet size held the published results of that census. 
The Seventeenth Census of Population of the United States 
in 1950 numbered a population of 150,697,361, and the 
published figures on the number of people, and their 
characteristics, occupy 52 bound volumes and more than 
80 paper-covered bulletins. Separate volumes present the 
population data for each State. 


For more than 100 years the U.S. Census was truly 
a decennial affair, with a new organization being set up 
as the time approached for each ten-year count. In 1902, 
however, the Census Office was made permanent by act 
of Congress and has since operated with a central core 
of experienced workers with additional help being hired 
when a big census is taken. 


In addition to the traditional ten-year count of popu- 
lation, Census statisticians work out current estimates of 
the population, based on the last decennial census, birth 
and death rates, migration, and so on. In fact, you can 
stand in front of a “population clock” in the main lobby 
of the Department of Commerce building in Washington, 
D.C., and watch the flashing of colored lights symboliz- 
ing the births and deaths occurring among the population 
at intervals figured out from statistical averages. Other 
lights denote the arrival of immigrants, the departure of 
emigrants, and another light flashes when there is a net 
gain of one in the country’s population and the clock 
rolls up another digit, representing one more American. 
This was happening at the rate of 8,000 a day when the 
total population passed 170,000,000 early in 1957. If this 
pace continues, the 1960 Census will count an estimated 
180,000,000. 


Beginning with the addition of a manufactures census 
in 1810, censuses of farms and mines in 1840, various 
inquiries have been added to the census as the country’s 
farms and factories multiplied their products and as trans- 
portation and communication systems grew to accom- 
modate and promote more activity. 


Recent legislation has been directed toward smoothing 
out the work load of the Bureau. .. . As the law now 
stands the censuses of trade and manufacturing will come 
every five years and will not coincide with the big popu- 
lation count. The law also directs that censuses of agri- 
culture, transportation, governments, and mineral indus- 
tries be taken every five years. 
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Don C. Weeks, Executive Director, Michigan Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, 110 Stevens T. Mason Building, Lansing 26, Michigan. 


MICHIGAN 


= STATE LAND AREA (23rd) 57,022 Sq. Mi. 
\ 
rad \ STATE POPULATION, 1950 (7th) 6,371,766 
s : (1959 est. 7,892,900) 
\ 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2,A3) - 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 





ONTONAGON 








PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


Mostly, the surface of Michigan is 
gently undulating and at a slight eleva- 
tion above the contiguous lakes—Michi- 
gan, Huron, Superior—but low marsh- 
lands are common to many sections; the 
north part of the lower peninsula is occu- 
pied by a plateau of considerable dimen- 
sions, and the northwest part of the upper 
peninsula is rugged with hills and moun- 
tains. The surface of the upper peninsula 
is more irregular than that of the lower 
peninsula. A portion extending through 
the middle from east to west and south, 
from west of the center of Green Bay is 
either flat and even swampy or only 
gently undulating. Eastward from Green 
Bay are two ranges of hills; the one lin- 
ing the south shore, the other close to 
or touching the north shore. The most| 
rugged portion of the state is farther 
west. 
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PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 


SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 
Percent 
Increase 
1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
Michigan 2,141 1,454 47.2 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 
Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Michigan 1.9 12.0 86.1 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 

Wages 


Proprietors’ Property 
, Salaries Income Income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Michigan 73.8 9.6 10.0 


1950) 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 


TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 
U.S. Michigan 

WE: 3c wa oe Genes 5.2 2.3 
Contract Construction. 6.7 5.8 
Manufacturing......... 31.1 47.1 
Wholesale & Retail 

+. | RSS ere 19.4 16.8 
Finance, Insurance & 

pO eae 4.7 3.1 
Transportation......... 5.4 3.4 
Ns 45564 eb 8 400 oe 11.8 9.6 
Government........... 10.8 8.4 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 


U.S. Michigan 

olin 8S dink ot 14,408 300 

Contract Construction. 15,677 789 

Manufacturing......... 76,984 6,674 
Wholesale & Retail 

"FOMREDs vice es a aiate.ohe-s 49,389 2,280 





(21) Adrian 18,393 (25.8) 

(14) Allen Park 12,329 (37.1) 
(1) Ann Arbor 48,251 (51.5) 
(2) Battle Creek 48,666 (53.5) 
(3) Bay City 52,523 (57.6) 

(24) Birmingham* (25.4) 

(4) Dearborn 94,994 (125.0) 
(5) Detroit 1,849,568 (1,951.8) 

(22) East Detroit 21,461 (44.3) 

(13) East Lansing 20,325 (28.7) 
(6) Ferndale 29,675 (33.1) 

(7) Flint 163,143 (199.1) 

(4) Garden City 9,012 (33.8) 

(8) Grand Rapids 176,515 (190.9) 
(9) Hamtramck 43,355 (39.4) 

(10) Hazel Park 17,770 (26.1) 

(10) Highland Park 46,393 (44.2) 
(4) Inkster 16,728 (35.9) 

(11) Jackson 51,088 (54.5) 

(12) Kalamazoo 57,704 (80.9) 

(13) Lansing 92,129 (126.6) 

(14) Lincoln Park 29,310 (51.1) 
(4) Livonia 17,534 (50.7) 

(23) Midland 14,285 (25.9) 

(25) Monroe* (25.8) 

(15) Muskegon 48,429 (51.1) 

(16) Pontiac 73,681 (85.3) 

(17) Port Huron 35,725 (38.2) 
(22) Roseville 15,816 (38.5) 

(18) Royal Oak 46,898 (74.8) 
(19) Saginaw 92,918 (103.8) 

(22) St. Claire Shores 19,823 (72.3) 
(20) Wyandotte 36,848 (42.5) 

* Not available. 


U.S. Michigan 
Finance, Insurance & 
Real Estate.......... 10,608 350 
Transportation......... 13,559 447 
SUNG ueik os os 4k eeeok 27,639 1,148 
Government........... 25,825 1,014 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN _ INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 


U.S. Michigan 
Contract Construction... 136 160 
Manuf ME A eid wie s 93 93 
Wholesale & Retail 
RE Cee 67 69 
Finance, Inusrance & 
Real Estate........... 146 153 
Transportation.......... 56 72 
WOO. 6 a cacca veoneeae 93 103 
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“THE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK” 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 


1. GENERAIL 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 


STATISTICS FOR STATE BY 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING 



































: Value added 
All Production 
| employees workers by manufacture 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 
Number ($1,000) Number (1,000) ($1,000) Unadjusted 
l 

MICHIGAN, TOTAL 1,071,246 5,838,997 783,986 1,592,603 3,946,686 10,341,202 
Food & kindred products “3 58,951 281,618 40,435 82,639 167,337 618,431 
Apparel & related products - 9,402 37,495 8,076 16,590 29,942 51,958 
Lumber & wood products Te 44,874 11,796 23,503 34,698 56,692 
Furniture & fixtures ides mew ein 20,390 91,104 16,452 32,816 65,330 173,618 
Pulp, paper & products 32,044 167,224 25,304 54,33 122,346 298,925 
Printing & publishing. . 30,735 164,455 19,044 36,285 101,321 270,141 
Chemicals & products. . 40,614 235,851 26,712 53,367 130,897 610,518 
Rubber products. . hig 2 12,685 67,995 9,808 17,580 49,163 111,966 
Leather & leather goods. . He. oh 3,271 13,437 2,914 5,544 10,914 24,673 
Stone, clay & glass products reels 17,072 87,567 14,040 28,876 64,159 181,565 
Primary metal industries. 81,777 472,586 68,809 136,469 369,170 811,656 
Fabricated metal products 102,296 531,960 83,052 166,942 380,676 871,692 
Machinery, except electrical 165,217 983,506 126,768 259,579 695,078 1 601,242 
Electrical machinery...... . 23,103 114,683 17,282 34,138 74, 204 221,012 
Transportation equipment. 368,432 2,001,388 286,245 590,384 1,536,943 4,108,771 
Instruments & related products. . ; 8,775 47,401 6,336 13,149 31,543 72,902 
Administrative & auxiliary. . 54,934 360,603 meal coun ene eens 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


MICHIGAN $111.50 $108.15 $101.56 
Detroit 119.36 117.95 106.75 
Flint 119.18 117.49 108.04 
Grand Rapids 103.80 99.23 92.37 
Lansing 102.42 106.76 
Muskegon- 

Muskegon 
Heights 96.92 87.16 95.67 
Saginaw 97.27 101.43 
Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 

MICHIGAN 40.4 40.4 40.3 
Detroit 40.6 40.7 39.7 
Flint 39.9 39.4 40.6 
Grand Rapids 40.9 40.7 40.3 
Lansing eas 37.0 40.5 
Muskegon- 

Muskegon 
Heights 38.6 36.0 39.0 
Saginaw aoe 38.8 41.3 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 

MICHIGAN $2.76 $2.68 $2.52 
Detroit 2.94 2.90 2.69 
Flint 2.99 2.98 2.66 
Grand Rapids 2.54 2.44 2.29 
Lansing ésey 2.77 2.64 
Muskegon- 

Muskegon 
Heights 2.51 2.42 2.45 
Saginaw Hears 2.51 2.46 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


MICHIGAN 2,265.9 2,187.2 2,174.4 
Detroit 1,151.6 1,115.1 1,105.9 
Flint 115.9 100.2 110.1 
Grand Rapids 117.0 113.0 105.2 
Lansing 76.8 77.1 71.8 
Muskegon- 

Muskegon 
Heights 47.4 45.4 43.8 
Saginaw 54.5 49.3 50.8 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


MICHIGAN 980.1 912.9 879.3 
Detroit 513.7 474.6 457.6 
Flint 68.2 52.7 62.3 
Grand Rapids 53.4 50.0 43.8 
Lansing 26.9 26.6 24.5 
Muskegon- 

Muskegon 
Heights 27.0 26.1 23.7 
Saginaw 26.1 21.0 23.0 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 

July, 1959 Sept., 1959 
GROUP C* GROUP B* 
Battle Creek Kalamazoo No Change 
Kalamazoo GROUP C* 


Nox,, 1959 


Lansing Battle Creek No Change 
Saginaw Grand Rapids ry 
GROUP D* Lansing . 
Grand Rapids Muskegon- 
Muskegon- Muskegon Hgts 
Muskegon Saginaw 

Heights GROUP D* 
GROUP E* Detroit No Change 
Detroit GROUP E* 
GROUP F* Flint No Change 
Flint 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


duly, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
Adrian No Change No Change 
Bay City * 

Iron Mountain 3 

Marquette . - 
Monroe = . 
Port Huron . : 


— 


. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
79,673 47,743 58,641 3.5 





1958 
Annual Average—199,822 Rate (%) 11.2 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 


Annual Average—92,923 Rate (%) 4.8 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 





Total New New Structures & New Machinery 
Expenditures § Additi to Plant and Equipment 
694,703 128,678 566,025 


2. 1954 —- MANUFACTURING_~_ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
added by 
Major industry manufacture 
Group unadjusted 
All employees ($1,000) 
oS a ee ee 1,056,564 8,707,194 
Food & kindred prods. 57,073 514,730 
Apparel & related 
Se eee 10,218 52,027 
Lumber & wood prods. 14,767 73,174 
Furniture & fixtures. 20,737 142,067 
Pulp, paper & prods. 29,168 236,147 
Printing & publishing 26,973 223,518 
Chemicals & prods... 37,936 497,024 
Rubber prods....... 12,521 105,455 
mo & leather 
Ccewecitas cae 4,245 25,613 
Stone, ciay & glass 
DN a 17,349 164,432 
Primary metal indus- 
5 dieu Palate Who 79,080 694,505 
Fabricated metal 
Nk: Sin cnratnigian's a 91,671 712,663 
Machinery, except 
Cae 163,822 1,482,491 
Electrical machy.... 20,725 151,350 


Transportation equipt. 375,470 3,274,286 
Instruments & 


related prods..... 9,229 80,373 
Administrative & 
SE vcee oe 54,934 


1957—For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 

MICHIGAN 

Dearborn 


DONALD G. WEST, Gen. Ind. Agent, De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. Co., 4921 
Calhoun St. 


Detroit 


R. L. GAGE, Mgr.-Ind. Dev. Div., Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., 415 Clifford St. 
V._S. MADISON, Dir.-Area Dev. Div., The 

Detroit Edison Co., 2000 Second Ave. 

GERALD R. MARSHALL, Sec’ y-Treas., 
Leho Corporation, 9235 Mich. Ave. 

R. McLEOD, Re ay Dev., Div., Michigan 
Consolidated s Co., Ald Clifford St. 
GEORGE D. MOFFE TT, JR., Industrial 
Commissioner, Chesa ai & Ohio Ry. 

Co., 6-124 General Motor Bidg. 

CHARLES L. PAXT ON, Director of Adv., 
H. F. Campbell Construction Co., Inc., 
9301 Michigan Ave. 

GUSTAV R. PETERSON, Manager, Indus- 
trial Development, New York Central Sys- 
tem, 210 MC Terminal Bidg. 

HARRY A. RICHERT, Mgr.-Indus. ay oe 
Detroit Board of Commerce, 320 W. - 
fayette Ave. 

WILLIAM B. SLOAN, Cosninetes, Indus- 
trial & Commercial Dev., City of Detroit, 


(Continued on page 166) 








East North Central States—MICHIGAN 


A WISE FIRST MOVE FOR INDUSTRY 


For expanding industry, there’s more than a WELCOME mat 
out in many Southeastern Michigan communities. Edison’s Plant 
Location Service knows 20 of them which have worked—hard— 
to develop sound, logical, potentially promising sites for new 
plants. 

Several of these communities will build for you, on a liberal 
lease-purchase basis. 

All have done the basic area planning, have it down in official 
black and white. That gives you a number of immediate advan- 
tages in any expansion or relocation plans you may have. First, 
you know that your present business will be protected and that 
facilities for future growth and expansion are assured. Secondly, 
you have a choice of areas in which to settle—many choices. And, 


PLANT 


LOCATION 


of course, you have access to the highly skilled manpower pool 
which is a unique characteristic of this area. 


There are abundant water resources, too, with unmatched 
recreational opportunities right at hand; basic raw materials; 
ample electrical energy; and you are in the midst of one of the 
most active buying and selling centers in the United States—and 
just across the border from booming Canada. 


When planning a new plant, be sure that your first move is to 
consult Plant Location Service, Area Development Division, 
Detroit Edison, 2000 Second Ave., Detroit 26. Plant site investi- 
gation and reporting is complete, accurate, confidential—and 
the service costs you nothing. 


SERVICE 


DETROIT EDISON 
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400 Woodward Ave. 


FREDERICK G. TYKLE, Exec.-chg.-Real 
Estate, General Motors Corporation, 3044 
W. Grand Blvd. 


Escanaba 

JACK SCHWARTZ, Manager, Chamber of 
Commerce, 710 Ludington. 

Grand Rapids 

WILLIAM J. FARREL, Dir. of Ind. Devel- 
opment, Chamber of Commerce 

Hillsdale 


R. D. WARFEL, Exec. Sec., Hillsdale Coun- 
Biag. Chamber of Commerce, #4 State Bank 


Jackson 

H. L. BREWER, Dir.-Indus. Dev., Consumers 
Power Co., 212 Mich. Ave., W. 

JOHN F. O'NEILL, Exec. Director, Jackson 


Area Industrial Development Corp., 109 
Francis. 


Kalamazoo 


oAMUe, ¥ BENNETT, Comm. Prog. Dir., 
_ a Ww. Westeniee Aun Inst.-Community Res., 


ROBERT “"— BRITIGAN, Vice President, 
Miller-Davis Co., 1029 Portage St. 

F. JOSEPH BUCKLEY, Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident, Chamber of Commerce. 


Lansing 

ALBERT C. BOYD, Gen. Mgr., Chamber of 
ee of Greater Lansing, P. O. Box 
1 


419. 
ROBERT J. BYERS, Chf.-Ind. Dev. Div., 
Michigan Econ. Dev. Dept. 


Pp 
DON . WEEKS, Dir., Michigan Depart- 
ment of Economic Dev., 110 Stevens T. 
Mason Bldg. 
Marquette 


GERALD L. JOHNSON, Manager, Ind. Dept., 
Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, 
Inc., 101 Harlow Bldg. 

Marshall 

ROBERT A. MUCKLER, Manager, Chamber 
of Commerce, 219 W. Michigan. 

Muskegon 

CLIFFORD L. WEBB, Ind. Commissioner, 
Greater Muskegon C. of C., 398 West Web- 
ster. 

Traverse City 


MERLE C. LUTZ, Secretary-Manager, Trav- 
erse City C. of C., 129 E. Front St. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 

(Numbers following name of city desig- 

nate transportation agencies listed below 

that serve that city.) 

Adrian 2, 7, 9 

Allen Park 7 

Ann Arbor 1, 2 (For airlines, see Detroit, 
Mich.) 

Battle Creek 2, 3, 17, 37 

Bay City 2, 3, 4, 5, 18 

Birmingham 3 

Dearborn 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9 

Detroit 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 17 
to 37 incl. 

East Lansing 3, 4 (For airlines, see Lan- 
sing, Mich.) 

Ferndale 3 

Flint 3, 4, 18, 37 

Grand Rapids 2, 3, 4, 8, 17, 18, 21, 29, 37 

Highland Park 3, 4, 6, 8 

Inkster 2 

Jackson 2, 3, 17, 37 

Kalamazoo 2, 3, 8, 13, 17, 24, 29, 33 

Lansing 2, 3, 4, 17, 18, 24, 37 

Lincoln Park 8 

Livonia 4 

Midland 2, 4, 18 

Monroe 2, 4, 8, 12 

Muskegon 3, 4, 8, 18 

Pontiac 3 


PLANT LOCATION 


Port Huron 3, 4, 14 
Royal Oak 3 

Saginaw 2, 3, 4, 18 
Wyandotte 2, 7, 12, 15, 16 


RAILROADS (E1) 

1. Ann Arbor R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

2. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

3. Grand Trunk Western R.R., Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada 

4. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

5. Detroit & Mackinac Ry., Tawas 
City. 

6. Detroit Terminal R.R., 17541 Mound 
Road, Detroit 12. 

7. Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R.R., 
4921 Calhoun Ave., Dearborn. 

8. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

9. Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

10. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

11. Canadian Pacific Ry., Montreal 3, 
Quebec, Canada 

12. Detroit & Toledo Shore Line R.R., 
131 W. Lafayette, Detroit 26. 

13. Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw Ry., 
466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

14. Port Huron & Detroit R.R., Box 
266, Port Huron. 

15. Wyandotte Southern R.R., 3 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

16. Wyandotte Terminal R.R., 43 Perry 
Place, Wyandotte. 


AIRLINES (E2) 
17. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201 


34th Ave. South, Minneapolis 50, 
Minn. 

18. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington 1, 
B..<. 


19. Tag Airlines, Inc., Detroit City Air- 
port, Connors and Gratoit, Detroit. 
20. BOAC-British Overseas Airways 

Corp., 1239 Washington Blvd., De- 

troit 26. 

21. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 

Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

22. Pan American World Airways Sys- 

tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 

MM. -¥. 

23. Riddle Airlines Inc., International 

Airport, Miami, Fla. 

24. Air Taxi: 

Helicopter Airways Service, Inc., De- 
troit Metropolitan Airport, De- 
troit. 

Great Lakes Airmotive, Inc., Willow 
Run Airport, Detroit. 

Kalamazoo Flying Service, Inc., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Kalamazoo. 

Francis Aviation, Capitol City Air- 
port, Lansing. 

Hughes Flying Service, Capitol City 
Airport, Lansing. 

25. Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 

tional Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 


26. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

27. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

28. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

29. Lake Central Airlines, Weir Cook 
Airport, Indianapolis 44, Ind. 

30. Mohawk Airlines, Oneida County 
Airport, Utica, N. Y. 

31. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 
University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

32. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

33. United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Il. 

34. Currey Air Transport, Ltd., 214 
Michigan Ave., Detroit. 

35. U.S. Overseas Airlines Inc., 405 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

36. Great Lakes Airlines, 214 Michigan 
Ave., Detroit. 

37. KHS Air Freight Service, Battle 
Creek. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class 1 Roads) (E9) 
Chicago & North Western Ry., 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Paci- 
fic R. R., 
Union Station, Chicago 6, IIl. 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic R. R., 
Main St., Marquett. 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Sainte 
Marie R. R., (Soo Line). 
First National—Soo Line Bldg., Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (E8) 


American Frt., Fwd. Corp., 983 East 
Larned St., Detroit. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 67 Class I and 93 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Detroit to: 

Chicago, Ill—269 

New Orleans, La.—1,099 

New York, N. Y.—628 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,491 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the 
following data may apply.) 

Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Trailer or semitrailer: 40 feet. 
Combination: 55 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trail- 
er; tractor-semitrailer; tractor-semi- 
trailer-trailer. 

Weight— 

Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 26,000 pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: 700 pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (E7) 
Arnold Transit Co., Mackinac Island. 
(Continued on page 168) 
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Ask CsO about | 
Michigan 


The people of Chesapeake and Ohio’s Industrial Development Depart- 
ment know Michigan. They know its history, its geography, its eco- 
nomics and its people. The C&O staff includes experts on marketing, 
transportation, raw materials, taxation, labor, water and geology. 
When you are looking for a site in Michigan, this organization is ready 
to give you every possible assistance. 

Tell us what you need and we will give you detailed information on 
choice industrial sites that meet your specifications. Address: Wayne 
C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. 





Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia + West Virginia *« Kentucky + Ohio 
indiana « Michigan + Southern Ontario 
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Service: St. Ignace to Mackinac Island. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., Lud- 
ington. 
Service: Ludington, Mich., Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, and Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Tran- 
sit Co., 1614 Ford Bldg., Detroit 26. 
Service: Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Duluth, Houghton, Mackin- 
ac Island, and Munising. 


McCarthy, T. J. Steamship Co., 3362 
Wight St., Detroit 7. 
Service: Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
and Duluth. 


Nicholson Transit Co., P.O. Box 66, 
River Rouge. 


Service: Between ports on the Great 
Lakes. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) in STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 


ly owned, 8; publicly owned, 9; federal 
projects, 1. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 6,141,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1962 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
605,000; 1960—150,000; 1961—590,000; 
1962—265,000. Total—1,610,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 


Industrial—13,879,000,000 KWH; $236,- 
034,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
11,145. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 423,000; 
Utilities, 394,000; industrial, 28,000. Un- 
developed—328,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 7; com- 
bined gas, 2; liquid-petroleum gas, 7. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 320. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1958: (F6) 498,113 
million cu. ft. 


9. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 107,300. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 2,872.3 millions of 
therms. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Natural gas—9 billion cu. ft.; crude 
petroleum—10,169,000 bbls. of 42 gals. 


PLANT LOCATION 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Adrian—le, 2g 
Allen Park—3e, 4g 
Ann Arbor—3e, 4g 
Battle Creek—le, 5g 
Bay City—leg 
Birmingham—3e, 1g 
Dearborn—3e, 4g 
Detroit—3e, 4g 

East Detroit—3e, 1g 
East Lansing—6e, 1g 
Ferndale—3e, 1g 
Flint—leg 

Garden City—3e, 4g 
Grand Rapids—le, 4g 
Hamtramck—3e, 4g 
Hazel Park—3e, 1g 
Highland Park—3e, 4g 
Inkster—3e, 4g 
Jackson—leg 
Kalamazoo—leg 
Lansing—6e, 1g 
Lincoln Park—3e, 4g 
Livonia—3e, 1g 
Midland—leg 
Monroe—3e, 7g 
Muskegon—le, 4g 
Pontiac—leg 

Port Huron—3e, 8g 
Roseville—3e, 1g 
Saginaw—leg 

St. Claire Shores—3e, 4g 
Wyandotte—9%e, 4g 


UTILITIES 


1. Consumers Power Co. 
212 W. Michigan Ave., Jackson 
2. Citizens Gas Fuel Co. 
127 N. Main St., Adrian 
3. Detroit Edison Co. 
2000 Second Ave., Detroit 26 
4. Michigan Consolidated Gas. Co. 
415 Clifford St., Detroit 26 
5. Battle Creek Gas Co. 
26 E. Michigan Ave., Battle Creek 
6. Lansing Bd. of Wtr. and Lt. 
116 W. Ottawa St., Lansing 3 
7. Michigan Gas Utilities Co. 
78 W. Chicago St., Coldwater 
8. Southeastern Mich Gas Co. 
937 Military St., Port Huron 
9. Wyandotte Dept. of Mun. Service 
2555 Van Alystyne Blvd., Wyandotte 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: 


Detroit Public Lighting Comm.—(e) 
174 E. Atwater St., Detroit 

Indiana & Michigan Elec. Co.—(e) 
2101 Spy Run Ave., Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Lake Superior Dist. Power Co.—(e) 
101 W. Second St., Ashland, Wisconsin 
Michigan Gas & Electric Co.—(e) 

101 E. Michigan Ave., Three Rivers 
Upper Peninsula Power Co.—(e) 

616 Shelden Ave., Houghton 

Wisconsin Michigan Power Co.—(e) 
807 S. Oneida, Appleton, Wisconsin 





TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 


Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 
Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1959. 
Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes 429,972 -053 

Franchise Tax 52,559,745 6.542 

Property Tax 2,940 .002 
Intangibles Tax 24,618,294 3.064 
Public Service 


Corporation Tax 22,351,761 2.782 


Alcoholic Beverage 


Tax 18,734,887 2.332 
Gasoline Tax 138,619,144 17.253 
Severance Tax 593,215 .074 


70,177,124 8.734 
1,273,611 159 
46,525,878 5.791 


Motor Vehicle Tax 
Motor Carriers Tax 
Cigarette Tax 
Chain Store Tax 
Sales Tax 
Use Tax 

Business Activities Tax 55,325,638 6.886 
Insurance Companies 

20,465,997 2.547 


ax 
Inheritance Tax 14,352,448 1.786 
Estate Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 


Unemployment 
Coupemsation Tax 121,144,070 
Total $803,461,292* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
75; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—312. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $9,152.5; DEPOSITS, $8.- 
330.2 (H1) 


Michigan is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 7 and 9. (H2) State law permits 
branch banking within limited areas. 
(H3) 


79 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H!) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in wh‘ch located. 


BANK OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Dime Bldg., Fort and Griswold, Detroit 
31, Howard P. Parshall, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $8,000, Surplus $8,000; Deposits 
$329,903. 


CITY BANK, Griswold at Fort, Detroit 
26, J. H. French, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $2,587, Surplus $3,500, Deposits 
$135,453. 


(Continued on page 170) 













Strategic Locations! 


2 sites, 380 acres, on Detroit-Toledo In southeastern Michigan, rich in industrial ‘‘know-how’’, the 
(free) Expressway, 2,000,000 gal. raw OD. T. & I. R. R., progressive, service minded, all freight railroad, 
water daily, gas, power. offers many sites especially suited for your plant or warehouse. 


FLAT ROCK. ..1 site, 56 acres, near U.S. 24 & 25 and 


Detroit-Toledo (free) Expressway, gas, TRANSPORTATION....D.T.&1.R.R. UTILITIES. .Gas, Power, Sewers, Water. 


1 site, 115 acres, within city limits, on necting with all local and interstate AIRPORTS. .Near major and secondary 
four-lane divided M-85, all utilities expressway systems. airports. 


Deerfield Industrial District, 27 acres, anxious to supply complete information pertaining to each site and 
within city limits, adjacent to M-24, can assist in planning and arranging for financing of plant or ware- 


For further information—Telephone LUzon 4-9000 or write O. C. Grimshaw, Vice President, Traffic 
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MICHIGAN 





Ro 


FACTS TO CONSIDER: 


connecting with all major railroads. LABOR... . Abundant, all types. 
HIGHWAYS. .. Toll Free highways con- SEAPORTS. Detroit, Monroe and Toledo. 


The Industrial Development Department, D. T. & I. R. R. is 


house construction, if desired. 





DETROIT, TOLEDO & IRONTON RAILROAD COMPANY 


D. E. Smucker, President—Schaefer Building, Dearborn, Michigan 
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THE DETROIT BANK & TRUST CO., 
Griswold at State, Detroit 31, Raymond 


PLANT LOCATION 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





of oa. - Bz 


Net Volume, 





1953—total 


9,912, softwood 2,278, hardwood 7,634. 






























































T. Perring, Pres., (000’s) Capital $18,- 1957 
378, Surplus $42,000, Deposits $867,440. Sart lens UNITED STATES 
Mineral otherwise Value 
MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL stated) (thousands) POPULATION 
BANK OF DETROIT, 151 W. Fort St., Cement (thous. The’ total population of the 
Detroit 26, A. J. Fushman, Pres., (000’s) 376-Ib. bbis.).... . 22,045 71,606 United States including Armed 
Capital $12,528, Surplus $27,471, Depos- — (thous.). . a a a Forces overseas was about 174,- 
its $768,864. opper (recoverable 064,000 on July 1, 1958, according 
4 cont. of ores. etc.). 58,400 35,157 to estinnetes by B 
y Robert W. Burgess, 
. Gypsum (thous.).... 1,386 4,823 - 
THE MICHIGAN BANK, Griswold at _Iron ore (usable) Director, Bureau of the Census, 
Congress, Detroit 26, John C. Hay, Pres., (thous. long tons, Department of Commerce. The 
(000’s) Capital $3,000, Surplus $1,045, gr. wgt.)........... 13,123 111,484 figure represented an increase of 
Deposits $147,859. Magnesium compounds 22,381,000 or 14.7% since April 1, 
from well brines 1950, the date of the last census, 
NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT, ay, estimated) : and an increase of 2,868,000 or 
Woodward at Fort St., Detroit 32, Henry uiscaniiiienee sin 1.68% over July 1, 1957. 
T. Bodman, Pres., (000’s) Capital $40,- (5 to 35 percent As a result changes in the num- 
000, Surplus $90,000, Deposits $1,798,- Mn) (gr. wgt.).... 123,547 * ber of Representatives allotted to 
761, Marl, calcareous the states are forecast by the Bu- 
(except for cement) reau of the Census. A preliminary 
CITIZENS COMMERCIAL & SAV- Natural gas (mill. estimate of these expected changes 
INGS BANK, 328-34 S. Saginaw St., cu. ft.)......2-6- 9,900 1,300 is given below: 
Flint 2, Ernest W. Potter, Pres., (000’s) he a chai ‘dune ‘s 80,271 1,406 1960 
Capital $4,420, Surplus $6,580, Depos- (thous. 42-gal. bbls.) 10,169 31,117 Al a 2a 
its $157,466 RES ee 8 
- Salt (common) ee, in Nay 
GENESEE MERCHANTS BANK & = Send é&gravel (thous.) 41/838 35,144 Arizona ....... seeee 3 
TRUST CO., 352 S. Saginaw St., Flint 1, Silver (recoverable Arkansas .........-. 4 
G. L. Whyel, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,- cont. of ores, etc.) California .......... 37 
253, Surplus $3,746, Deposits $123,417. (thous. troy ozs.).. 430 389 Ra Pe 11 
OLD KENT BANK & TRUST CO Stone (thous.)...... 34,495 34,176 ERE TS 9 
ep 12 . TE a a 24 
Monroe N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Carl H. Value of items that cannot be rine se 12 
» : Giptiegea: Mirommime, Colctum- re ONO ence 
Morgenstern, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,- ssameesiee,  ebtaciée onal | Seer ee 7 
650, Surplus $5,450, Deposits $229,612. we "ian 
, xt 0U, ’ stones, natural-gas liquids, DE spcecnacaee 5 
potassium salts, and values SE ed eaedbewcess 2 
MICHIGAN NATIONAL BANK, 124 indicated by footnote *...... 40,441 Maryland .......... 8 
W. Allegan, Lansing 1, Howard J. Stod- Total Michi 404,377 M Reman 12 
dard, Pres., (000’s) Capital $10,000, Sur- oO 1c. — ree ee . . = ° , assac RE seesews 
plus $10,000, Deposits $481,687. * Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- Michigan ........... 20 
dividual company confidential data. Minnesota .......... 8 
COMMUNITY NATIONAL BANK, 30 Mississippi .......... 5 
N. Saginaw, Pontiac 12, Alfred C. 4. Sr 40 
Girard, Pres. and Chairman of Board, FORESTS (12) North Carolina ...... 11 
(000’s) Capital $2,750, Surplus $2,750, Total forest land, 1953—19,322,000 SNS 5s Gc ks 3 vole cca 24 
Deposits $95,836. acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd, ft.: 0 ES eee 5 
Net Volume, 1953—total 21,141, soft- Pennsylvania ........ 27 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF wood 5,469, hardwood 15,672; Net An- IE hk wkwrmaaaee sd’ 24 
SAGINAW, MICH., 101 N. Washington nual Growth, 1952—total 1,010, soft- West Virginia ....... 5 
Ave., Saginaw, John A. Stewart, Pres., wood 287, hardwood 723; Net Annual shy 
(000’s) Capital $4,000, Surplus $4,000, Cut, 1952—total 594, softwood 156, Total .....-++.++++- 435 
Deposits $96,554. hardwood 439. Growing stock in millions 
CLIMATE (!!) 
Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. | SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % %, OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise © 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset ‘ Pa Temperature) 
» Pe es 
STATION t § E E E « oe Lehi. ME SS 
-il2e 412 4 = - e 2 $3 .l222 
2 te @e Og a i: ee oe oe tin ~1/2% £|3 32 
Pleo he: £1 Rte £246: 2 208-8 See wt SIs sf 
SAS 218.8 eee 2 oe 3. OSS 2s SS 2 ae oes 
Alpena (U) 587 28.1 14.2 76.8 57.9 43 .... .... 3.2 145 266 16.1 64.8 70 61 29 70 82 164 14419 20 3 155 10 
Detroit 619 33.1 19.3 83.5 62.6 49 10-23 4-25 3.6 2.02 31.0 8.2 31.5 70 51 32 71 80 178 13310 12 14125 2 
Detroit, Willow Run 722 32.1 185 84.3 626 49 .... .... 3.4 1.74 301 86 32.7 71 48 .. .. 83 181 12313 30 19135 3 
East Lansing (U) 856 30.9 16.6 82.4 59.7 47 .... ..-- 3.7 1.81 31.0 11.2 46.9 71 50 34 72 94 160 143 14 12 10145 7 
Escanaba (U) 594 25.0 10.0 75.3 584 41 .... .... 3.2 137 27.0 13.9 56.7 70 65 41 104 155 13019 20 1 163 21 
Flint 766 30.5 15.8 82.7 59.2 46 .... .... 3.4 158 30.1 91 368 74 53 .. .. 74 183 13212 19 13 149 7 
Grand Rapids (U) 638 31.8 19.7 84.0 63.2 49 eee UCU c c c c c c c c ee c c ee 
Grand Rapids 681 30.7 16.3 83.6 59.4 47 .... .... 3.4 1.73 31.5 166 703 77 51 29 69 72 201 13823 19 13149 5 
Marquette (U) 677 25.2 12.1 75.1 57.1 42 .... .... 3.4 1.72 31.2 19.1 99.7 69 64 29 65 61 197 15629 16 6159 9 
Muskegon 627 31.4 183 80.5 59.2 46 .... .... 3.3 164 29.0 200 710 76 57 .. .. 80 193 13825 23 5 144 2 
Sault Ste. Marie 721 21.9 5.7 75.4 52.4 39 10-3 5-18 3.4 1.52 30.1 21.2 101.0 77 62 33 62 71 203 16134 45 2 178 26 
U: Urban site. c: Airport and City combined. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
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Koder M. Collison, Director, Ohio Department of Industrial and Economic Development, State 
O H lO Departments Building, Columbus 15, Ohio 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (Sth) STATE LAND AREA (35th) 41,000 CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


7,946,627 Sq. Mi. 
(1959 est. 9,518,800) 


= 


OFriance wENRY 


PAULD- 
ING 


NosLF MONROE 





PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


Ohio lies on the borderland between the Prairie plains and the Allegheny plateau. The 
plains of northwestern Ohio are remarkably level, but the southeastern region of the 
state is hilly in character, gradually merging with the typical plateau country farther 
southeast. The main water-parting is formed by a range of hills which extends west- 
southwest across the state from the northeast to about the middle of the west border. 
North of this line the rivers flow into Lake Erie; south of it into the Ohio River. The 
Ohio flows for 436 mi. through a narrow valley on the southern border, and Lake Erie 
forms the northern boundary for a distance of 230 mi. 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 


INCOME, 1 
1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- COME, 1955 (B2) 





SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- ‘ae oe 
1957 (dollars) (B1) Salaries — Income Income 
Percent United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
18 on ==, Ohio 72.5 9.9 11.3 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
Ohio 2255 1.412 59.7 4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 


DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- _—TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 






DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) DUCTION—1957 (B3) 
Private U.S. Ohio 
Farm Government Non-Farm WINS oo icin sce 6 5.2 2.3 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 Contract Construction. . 6.7 6.8 
Ohio 2.4 12.5 85.0 Manufacturing......... 31.1 43.8 








Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map 


(1) Akron 274,605 (309.5) 
(2) Alliance 26,161 (32.8) 
(33) Ashtabula 23,696 (26.0) 
(3) Barberton 27,820 (34.2) 
(4) Canton 116,912 (125.7) 
(34) Chillicothe 20,133 (26.8) 
(5) Cincinnati 503,998 (554.3) 
(6) Cleveland 914,808 (952.5) 
(7) Cleveland Heights 59,141 (62.7) 
(8) Columbus 375,901 (468.0) 
(9) Cuyahoga Falls 29,195 (43.6) 
(10) Dayton 243,872 (297.1) 
(11) East Cleveland 40,047 (41.1) 
(35) East Liverpool 24,217 (26.6) 
(12) Elyria 30,307 (40.2) 
(13) Euclid 41,396 (65.1) 
(36) Findlay 23,845 (28.9) 
(37) Garfield Heights 21,662 (35.4) 
(14) Hamilton 57,951 (70.0) 
(15) Lakewood 68,071 (70.0) 
(38) Lancaster 24,180 (31.5) 
(16) Lima 50,246 (55.9) 
(17) Lorain 51,202 (59.0) 
(18) Mansfield 43,564 (52.6) 
(37) Maple Heights 15,586 (27.7) 
(19) Marion 33,817 (37.5) 
(20) Massillon 29,594 (36.3) 
(21) Middletown 33,695 (45.6) 
(22) Newark 34,275 (40.6) 
(23) Norwood 35,001 (37.0) 
(24) Parma 28,897 (69.6) 
(25) Portsmouth 36,798 (42.9) 
(26) Sandusky 29,375 (33.7) 
(27) Shaker Heights 28,222 (36.7) 
(11) South Euclid 15,432 (27.5) 
(28) Springfield 78,508 (88.1) 
(29) Steubenville 35,872 (36.8) 
(30) Toledo 303,616 (377.7) 
(31) Warren 49,856 (58.8) 
(32) Youngstown 168,330 (184.5) 
(39) Zanesville 40,517 (44.8) 


Note—Shaded counties are those having a population 
per square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


Wholesale & Retail 
1 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate.......... 


nNnuwn Nn 


7. 
3. 
5. 
9. 
8. 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 

U.S. Ohio 
| enero 14,408 447 
Contract Construction.. 15,677 1,021 


(Continued on page 172) 
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(Cont.) 


Manufacturing... 
Wholesale & Retail 
,.. JAS eae 
Finance, Insurance & 
pS err 
Transportation......... 
Sree Tr 


6. PERCENT CHANGES 


IN 


76,984 6,917 
49,389 2,706 


10,608 490 
13,559 835 
27,639 1,408 
25,825 1,234 


INDI- 


VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 


Ohio 
162 
97 


73 
150 


57 
99 


NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 

U.S. 
Contract Construction... 136 
Manufacturing.......... 93 
Wholesale & Retail 

Ms danas Xk oxo > 00 67 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate..... 146 
Transportation.......... 56 
Services................ 93 
LABOR and 
MANUFACTURING 


(For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 


(C2) 
Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
OHIO $102.60 $101.44 $96.23 
Akron 112.42 116.43 102.26 
Canton 104.08 105.94 98.70 
Cincinnati 98.47 95.99 90.57 
Cleveland 106.19 104.24 97.42 
Columbus 98.56 95.99 88.28 
Dayton 110.12 108.35 104.09 
Toledo 109.14 109.62 105.10 
Wheeling, 
W. Va.- 
Steubenville 103.60 99.32 102,94 
Youngstown 109.33 107.78 106.89 
a ca Weekly Hours 
Aug. Sept 
= 1959 1958 
OHIO 41.1 40.7 39.7 
Akron 40.7 41.9 38.9 
Canton 39.9 40.5 39.3 
Cincinnati 41.8 41.1 40.4 


PLANT LOCATION 
Cleveland 41.2 40.8 39.3 
Columbus 40.8 40.2 38.6 
Dayton 41.0 40.5 40.6 
Toledo 40.8 40.9 40.4 
Wheeling, 

W. Va.- 
Steubenville 37.4 38.2 38.7 
Youngstown 39.3 38.4 37.5 
Ms Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
OHIO $2.50 $2.49 $2.42 
Akron 2.76 2.78 2.63 
Canton 2.61 2.62 2.51 
Cincinnati 2.36 2.34 2.24 
Cleveland 2.58 2.55 2.48 
Columbus 2.42 2.39 2.29 
Dayton 2.69 2.68 2.56 
Toledo 2.68 2.68 2.60 
Wheeling, 
W. Va.- 
Steubenville 2.77 2.60 2.66 
Youngstown 2.78 2.81 2.85 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
OHIO 3,046.9 3,000.3 2,989.3 
Akron 181.9 179.1 173.3 
Canton 99.0 99.5 105.6 
Cincinnati 400.2 396.0 390.0 
Cleveland 680.2 673.1 667.6 
Columbus 252.6 250.7 241.6 
Dayton 225.7 221.7 214.9 
Toledo 163.7 159.4 154.5 
Wheeling, 
W. Va.- 
Steubenville 98.9 99.5 108.0 
Youngstown 166.2 170.0 193.4 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
OHIO 1,225.3 1,203.9 1,198.6 
Akron 87.3 85.8 82.4 
Canton 43.6 44.7 50.9 
Cincinnati 158.5 156.9 150.7 
Cleveland 274.8 270.6 266.0 
Columbus 71.4 70.4 66.3 


1, GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 


OHIO, TOTAL...... 


Food & kindred patente. gthineene 


Tobacco manufactures. . 
Textile mill products. . 
Apparel & related products. . 
Lumber & wood products. . 
Furniture & fixtures....... 
Pulp, paper & products 
Printing & publishing. . 
Chemicals & products. . 
Rubber products. . . 


Leather & leather goods. rath Bes 


Stone, clay & glass products 
Primary metal industries..... 


Fabricated metal products........ 


Machinery, except electrical. . 
Electrical machinery. . ae 


Transportation equipment ae cai 
Instruments & related products ae 


Miscellaneous manufactures. . . 
Administrative & auxiliary 



































, Value added 

All Production 

employees workers by “100. 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 

Number | (7,900) | Number | “(1 000) | ($1,000) | Unadiusted 
1,358,293 7,066,726 1,011,486 2,001,881 4,810,734 12,439,287 
85,405 380,701 52,605 104,718 204,027 741,628 
1,664 4,734 1,47 x ,774 11,130 
10,662 45,086 8,947 18,138 32,309 78,736 
23,630 76,000 19,949 34,317 52,876 114,248 
ak 9,537 34,460 7,841 14,511 24,854 61,488 
... 23,201 103,585 18,262 35,637 75,532 187,311 
... 38,129 191,230 30,162 63,832 137,970 356,537 
bas 58,465 310,726 37,372 78,383 188,317 540,802 
49,109 255,135 30,469 62,104 146,013 693,853 
74,670 403,307 57,459 107,921 284,461 637,069 
-... 12,484 45,307 11,003 20,650 35,364 66,723 
66,71 306,587 56,548 111,257 244,259 586,109 
191,225 1,077,142 163,811 312,574 64, 2,134,844 
135,133 686,946 105,953 209,697 483,993 1,132,705 
.... 230,763 1,265,739 164,712 354,075 892,389 2,181,770 
92,26 446,473 69,446 135,937 304,696 847,302 
174,554 998,429 127,325 259,916 675,005 1,568,327 
10,125 47,165 6,371 14,278 26,737 73,779 
.... 35,840 161,722 27,236 53,338 104,844 279, 138 

‘12. 28:777 185,943 aye Pur 





Dayton 96.8 94.0 88.3 
Toledo 62.1 59.0 56.S 
Wheeling, 

W. Va.- 

Steubenville 39.6 40.3 48.5 
Youngstown 66.9 71.0 95.4 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 


BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP B* GROUP B* GROUP B* 
Canton Akron Akron 
Cincinnati Canton Canton 
Columbus Cincinnati Cincinnati 
Dayton Columbus Dayton 
Group c* Dayton GROUP C* 
Akron GROUP C* Cleveland 
Cleveland Cleveland Columbus 
Hamilton- Hamilton Hamilton- 

Middle- Middle- Middle- 
town town town 
Lorain- Lorain- Lorain- 
Elyria Elyria Elyria 
Toledo Toledo Toledo 
Youngs- Youngs- Youngs- 
town town town 


*SEE —_ 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 


CRITERI 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 


~ 


TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
Athens- Athens- Portsmouth- 
Logan- Logan- Chillicothe 

Nelson- Nelson- 
ville ville 
Batavia- Portsmouth- 
George- Chil’icothe 
town- 
West Union 
Cambridge 
Marietta 
Portsmouth- 
Chill‘cothe 


. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 


SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 
1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
65,243 42,594 45,208 2.0 
1958 


Annual Average—156,636 Rate (%) 65 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 
Annual Average—65,121 Rate (%) 2.5 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


HELP 
Work with qualified industrial 


development organizations—deal- 


_ings with them will be kept in 


omplete confidence. Many in- 
_ dustrialists conduct business with 
hese organizations without re- © 


vealing their identities. 











East 
st North Central States—OHIO 


nizing specific 
ally yocated 


ynaustry nm 
\ 
ess climate. 


yn recos! 
ies in xhis strategic 
us for its good pusity 
u to use the facilities of our 
division to help analyze your 


opportunt 
state, famo 
We invite yo 
new research 
plant needs. 


Gollison 


LV i Sale _: oder M. 
pirecTorR 


Machae 


GOVERNOR 


& 


entail 


q Tate of Ohio —_—__ 
fe * DEPARTMENT of INDUSTRIAL 
d ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


700 Bryden Road Columbus 15, Ohio 
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INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & New Machinery 
Expenditures Additions to Piant and Equipment 
1,208,534 310,642 897,892 


2. 1954 MANUFACTURING EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
added by 
Major industry manufacture 
Group unadjusted 
All employees ($1,000) 
as akc 0 Wikies raed 1,296,319 10,165,111 
Food & kindred prods. 82,923 689,357 
Tobacco manufactures 1,530 8,913 
Textile mill prods... 11,631 80,667 
Apparel & related 
Ride siti vie was 25,714 112,759 
Lumber & wood prods. 9,999 53,987 
Furniture & fixtures. 21,353 152,027 
Pulp, paper & prods. 35,572 297,067 
Printing & publishing 59,267 465,575 
Chemicals & prods... 42,826 566,366 
Rubber prods....... 71,092 474,706 
Leather & leather 
et ha'd te ee 13,004 60,816 
Stone, clay & glass 
NC ikea atthe Lac 64,719 480,367 
Primary metal indus- 
MONA 6 tna oA toe 00 175,588 1,468,642 
Fabricated metal 
OS Aer 123,084 942,852 
Machinery, except 
electrical......... 214,221 1,709,644 
Electrical machy.... 89,207 722,449 
Transportation equipt. 162,418 1,386,712 
Instruments & 
related prods..... 9,336 63,086 
Misc. manufactures.. 46,050 305,055 
Administrative & 
es, 28,777 le ae 


1957 —For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 

OHIO 

Akron 


ROBERT } SPAETHE, Lawson Milk Co., 


C. THRASHER, Gen. Supvr.-Area Dev., 
one a Co., 47 N. Main St. 

GEOR: WILSON, Exec. Dir., Area 
= Committee, 805 First Nation- 
al Tower. 


Barberton 


DON L. RUSSELL, Manager, Barberton 
Grea Chamber of Commerce, 70 Fourth 


Canton 
ROBERT L. WOLF, Director, Area Devel- 


opment, Ohio Power Co., 301-315 Cleve- 
land Ave., S. W. 

Cincinnati 

COL. FRED T. BASS. Ind. Dept., 


. D 
ng of Commerce, 1718 Union Cen- 


1 
ROBERT HOFMANN, V. P. & Sales Mgr., 
Robert A. Cline, Inc. Realtors, Enquirer 


Bldg 

Cc. McCLANAHAN, Vice President, mg 
Clanahan-Heldacher: Inc., Gwynne 

ROBERT B. McCLURE, Mgr.-Ind. Dev. One 
aan Gas & Electric Co., 4th & Main 


HERBERT F. MEYER, Manager, Indu: _ 
Sereenenens, New York Central Sy: 
230 E. 9th St. 


PLANT LOCATION 


Cleveland 

RICHARD L. DeCHANT, Mgr.-Area Dev. 
Dept., The Cleveland Electric Illum. Co., 
75 Public —— 

EDWARD P. HANAK, Mgr. Ind. Dept., 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 400 
Union Commerce Bldg. 

RAY C. HARTMAN, Senior Specialist, 7" 
agg Electric Illuminating Co., P. O. 


LAURENCE H. LANG, Senior Partner, ay 
in, Lang, Free & Co., 650 National City, E 


DONALD 4 M. LYNN, Asst. V. P.-Ind. Dev., 
Erie Railroad Co., 101 Prospect Ave., 


N. W. 
MARTIN H. MARKWORTH, Industrial Com- 
sane, Nickel Plate Rd., P. O. Box 


CHARLES H. SLAYMAN, Associate, Cragin, 
Lang, Free & Co., 825 National City E. 
Sixth Bldg. 


Columbus 

KODER M. COLLISON, Dir., Ohio Dept. of 
Ind. & Economic Dev., Dept. of Com- 
merce, State of Ohio. 

EDWARD M. DAWS —_ The Edward M. 
JOG te’ 5 E. Long 
OHN M. FRANK, 344 s Ardmore Rd. 

ROBERT E. HOLMES, Head, Area Appraisal 
iy . epee Memorial Institute, 505 


King A 
JAMES _ JENNINGS, Economic Rsch., 


Battelle i Institute, 505 King Ave. 
WYFORD D. JONES, Mgr. of Properties, 
Denison PF  - 4 American Brake 
Shoe Co., Peg Dublin R 
RICHARD LUND, Asst. “Technical Dir., 
Battelle Memorial Institute, 505 Ave. 
ROSEMARY MARTIN, Mgr.-Indus. Dept., 
nae Chamber of Commerce, 30 E. 


ALBERT” : REDMAN, Dir.-Indus. Dev., 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 17 S. High St. 


Elyria 
JOHN W. DALY, Exec. Director, Lorain 


County Dev. Committee, Inc., 209 Elyria 
Block. 


Mansfield 


RICHARD L. SEIBOLD, Exec. Dir., Area In- 
dustrial Growth, Inc., 28 Park Ave., West. 


Massillon 


JAMES H. ALEXANDER, Exec. Secretary, 
Massillon Ind. Dev. Foundation, Inc., 33 
City Hall St., S. E. 


Springfield 
FERD KRUECKEBERG, Exec. V. P., Spring- 
field Dev. Council, 35 S. Spring St. 


Toledo 


HAROLD A. FLICK, Exec. Vice Pres., 4207 
Stannard Dr. 

HOWARD B. FOX, Industrial Development 
Dept., The Toledo Edison Co., 420 Madi- 


son Ave. 
JAMES F. GARVIN, De. a of Toledo 
Dept. of Public Inform. . Prom., 310 


Sa: td Bide. 
R. JOHNSON, Mgr.-Ind. Dev. Dept., 
mm Toledo Edison Co., 420 Madison is. 


Zanesville 


FRED MERRELL, Manager, Zanesville 
Chamber of Commerce, 47 N. Fourth St. 


TRANSPORTATION 
CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Akron 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 26, 27, 28, 29, 37 
Alliance 5, 6 


Ashtabula 5, 6, 7 

Barberton 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

Canton 3, 5, 7, 26, 27, 28, 29 
Chillicothe 3, 10 

Cincinnati 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 26, 30, 


31, 32, 33, 35 
Cleveland 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 12, 13, 14, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 31, 33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40 
Columbus 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 26, 28, 29, 30, 
31, 32, 33, 35 
(Continued on page 177) 











U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 


COMMERCE FIELD SERVICE 


Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. 

- Post Office 
CHapel 7-0311 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


66 Luckie St., NW. 
JAckson 2-4121 


Boston 9, Mass 
U. S. Post Office 
= Courthouse 
Liberty 2-5600 
Buffalo 3, N.Y. 
117 Ellicott St. 
MAdison 4216 
Charleston 4, S.C. 
Are 

Sergeant Jasper 
RAymond 2-7771 
oremee. WW: 


207 ro *Bidg. 
Tel. 8-893 


Chicago 6, Ill. 
=, - Jackson 
ANdover 3-3600 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
36 E. 4th St. 
DUnbar 1- 2200 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 
E. 6th St. & 
Superior Ave. 
erry 1-7900 
Dalies 1, Tex. 
500 So. 


Erva _ 
Riverside 8- 


Denver 2, Colo. 
19th & Stout St. 
KEystone 4-4151 


Detroit 26, Mich. 
438 Federal Bldg. 
WOodward 3-93: 


Greensboro, N.C 
Bie Ss. Post Office 
BRoadway 3-8234 


Houston 2, Tex. 
405 Main St. 
CApitol 2-7201 
Jacksonville 1, Fla. 
311 é 


W. Monroe St. 
ELgin 4-7111 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 
911 Walnut St. 
BAltimore 1-7000 


Los , Angaben 15, 
Calif 


1031 S. Broadway 
Richmond 9-4711 


Memphis 3, Tenn. 
22 North Front St. 
JAckson 6-3426 


a 32, Fla. 
300 NE. First Ave. 
FRantlin 9-5431 


Minneapolis 1, 
inn. 

2d Ave. South and 
id St. 

FEderal 2-3244 


_ Orleans 12, 
333 St. Charles 
Ave. 

EXpress 2411 


cow York 1, N.Y. 
350 Fifth Ave. 
LOngacre 3.3377 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
1015 Chestnut St. 
WAlnut 3-2400 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
137 N. Second Ave. 
ALpine 8-5851 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
107 Sixth St. 
GRant 1-5370 


Portland 4, Oreg. 
520 SW. fm 4 


St. 
CApitol 6-3361 


Reno, Nev. 
1479 Wells Ave. 
Tel. 2-7133 


Richmond 19, Va. 
11th and Main St. 
Milton 4-9471 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 
1114 Market St. 
MAin 1-8100 


walt Lake City 1, 


tah 
222 SW. Temple St. 
EMpire 4-2552 


San Francisco 11, 
Calif. 

555 a 
YUkon 6-3111 


Savannah, Ga. 
125-29 Bull St. 
ADams 2-4755 


Seattle 4, Yom. 
909 First A 
MUtual 2-3300 
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TOLEDO...... 3 sites, 67 acres, power, gas, water, 
sewers. 


WAUSEON..... Industrial Park, will build to suit, all 
utilities in. One mile from No. 3 inter- 
change Ohio Turnpike. 


Rae 6 sites, 532 acres, power, gas, water, 
sewers. 


SPRINGFIELD 1 site, 20 acres, near U.S. 40, within 
city limits, power, gas, water, sewers. 


WAVERLY.....2 sites, 204 acres, near new U.S. 23, 
power, gas, city water and sewers, over 
175,000,000 gal. raw water daily. 
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Strategic 
Locations! 


For further information—Telephone LUzon 4-9000 or write O. C. Grimshaw, Vice President, Traffic 


In Ohio, leader in industrial growth, the D. T. & I. R. R., the 
progressive, service minded, all freight railroad, offers many sites 
especially suited for your plant or warehouse. 


FACTS TO CONSIDER: 


TRANSPORTATION....D.T.&1.R.R. UTILITIES... .Gas, Power, Sewers. 
connecting with all major railroads. 


HIGHWAYS. . .On or near major arterial 
highways. LABOR... . Abundant, all types. 


WATER... . Ample for all manufacturing. 


The Industrial Development Department, D. T. & I. R. R. is 
anxious to supply complete information pertaining to each site and 
can assist in planning and arranging for financing of plant or ware- 
house construction, if desired. 


DETROIT, TOLEDO & IRONTON RAILROAD COMPANY 


D. E. Smucker, President—Schaefer Building, Dearborn, Michigan 
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LOUISVILLE KY 


Ask CsO about 


Ohio 


The people of Chesapeake and Ohio’s Industrial Development Depart- 
ment know Ohio. They know its history, its geography, its economics meant 
and its people. The C&O staff includes experts on marketing, transpor- — 
tation, raw materials, taxation, labor, water and geology. When you 
are looking for a site in Ohio, this organization is ready to give you 
every possible assistance. 

Tell us what you need and we will give you detailed information on 
choice industrial sites that meet your specifications. Address: Wayne 
C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia + West Virginia +» Kentucky « Ohio 


Indiana «+ Michigan + Southern Ontario 





NEWPORT NE! 
NOR! 











(Cont.) 

Cuyahoga Falls 3, 5 

Dayton 3, 4, 5, 6, 26, 29, 30, 31, 33 

East Cleveland 6, 7 

East Liverpool 5 

Elyria 3, 6 

Euclid 6, 7 

Findlay 3, 6, 7 

Hamilton 3, 4, 5 

Lancaster 5, 8 

Lima 3, 4, 5, 7, 15, 33, 35 

Lorain 3, 6, 7, 16, 17 

Mansfield 3, 4, 5, 33 

Marion 4, 5, 6, 8, 33 

Massillon 3, 5, 7 (For airlines, see Akron 
and Canton, Ohio) 

Middletown 3, 5, 6 

Newark 3, 5 

Norwood 3, 5, 10 

Parma 3 

Portsmouth 3, 8, 10, 33 

Sandusky 3, 5, 6, 7 

Springfield 5, 15 (For 
Dayton.) 

Steubenville 5, 7 

Toledo 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 15, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 37 

Warren 3, 4, 5 (For airlines, see Youngs- 
town.) 

Youngstown 3, 4, 5, 6, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 
29, 33 

Zanesville 3, 5, 6, 7, 33 


airlines, see 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. Akron & Barberton Belt R.R., 506 
Wooster Rd., W., Barberton. 

2. Akron, Canton & Youngstown R.R., 
12 E. Exchange St., Akron 8. 

3. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

4. Erie R.R., Midland Bldg., Cleveland 
15. 

5. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

6. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

7. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
R.R., Teminal Tower, Cleveland 1. 

8. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1. 

9. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 

Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

. Norfolk & Western Ry., 8 No. Jef- 

ferson St., Roanoke, Va. 
11. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 

. Cuyahoga Valley Ry., 315 Clark 
Ave., Cleveland 1. 

. Newburgh & South Shore Ry., Frick 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

. River Terminal Ry., 3100 E. 45th 
St., Cleveland 27. 

. Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R.R., 
4921 Calhoun Ave., Dearborn, Mich. 

. Lake Terminal R.R., Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

. Lorain & West Virginia Ry., Ter- 
minal Tower, Cleveland 1. 


No. 


. Ann Arbor R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

. Detroit & Toledo Shore Line R.R., 
131 W. Lafayette, Detroit 26, Mich. 


East North Central States—OHIO 


20. Toledo Terminal R.R., Terminal 
Bldg., 1214 Cherry St., Toledo 4. 
Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Lake Erie & Eastern R.R., 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R.R., 466 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Youngstown & Northern R.R., Frick 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Youngstown & Southern Ry., P. & 
L. E. Terminal Annex, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. 


zi, 


22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 


AIRLINES (E3) 


26. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 

Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 

National Airport, Washington 1, 

B..& 

Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 

Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 

York 20, N. Y. 

United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 

Ave., Chicago 38, Til. 

Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 

Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds 

Airport, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 

Lake Central Airlines, Weir Cook 

Airport, Indianapolis 44, Ind. 

Riddle Airlines, Inc., International 

Airport, Miami, Fla. 

Air Taxi: 

Air-Taxi Service of Cincinnati, Div. 
Boone County Aviation, Inc., 
Greater Cincinnati Airport, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Aviation Center, Inc., Lunken Air- 
port, Cincinnati. 

Lane Aviation Corp., Port Colum- 
bus, Columbus. 

Lima Aviation Corp., Lima Airport, 
Lima. 

Allegheny Airlines, Washington Na- 

tional Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 

Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 

Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 

University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, Euclid & E. 

14th St., Cleveland. 

Tag Airlines, Inc., Cleveland Lake- 

front Airport, Cleveland. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
30. 
St. 
32. 
33. 
34, 


35. 


36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


40. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (E9) 
Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R., 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry., 
1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 87 Class I and 169 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Cleveland to: 


Chicago, Ill._—346 





If you need — 


UNLIMITED SUPPLY 
CONSTANT TEMPERATURE 
LOW COST 


WATER 


as well as 





@ TRANSPORTATION 


Air, rail and highway, 
unexcelled facilities 


PEOPLE 


Industrially trained 
highly productive and 
reliable 


SITES 


Offering more of 
what you want 


PICK THE 
PRIZE SPOT 
IN A 
GREAT STATE 






MANSFIELO AREA 


OHIO 








AREA INDUSTRIAL GROWTH, INC. 
OF MANSFIELD, OHIO 
(A NON PROFIT CORPORATION) 


28 Park Ave., West 
Mansfield, Ohio 





(Continued on page 178) 





Phone LA 5-3406 
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(Cont) 
New Orleans, La.—1,084 
New York, N. Y.—500 
San Francisco, Calif.—2,563 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length— 

Truck: 35 feet. 

Semitrailer: 40 feet. 

Combination: Tractor-semitrailer: 
50 feet; other combinations: 60 
feet. 

Permissible combination: Not speci- 
fied. 

Weight— 

Axle: 19,000 pounds—pneumatic 
tire; 16,000 pounds—solid tire. 

Tandem axles: 31,500 pounds— 
pneumatic tire; 24,000 pounds— 
solid tire. 

Per inch of tire width: 650 pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (E6, E7) 
Columbia Transportation Div., Oglebay 
Norton Co., 1200 Hanna Bldg., Cleve- 
land 15. 
Service: Between ports on the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence Waterway. 
Erie Isles Ferry Co., Put-in-Bay. 
Service: Port Clinton, Middle Bass, 
and Put-in-Bay. 
Great Lakes Towing Co., 1800 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 13. 


PLANT LOCATION 


Service: Great Lakes and connecting 
tributary waters. 

Neuman Boat Line, Inc., Foot of Co- 
lumbus Ave., Sandusky. 
Service: Sandusky Harbor to Ohio 
Islands (Kelleys Island, Put-in-Bay, 
and Middle Bass). 


Ohio River Co., The, 705 Atlas Bank 
Bldg., Cincinnati. 
Service: Points on Illinois Waterway, 
Kanawha, Ohio, and Mississippi rivers. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 11; publicly owned, 8. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 9,356,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1962 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
820,625; 1960-—335,000; 1961—170,000; 
1962—426,000. Total—1,751,625. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—39,297,000,000 KWH; $375,- 
289,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 





AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
14,309. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 14,000; 
Utilities, 11,000; industrial, 3,000. Un- 
developed—341,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 40. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 795. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31 1958: (F6) 818,052 
million cu. ft. 


9. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 156,000. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 6,307.9 millions of 
therms. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—36,862,000 
short tons; natural gas—30 billion cu. ft.; 
crude petroleum—S5,478,000 bbls. of 42 
gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Akron—le, 2g 
Alliance—le, 3g 








© MANSFIELO 


© MARION 


MASSILLON 





The Center of 


That exciting first day of college 
..ascene repeated in more than 
100 colleges in and around the 
Ohio Edison area — outstanding 
colleges that reflect the good life 
in this center of industry. 

Good living and good business go 
together in the Ohio Edison area! 


This is 


Industrial 
America 





PEENVLLE 


It’s a good place to locate. For details on locating your plant 
in this region, write C. A. Thrasher, Ohio Edison Company, 43 
North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio. 


OHIO AMON COMPANY 


SERVING THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 





















Ashtabula—4e, 2g 
Barberton—le, 2g 
Canton—Se, 2g 
Chillicothe—6e, 3g 
Cincinnati—7eg 
Cleveland—4e, 8e, 2g 
Cleveland Heights—4e, 2g 
Columbus—6e, 3g 
Cuyahoga Falls—le, 2g 
Dayton—9eg 

East Cleveland—4e, 8e, 2g 
East Liverpool—Se, 10g 
Elyria—le, 3g 
Euclid—4e, 2g 
Findlay—Se, 3g 

Garfield Heights—4e, 2g 
Hamilton—7e, 1le, 12g 
Lakewood—4e, 2g 
Lancaster—Se, 13g 
Lima—Se, 14g 
Lorain—le, 3g 
Mansfield—le, 3g 

Maple Heights—4e, 2g, 3g 
Marion—le, 3g 
Massillon—le, 2g 
Middletown—7eg 
Newark—Se, 3g, 15g 
Norwood—7eg 
Parma—4e, 3g 
Portsmouth—Se, 16g 
Sandusky—le, 3g 

Shaker Heights—4e, 2g 
South Euclid—4e, 2g 
Springfield—tle, 3g 
Steubenville—Se, 10g 
Toledo—17e, 3g 
Warren—le, 2g 
Youngstown—le, 2g 
Zanesville—Se, 3g, 15g 


UTILITIES 


1. Ohio Edison Co. 
47 N. Main St., Akron 


2. East Ohio Gas Co. 


East Ohio Gas Bldg., 1717 E. Ninth 


St., Cleveland 


3. Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 
99 N. Front St., Columbus 


4. Cleveland Elec. Illum. Co. 
75 Public Sq., Cleveland 1 


5. Ohio Power Co. 


301 Cleveland Ave., S. W., Canton 


6. Columbus and S. Ohio Elec. Co. 
215 N. Front Ct., Columbus 

7. Cincinnati Gas and Elec. Co. 
Fourth & Main Sts., Cincinnati 

8. Cleveland Dept. of Pub. Utilities 
City Hall, Cleveland 14 

9. Dayton Power and Light Co. 
25 N. Main St., Dayton 

10. Ohio Valley Gas Co. 
99 N. Front St., Columbus 

11. Hamilton Mun. Elec. Plant 


High St. & Monument Ave., Hamil- 


ton 
12. Hamilton City Gas Works 


High St. & Monument Ave., Hamil- 


ton 
13. City Nat. Gas Works 
Broad & Main Sts., Lancaster 
14, West Ohio Gas Co. 
319 W. Market St., Lima 
15. National Gas and Oil Corp. 
Newark 
16. Portsmouth Gas Co. 
802 aac Portsmouth 


tinued on page 180) 
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YEARS OF DEVELOPMENT 
EXPERIENCE IN: 


Canton 2, Ohio 


[ “Fl 














SERVING 53 COUNTIES 
OVER 600 COMMUNITIES 


confidential plant location 
services 


community and site analysis 
community liaison 
site acquisition 





R.L. WOLF Director, Area Development 
Ohio Power Company 


Glendale 5-8931 


OHIO POWER COMPANY 
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17. Toledo Edison Co. 
Edison Bldg., Toledo 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITY SERVING 
STATE: (F5, F7) 

Wheeling Electric Co.—(e) 

51—16th St., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Union Light, Heat & Power Co.—(g) 
4th & Main Sts., Cincinnati 1 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 
TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1958. 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes 841,024 123 
Franchise Tax 18,377,080 2.676 
Property Tax 39,634,101 5.770 
Alcoholie Beverage 

Tax 49,340,078 7.183 
Gasoline Tax 144,355,699 21.017 
Motor Vehicle Fees 77,413,836 11.271 
Motor Carriers Fees 1,069,925 -156 

Highway Use Tax 13,083,651 1.905 
Cigarette Tax 33,941,508 4.942 
Sales Tax 212,960,649 31.005 
Use Tax 9,058,008 1.319 
Public Utilities Tax 36,861,018 5.367 
Insurance Tax 28,329,123 4.124 
Inheritance Tax 9,141,208 331 

Estate Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 53,706,332 


Total $686,841,776* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


CLIMATE “!) 


PLANT LOCATION 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
223; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—371. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $11,707.9, DEPOSITS, $10,- 
603.7. (H1) 


Ohio is in Federal Reserve District No. 
4. (H2) State law permits branch bank- 
ing within limited areas. (H3) 


49 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (HI) 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located, 
THE FIRESTONE BANK, 1115 S. Main 
St., Akron 1, Edson A. Oberlin, Pres., 
(00C’s) Capital $1,500, Surplus $3.500. 
Deposits $97,965. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF AK- 
RON, 106 S. Main St., Akron 8, H. E. 
Paige, Pres. and Chief Executive Officer, 
(000’s) Capital $4,543, Surplus $8,957, 
Deposits $231,856. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., 4th and 
Vine Sts., Cincinnati 1, Wm. A. Mitchell, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $8,400, Surplus 
$12,600, Deposits $265,703. 


FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST CO., 
4th and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati 1, G. 
Carlton Hill, Pres., (000’s) Capital $11,- 
875, Surplus $13,125, Deposits $317,286. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 





CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
CLEVELAND, 123 W. Prospect, Cleve- 
land 1, Ben F. Hopkins, Jr., Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $17,360, Surplus $22,640, 
Deposits $531,963. 


THE CLEVELAND TRUST CO., Eu- 
clid Ave. and E. 9th St., Cleveland 1, 
George Gund, Pres., (000’s) Capital $22,- 
500, Surplus $77,500, Deposits $1,283,- 
889. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK, 623 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 1, Francis H. 
Beam, Pres., (000’s) Capital $19,360, 
Surplus $40,640, Deposits $690,591. 


SOCIETY NATIONAL BANK OF 
CLEVELAND, 127 Public Square, 
Cleveland 14, Mervin B. France, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $12,000, Surplus $18,000, 
Deposits $373,440. 


UNION COMMERCE BANK, 917 Eu- 
clid Ave., Cleveland 1, Harry F. Bur- 
mester, Pres., (000’s) Capital $7,300, Sur- 
plus $20,200, Deposits $244,686. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
CO. OF COLUMBUS, 20 E. Broad St., 
Columbus 16, John G. McCoy, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $4,000, Surplus $4,000, 
Deposits $121,718. 


THE HUNTINGTON NATIONAL 
BANK OF COLUMBUS, 17 S. High St., 
Columbus 16, Clair E. Fultz, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $7,200, Surplus $7,800, 
Deposits $187,958. 


CINCINNATI, 4th and Walnut Sts, THE OHIO NATIONAL BANK, 51 N. 
Cincinnati 2, Fred A. Dowd, Pres., High St., Columbus 16, L. A. Stoner, 


(000’s) Capital $10,000, Surplus $20,000, 
Deposits $409,148. 


THE PROVIDENT BANK, 7th and 
Vine Sts., Cincinnati 2, Frank J. Van 
Lahr, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,400, Sur- 
plus $7,600, Deposits $136,380. 


Pres., (000’s) Capital $8,000, Surplus 
$12,000, Deposits $389,680. 


THE WINTERS NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO., 40 N. Main St., Dayton 2, 
I. H. Jones, Pres., (000’s) Capital $8,750, 
Surplus $8,750, Deposits $210,394. 


Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 















































TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. | SHINE NUMBER 
DATES %o Yo OF 
MO.-DAY POSS. 
Sunrise 2 
Janvary July Snow, Sleet to Sunset * < Temperature 
‘ = 5 
STATION 2 3% --% E E a 3 ee 
3 > 3 £ = i as @ 
Sif 213 4 ee Se ee 
s s s a 3 ‘a = = 
Pie a]2 ail, ] fla ft oale dlp ile oe cltit 
Bee se aR Be eG Pee ot 3 : . £28 Sit 2.48 Se eae . 
1/23 2/3 S/F 1F Fle & £)8 F/8 FS Fis sles zie azs 
Akron-Canton 1210 34.8 20.0 83.1 61.6 49 ° ~. 42 2.28 872 O06 063 4 HM .. .. 1% 14320 % 12333 5 
Cincinnati (U) ’50 553 42.3 26.9 88.0 68.1 50 Pare 2 we! ee ee Sl eee 40 72 c ec 130 7 10 26 89 1 
Cincinnati 869 39.7 23.8 85.9 64.3 53 10-25 4-15 4.0 2.17 39.1 = a ee ee SH ett eri tee Si 
Cincinnati Obs. 761 40.9 25.2 87.2 65.9 54 .... .... 40 2.19 393 5.1 17.2 69 53 41 72 109 142 136 7 19 28 96 1 
Cleveland (U) 653 36.0 23.0 80.9 66.5 51 cots ateee oo aan aoe os os? ae ss wa) dane, ke me Pe Ce ee ae 
Cleveland 787 36.0 20.9 84.7 62.6 50 11-2 4-21 3.1 2.12 32.0 10.2 51.5 72 53 27 68 74 186 15619 14 18119 4 
Columbus (U) 724 38.2 23.9 85.8 65.8 53 esee cee 36 2.00 34.3 oe ‘eet eae ni aes ee ee rena? tight tae ee oe 
Columbus 815 37.8 21.6 86.2 62.6 52 10-30 4-17 4.3 2.18 37.8 6.7 22.0 71 52 36 71 101 146 140 6 9 21107 4 
Dayton 002 37.3 22.1 85.3 64.7 52 osee cose O89 S21 .982 62 208 7 SS BD 72) 18 8 6 OM Rw 
Portsmouth (R) '54 670 42.7 23.4 87.7 61.6 54 4.2 2.28 38.5 8.8 32.9 b59 b47 .. «. 039 al42 106 9 64 36113 0 
Sandusky (U) 603 35.7 21.8 83.7 65.5 51 3.7 1.92 33.1 8.1 28.7 68 56 35 71 92 152 13813 6 13 111 3 
Toledo 676 34.7 18.0 85.3 60.9 49 3.5 186 31.8 80 304 72 52 33 71 115 136 13110 7 13121 4 
Youngstown 1178 34.9 20.0 83.3 61.2 49 Vereen eae © et Fe 2 ae 74 188 #16416 30 11 136 4 
U: Urban site. R: Rural site. b: Recorded 30 mins. later. c: Airport and City combiued. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 















THE OHIO CITIZENS TRUST CO., 
Madison and St. Clair, Toledo 3, Willard 
I. Webb, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,- 
340, Surplus $2,860, Deposits $100,577. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF TOLEDO, 
608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Milton 
Knight, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,000, 
Surplus $3,000, Deposits $94,865. 


THE TOLEDO TRUST CO., 245 Sum- 
mit St., Toledo 3, D. M. Dresser, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $9,000, Surplus $9,000, 
Deposits $302,863. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS & TRUST CO., 
Central Square, Youngstown 1, C. W. 
Ullman, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,500, 
Surplus $3,000, Deposits $117,015. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 


1957. 
Short tons 
a (unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 





Abrasive stones, 
grindstones & pulp- 


Sa Re Par 1,505 $132 
Cement (thous. 

376-Ib. bbls.)..... 16,238 52,184 
Clays (thous.)...... 6,136 16,073 
Coal (thous.)....... 36,862 146,134 
Lime (thous.)....... 2,763 38,383 
Natural gas (mill. 

WEEE sos va ciacks 29,300 7,200 
PU ist kee e Sacer 5,478 102 


Petroleum (crude) 
(thous. 42-gal. bbls.) 5,478 17,694 
Salt (common) 


re 2,825 16,936 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 30,596 37,503 
Stone (thous.)...... 37,451 61,847 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: Dimension lime- 
stone and calcareous marl... . 2,452 


pt ere errer ee 385,858 


FORESTS (12) 


Total forest land, 1953—-5,446,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 14,650, softwood 
346, hardwood 14,304; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 556, softwood 13, 
hardwood 543; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 281, softwood 2, hardwood 278. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 4,013, softwood 96, 
hardwood 3,917; Net Annual Growth, 
1952—total 170, softwood 4, hardwood 
166; Net Annual Cut, 1952—total 53, 
softwood less than one-half million, 
hardwood 53. 

Wood pulp Production in thousands of 
tons of 2,000 pounds, 1958—120. 


NEW ... CURRENT 
PLANT LOCATION, unlike most 


annuals, has different editorial 
material in each succeeding edi- 


: tion. To be specific, this, the 1960 
| book, has 90% new or thoroughly 

revised editorial matter—three- 
: fourths of which is 1959 data. 





East North Central States—OHIO 


The railroad that runs by the customer’s clock 


os 


THE ADAMS 
ENGINEERING CO 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 





500 ACRES 
ZONED FOR INDUSTRY 


This is Solon, Ohio... adjoining thriving, industrial Cleveland, 
business hub of northern Ohio. 

Nickel Plate Road owns 500 acres in this zoned-for-industry 
area... land that’s readily available and perfect for modern plant 
and warehouse facilities. We'll be glad to work with you on de- 
velopment, as we have with the other firms that have located here. 

Here, you have Nickel Plate’s excellent freight and switching 
service at all times...your company planes can land nearby... the 
Ohio Turnpike is within nine miles. And very close by are all the 
things that make for happy suburban living: Plenty of space, 
fine communities, good schools, swimming, boating, fishing. 

Inquire of the Industrial Development Department, Nickel 
Plate Road, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
























Speed your freight 
Ship Nickel Plate 


THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY 
Telephone MAin 1-9000 
































GENERAL OFFICES .. .TERMINAL TOWER... CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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David Carley, Director, Wisconsin Department of Resource Development, State 
Capitol, Madison 2, Wisconsin. 


STATE LAND AREA (26th) 54,705 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (14th) 3,434,575 















LANGLADE 







MILWAU KEE 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES 


(1959 est. 3,902,700) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Appleton 34,010 (47.0) 
(2) Beloit 29,590 (36.1) 
(3) Eau Claire 36,058 (40.5) 
(4) Fond du Lac 29,936 (32.1) 
(5) Green Bay 52,735 (63.4) 
(18) Janesville 24,899 (30.2) 
(6) Kenosha 54,368 (61.0) 
(7) La Crosse 47,535 (51.0) 
(8) Madison 96,056 (122.8) 
(9) Manitowoc 27,598 (30.5) 
(10) Milwaukee 637,392 (765.0) 
(11) Oshkosh 41,084 (46.2) 
(12) Racine 71,193 (84.4) 
(13) Sheboygan 42,365 (48.3) 
(14) Superior 35,325 (35.9) 
(15) Wausau 30,414 (32.6) 
(16) Wauwatosa 33,324 (58.5) 
(17) West Allis 42,959 (69.9) 


Note — Shaded counties are those 
having a population per square mile 
of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


The surface of Wisconsin is generally of a rolling or undulating character, 
interrupted only by the bluff lands along the Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers, 
and by isolated hills and ridges, especially in the north-central part of the state. 
Wisconsin is noted for its thousands of lakes which are divided into three groups. 
One group is in the south and east portions of the state; a second is found in 
the highland district of northern Wisconsin, while the third is located in the 
northwestern part of the state. The largest is Lake Winnebago with an extreme 
length of 30 mi. and a breadth of 10 mi. 


PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 


SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 
Pertent 
Increase 
1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
Wisconsin 1,920 1,294 48.4 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Wisconsin 6.8 13.1 80.1 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


Wages 
& Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Wisconsin 66.6 15.1 12.0 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 


TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 

U.S. Wisconsin 
eee eee 5.2 YF | 
Contract Construction. . 6.7 6.1 
Manufacturing......... 31.1 38.9 
Wholesale & Retail 

, RES ae 19.4 18.4 
Finance, Insurance & 

ee 4.7 3.7 
Transportation......... 5.4 4.2 
NINE 2. «so sth a's:o 4 66 11.8 9.5 
GRE. 6 i's veseicss 10.8 8.5 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 


U.S. Wisconsin 

WR, ie 22k do he bee ane 14,408 446 

Contract Construction.. 15,677 327 

Manufacturing......... 76,984 2,142 
Wholesale & Retail 

ie sae cabielhs ud 49,389 1,052 


U.S. Wisconsin 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate.......... 10,608 176 
Transportation......... 13,559 233 
vans ccenescecse 27,639 491 
Government........... 25,825 447 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN _INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 


U.S. Wisconsin 

Contract Construction... 136 142 
Manufacturing.......... 93 85 
Wholesale & Retail 

Taina hale haan vine 67 65 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate........... 146 152 
Transportation.......... 56 57 
ESE PRs Sara 93 97 






PLANT LOCATION 
“THE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK” 



















East North Central States—WISCONSIN 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 









































; Value added 
All Production 
employees workers by ms1000) 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 

Number ($1,000) Number (1,000) ($1,000) Unadjusted 
WISCONSIN, TOTAL......... 474,760 2,267,118 354,917 708,406 1,525,031 4,050,624 
Food & kindred products.......... 64,728 277,625 47,610 98,578 182,063 547,254 
Textile mill products.............. 7,720 27,689 6,597 13,006 19,497 55,096 
Apparel & related products 8,174 24,254 7,052 13,139 7,840 39,210 
Lumber & wood products 22,016 70,199 19,288 37,574" 460 108,193 
Furniture & fixtures.......... 10,721 44,515 8,567 17,018 34,051 60,925 
Pulp, paper & a... 34,780 177,105 28,801 1,684 135,849 383,217 
Printing & publishing. . 21,816 98,138 14,468 25,462 59,741 166,159 
Chemicals & products............. 7,469 37,287 4,485 8,950 18,532 97,162 

Rubber wredects. oo. ccc ccc cesses 4,636 24,134 4,046 7,859 19,797 39 
Leather & leather goods....... 17,578 67,486 14,707 28,702 50,713 105,753 
Stone, clay & glass products. . 5,175 75 4,128 8,426 16,074 49,446 
Primary metal industries...... -- 30,374 162,562 4,579 48,618 122,717 278,192 
Fabricated metal products......... 34,529 163,656 26,731 54,252 114,679 303,320 
Machinery, except electrical....... 97,563 524, 70,330 139,210 342,217 878,032 
Electrical machinery.............. 42,380 208,996 30,121 58,349 135,356 387,175 
Transportation equipment......... 31,618 163,015 26, 272 52,818 129,855 349,879 
Instruments & related products. . 10,229 56,419 6,919 13, _ 33,016 80,421 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 9,296 54,669 $o0> caus oeee 


2. 


GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Se 
1959 1959 pra 


. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 


BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 


PLY—1959 (C3) 
duly, 1959 
GROUP B* 
Kenosha 
Madison 
Milwaukee 
ine 


Sept., 1959 


Nov., 1959 


No Change No Change 


“ 
“ 








WISCONSIN $93.35 $92.17 $87.11 
Kenosha 104.58 109.08 95.07 
LaCrosse 93.37 90.32 89.08 
Madison 105.17 100.07 95.67 
Milwaukee 105.62 102.66 95.96 
Racine 96.48 96.13 92.02 

Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. 
1959 1959 

WISCONSIN 41.1 41.4 40.7 
Kenosha 39.9 42.5 39.7 
LaCrosse 40.3 39.5 39.2 
Madison 42.3 40.3 39.1 
Milwaukee 41.1 40.6 39.7 
Racine 39.9 40.0 39.6 

Average Hourly Earnings 
Sent. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 

WISCONSIN $2.27 $2.23 $2.14 
Kenosha 2.62 2.57 2.39 
LaCrosse 2.32 2.29 2.27 
Madison 2.49 2.48 2.45 
Milwaukee 2.57 2.53 2.42 
Racine 2.42 2.40 2.32 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


WISCONSIN 1,164.6 1,151.6 1,115.3 
Milwaukee 443.7 437.2 424.4 
Racine 44.0 43.3 40.7 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


WISCONSIN 479.8 474.5 440.1 
Milwaukee 199.8 195.1 181.1 
Racine 22.8 22.1 20.2 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
LaCrosse LaCrosse LaCrosse 
Oshkosh 


7. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
21,638 11.411 13,070 1.5 
1958 


Annual Average—41,053 Rate (%) 4.8 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 


Annual Average—22,956 Rate (%) 2.7 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


2. 1954—- MANUFACTURING__ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
- added by 
Major industry manufacture 
Group unadjusted 


All employees ($1,000) 


WN. 645 ea dives 5h 439,215 3,333,976 
Food & kindred prods. 63,217 514,597 
Textile mill prods... 7,670 39,759 
Apparel & related 

WORGRG 6s iin ddcinx 8,458 37,753 
Lumber & wood prods. 17,970 85,614 
Furniture & fixtures. 10,571 63,741 
Pulp, paper & prods. 33,124 317,849 
Printing & publishing 19,895 141,903 


i 93,608 
Rubber prods....... 4, 41,335 
Leather, & leather 

cee Coe - 17,583 93,614 

Stone, & glass ad 

eo gy teeeeeees 4,704 36,186 

REE Hy eo. 25,932 191,715 
Fabricated metal 

prods..........+ . 32,845 256,684 
Machinery , except 

electrical......... 87,171 715,291 
Electrical machy . 35,576 280,681 
Transportation equipt. 28,606 251,243 
Instruments & 

related prods..... 7,655 56,245 
Administrative & 

auxiliary......... 9,296 ee 


1957— For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


WISCONSIN 
Madison 


DAVID CARLEY, Director, Division of In- 
— & Port Development, Governor's 


FRANK A. HAUSHEER, Gen. Mgr., Wiscon- 

= — Chamber of Commerce, P. O. 

I. W. LACKORE, Executive Director, Madi- 

= > pag of Commerce, Inc., Ww. 
a 











Milwaukee 


ROLLAND D. BERGER, Industrial Develop- 
ment Coordinator, City of Milwaukee, 


as 
HARVEY B. BUCHHOLZ, General Ind. Dev. 
Agent, Chicago & North Western Ry. Co., 
isconsin Ave. 


Mgr.-Ind. Div., Mil- 
waukee Assn. of Commerce, Ang N. Bawy wy: 


JAMES DUNHAM, ee 
consin Electric Power Co., " 3r Ww. ch. St 


Oshkosh 
ROBERT B. FICK, Industrial Development 
Wisconsin Public 


Coordinator, Service 
Corp., 31 Washington Ave. 

Waukesha 

JACK H. MIK Ind. Dev. & Utiliz. 


ULA, 
Engr., Mich. Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., 282 
W. Main St. 


Wausau 

WALTER G. ROEHL, Exec. Sec., Wausau 
Chamber of Commerce, P. O. Box 569. 

TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed be- 
low that serve that city.) 


Appleton 1, 2, 3, 15 

Beloit 1, 2, 16 

Eau Claire 1, 2, 3, 16 

Fond du Lac 1, 2, 3 

Green Bay 1, 2, 4, 16 

Janesville 1, 2, 16 

Kenosha 1, 5 

La Crosse 1, 2, 6, 16 

Madison 1, 2, 7, 15, 16, 17, 21 

Manitowoc 1, 3, 8, 9, 16 

Milwaukee 1, 2, 3, 5, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22 

Oshkosh 1, 2, 3, 16 

Racine 1, 2, 5 

Sheboygan 1 (For airlines, see Milwau- 
kee, Wisc.) 

Superior 1, 2, 3, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16 

Wausau 1, 2, 16 

Wauwatosa 2, 3 

West Allis 1, 2, 3 

(Continued on page 184) 
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(Cont.} 
RAILROADS (El) 

1. Chicago & North Western Ry., 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

2. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R. R., Union Station, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 

3. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie R.R. (Soo Line), First Na- 
tional-Soo Line Bldg., Minneapolis 
2, Minn. 

4. Green Bay & Western R. R., P. O. 
Box 1307, Green Bay. 

5. Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Ry., 105 W. Madison St., Chicago 
2, Ill. 

6. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
ill. 

7. Illinois Central R. R., 135 E. 
Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, IIl. 

8. Ann Arbor R. R., Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

9. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

10. Grand Trunk Western R. R., Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada 

11. Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
R. R., Main St., Marquette, Mich. 

12. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

13. Lake Superior Terminal & Transfer 
Ry., Duluth 2, Minn. 

14. Northern Pacific Ry., 176 E. Sth St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


AIRLINES (E2) 
15. Air Taxi: 
Max’s Air Service, Outagamic 
County Airport, Appleton. 
Four Lakes Aviation Corp., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Madison. 
Air Taxi, Inc., Div. of Gran-Aire, 
Inc., Curtis-Wright Airport and 
General Mitchell Field, Miéil- 
waukee. 


16. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 
34th Ave. South, Minneapolis 50, 
Minn. 


17. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


18. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


19. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington 1, 
Bc 


20. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

21. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, 
St. Louis 21, Mo. 


22. United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (E9) 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Ry. (Cana- 
dian National Rys.) 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range Ry., 
‘Volvin Bldg., Duluth 2, Minn. 


PLANT LOCATION 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 26 Class I and 42 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Milwaukee to: 

Chicago, Ill.—88 

New Orleans, La.—1,037 

New York, N. Y.—920 

san Francisco, Calif.—2,233 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 

13 feet, 6 inches for automobile 
transports. 

Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: 35 feet. 
Combination: 50 feet. 
Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight—Wheel: 9,500 pounds—on 
Class A highways; 6,000 pounds 
—on Class B highways. 

Axle: 18,000 pounds—on Class A 
highways; 12,000 pounds—on 
Class B highways. 

Tandem axles: Considered as two 
single axles. 

Per inch of tire width: 800 pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (E7) 

Grand Trunk-Milwaukee Carferry Co. 
(Grand Trunk Western R. R. Co.), 
1825 S. Allis St., Milwaukee 7. 
Service: Milwaukee, Wis., and Muske- 
gon, Mich. 

Roen Steamship Co., Sturgeon Bay. 
Service: Between ports on the Great 
Lakes. 


Washington Island Ferry Line, Washing- 
ton Island. 

Service: Washington Island, Wisc., 
Gills Rock, Wisc. 

Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship Co., 
350 N. Plankington Ave., Milwaukee. 
Service: Milwaukee, Wis., and Muske- 
gon, Mich. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE; 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 12; publicly owned, 9. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 2,972,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1961 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
425,000; 1960—75,000; 1961—250,000. 
Total—750,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—5,800,000,000 KWH; $106,- 
690,000. 





5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
8,546. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 421,000; 
Utilities, 370,000; industrial, 51,000. Un- 
developed—321,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 6; com- 
bined gas, 4; manufactured gas, 2; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 9. Number of com- 
munities in state served through mains: 
180. 


8. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 33,200. 
(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 675.5 millions of 
therms. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

Appleton—leg 
Beloit—2eg 

Eau Claire—3eg 
Fond du Lac—2eg 
Green Bay—4eg 
Janesville—2eg 
Kenosha—9e, 5g 

La Crosse—3eg 
Madison—6eg 
Manitowoc—7e, 8g 
Milwaukee—9e, 5g, 10g 
Oshkosh—4eg 
Racine—9e, 5g 
Sheboygan—2e, 4g 
Superior—1 leg 
Wausau—4e, 8g 
Wauwatosa—9e, 10g 
West Allis—9e, 10g 


UTILITIES 
1. Wisconsin Michigan Power Co. 
807 South Oneida, Appleton 
2. Wisconsin Power and Light Co. 
122 W. Washington Ave., Madison 1 
3. Northern States Power Co. (Wisc.) 
100 N. Barstow St., Eau Claire 
4. Wisconsin Pub. Service Corp. 
31 Washington Ave., Oshkosh 
5. Wisconsin Nat. Gas Co. 
100 3rd St., Racine 
6. Madison Gas and Elec. Co. 
100 N. Fairchild St., Madison 1 
7. Manitowoc Pub. Utilities 
817 Franklin St., Manitowoc 
8. Wisconsin Fuel and Light Co. 
106 N. 8th St., Manitowoc 
9. Wisconsin Elec. Power Co. 
Public Service Bldg., Milwaukee 
10. Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 
626 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 
11. Superior Water, Light and Power Co. 
1230 Tower Ave., Superior 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITY SERVING 
STATE: (F5, F7) 


Lake Superior Dist. Power Co.—(eg) 
101 W. Second St., Ashland 














TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 


Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes 491,150 -129 
Income Tax 169,637,503 44.677 
Property Tax 3,387,259 -893 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 13,696,743 3.607 
Gasoline Tax 69,363,068 18.268 
Timber Tax 231,449 -061 
Motor Vehicle Fees 40,904,500 10.773 
Motor Carrier Fees 467,964 .123 
Cigarette Tax 20,039,694 5.278 
Public Utilities Tax 34,761,354 9.155 
Insurance Tax 8,593,863 2.264 
Inheritance Tax 10,548,530 2.779 

Gift Tax 1,097,058 -289 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 26,769,664 

Total $379,687,989* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
97; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—460. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $4,674.5; DEPOSITS, $4,- 
233.8. (H1) 


Wisconsin is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 7 and 9. (H2) “Offices,” “agencies” 
or “stations” for limited purposes, as dis- 
tinguished from “branches,” permitted 
under certain circumstances. (H3) 


168 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to Division of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Governor’s Office, Madison 2, 
Wisc. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 


of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1} 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL 
BANK OF MILWAUKEE, 743 N. Wa- 
ter St., Milwaukee 1, Wm. G. Brumder, 
Pres. and Chairman of the Board, (000’s) 
Capital $10,000, Surplus $30,000, De- 
posits $634,485. 


MARINE NATIONAL EXCHANGE 
BANK, 625 N. Water St., Milwaukee 1, 
Elliot G. Fitch, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$4,400, Surplus $7,600, Deposits $160.- 
RRS. 
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MARSHALL & ILSLEY BANK, 721 N. 
Water St., Milwaukee 1, J. A. Puelicher, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,000, Surplus 
$5,000, Deposits $225,726. 


Other principal U.S. commercial bank 
in state based on total resources, 
6-30-59: (HI) 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 1 S. Pinck- 
ney, Madison 3, J. H. Stephan, Pres., 


(000’s) Capital $2,000, Surplus $3,000, 
Deposits $86,359. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





1957. 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Abrasive stones: 
pebbles (grinding). 1,790 43 
Clays (thous.)...... 131 136 
Iron ore (usable) 
(thous. long tons, 
. WORD: casas es. 1,576 °* 
Lead (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.). 1,900 543 
Lime (thous.) ° ba 
Marl, calcareous 
(except for cement) * ° 
WO, os vi iccneenaks 400 * 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 29,394 18,694 
Stone (thous.)...... 12,434 22,455 
Zinc (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.). 21,575 5,006 
Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: Cement, gem stones, 
and values indicated by foot- 
WT ias sii + iad eek eee 22,590 
Total WReGGMGOR sce cccccades 68,644 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data, 


FORESTS (12) 


Total forest land, 1953—16,535,000 
acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total 16,111, soft- 
wood 3,847, hardwood 12,264; Net An- 
nual Growth, 1952—ttotal 895, softwood 
187, hardwood 708; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—ttotal 404, softwood 104, hard- 
wood 300. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 8,071, 
softwood 1,436, hardwood 6,635; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 362, soft- 
wood 66, hardwood 296; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 174, softwood 43, hard- 
wood 131. 

Wood pulp Production in thousands of 
tons of 2,000 pounds, 1958—1,181. 
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NEW CURREN 
PLANT LOCATION, unlike most 

annuals, has different editorial :. 
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material in each succeeding edi- 
tion. To be specific, this, the 1960 
book, has 90% new or thoroughly 
revised editorial matter—three- 
fourths of which is 1959 data. 
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IT’S TRUE WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT DIXIE 


wa 






_.. AND THAT’S WHERE YOU BELONG 


Low-cost power... abundant water... convenient raw materials... 





productive labor . . . you’ll find them all in opportunity-rich Dixie Land 
along L & N’s Dixie Line. 


L & N’s Industrial Development Department has facts and information 
on numerous sites along its line . . . sites that offer you the 

necessities for successful location of your plant, a most agreeable climate 
and ready access to markets. 


We welcome the opportunity to help you find the right site for 
your operation. Contact us today without obligation... 
all inquiries treated confidentially : 


R. E. BISHA 

Director of Industrial Development 
P. O. Box 1198, Dept. PL 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Phone: JUniper 7-1121, Ext. 318 


Write today for your Free copy of “Focus On The South.” 
This publication gives you extensive information on the resources 
of the L&N-served South and the numerous possibilities for, 
plant site development. 





& NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
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ALABAMA 


STATE LAND AREA (29th) 51,078 Sq. Mi. 
STATE POPULATION, 1950 (17th) 3,061,743 


(1959 est. 3,184,500) 
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Leland Jones, Director, Alabama State Planning and Industrial Development Board, 
711 High Street, Montgomery, Alabama. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map 


(1) Anniston 31,066 (35.2) 

(2) Bessemer 28,445 (32.4) 

(3) Birmingham 326,037 (366.5) 
(8) Dothan 21,584 (29.7) 

(9) Florence 23,879 (32.2) 

(4) Gadsden 55,725 (70.2) 
(10) Huntsville 16,437 (60.2) 
(5) Mobile 129,009 (176.7) 
(6) Montgomery 106,525 (130.5) 
(11) Phenix City 23,305 (27.3) 
(5) Prichard 19,014 (43.0) 
(12) Selma 22,840 (28.4) 

(7) Tuscaloosa 46,396 (61.2) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “» 


Northern Alabama is dominated by 
the Cumberland plateau, a diversified 
region varying from 400 to 2,400 ft. in 
height. Southeast of the plateau the Ap- 
palachian valley region, occupying about 
8,000 sq. mi. and running northeast and 
southwest, forms the southern extremity 
of the Appalachian Mountain system. 
Southeast of this region the gently un- 
dulating Piedmont plateau enters the 
state for a short distance. The remainder 
of the state is occupied by the coastal 


Note — Shaded counties are those 
having a population per square mile 
of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 





plain, which is crossed in the north by 
foothills and gradually slopes down to 
sea level in the south. 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 






































; Value added 
All Production by manufacture 
employees workers ($1,000) 
| Man-hours | Wages ; 
Number 4 — Number (1,000) | ($1,000) Unadjusted 
ALABAMA, TOTAL........... 236,904 899,868 199,452 389,726 696,440 1,665,202 
Food & kindred products.......... 18,182 6,880 10,796 22,848 30,073 109,273 
Textile mill suneieate. Cray ~ Be 40,637 75,628 106,216 189,887 
Apparel & related products........ 20,000 43,942 18,751 34,450 38,101 75,600 
Lumber & wood products......... 27,581 56,292 25,520 45,304 48,92 93,303 
Pulp, paper & products........... 9,462 49,104 8,034 17,190 39,102 oa 
Chemicals & products............. 8,110 36,673 5,881 11,886 23,125 127,04 
Petroleum & coal products........ 945 4,311 736 1,459 3,155 10,714 
Rubber products................. 5,387 31,053 4,724 9,909 26,318 80,630 
Stone, clay & glass products ....... 8,265 30,91 7,088 14,146 24,109 Se 
Primary metal industries.......... 43,178 232,234 37,327 71,783 187,464 bey 
Fabricated metal products......... 9,875 44,595 8,199 16,335 32,254 te 
Machinery, except electrical....... 7,169 31,690 5,548 10,191 21,199 51,825 
Electrical machinery.............. 3,711 13,406 3,247 6,245 10,900 Py 
Transportation equipment......... 17,494 83,367 14,097 31,551 71,572 121,03 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 2,993 17,906 ovee cose osee Seve 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


ALABAMA $72.54 $72.62 $72.62 
Birmingham 89.95 90.64 94.40 
Mobile 89.32 88.84 85.01 

Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 

ALABAMA 40.3 40.8 39.9 
Birmingham 40.7 41.2 40.0 
Mobile 40.6 40.2 40.1 

Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 

ALABAMA $1.80 $1.78 $1.82 
Birmingham 2.21 2.20 2.36 
Mobile 2.20 2.21 2.12 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1958 


1959 1959 
ALABAMA 713.2 708.4 720.2 
Birmingham 187.8 187.0 200.6 
Mobile 91.9 91.3 89.4 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


ALABAMA 220.4 221.2 231.2 
Birmingham 50.4 51.2 64.9 
Mobile 17.3 18.0 17.2 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP C* 
Mobile No Change No Change 
GROUP D* 


Birmingham No Change No Change 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
No Change No Change 


w 


July, 1959 
Anniston 
Florence 
Sheffield 
Gadsden 


Jasper 
Talladega 


ReRRR 
meereek 


7. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, dune, Sept.,  Sept., Rate (%) 
26,972 23,304 23,773 4.6 
1958 


Annual Average—36,781 Rate (%) 7.1 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 

1957 
Annual Average—22,161 Rate (%) 4.2 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & | New Machinery 
Expenditures Additions to Piant and Equipment 
301,079 74,318 226,761 


2. 1954-—- MANUFACTURING _~ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
added by 
Major industry manufacture 
Group unadjusted 
Allemployees ($1,000) 


220,077 1,319,192 


Food & kindred prods. 16,073 95,528 
Textile mill prods... 46,440 166,535 
Apparel & related 

aS er pe 18,351 64,397 
Lumber & wood prods. 28,386 86,629 
Pulp, paper & prods. 8,668 77,069 
Chemicals & prods... 7,410 82,930 
Petroleum & coal 

WOMENS ike as coe ss 843 10,674 


(Continued on page 190) 
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Looking For a 


PLANT SITE? 


Investigate 


ALABAMA 


Where Production is 
No Problem and 
Industry Is Welcomed! 





Whether your requirements 
are expansion or decentralization, 
ALABAMA offers many com- 
binations of plant site advantages 
almost certain to meet them. 
Here, too, you will find all the 
benefits of small town atmos- 
phere within overnight proximi- 
ty to major markets, shopping 
centers and seaports. 

We have the people—we have 
the land, transportation and utili- 
ties—we have excellent law en- 
forcement and we have the desire 
to help industries get off to a good 
start and operate at a profit. We 
have what your plant needs in 
ALABAMA! 


In addition to these and 
many other favorable factors, 
ALABAMA offers financing 
plans that enable industry to 


Yu A NEW PLANT 

ITHOUT NEW CAPITAL 
PERATE WITHOUT PAYING 
EAL PROPERTY TAXES 


@ For detailed information, write — 
LELAND JONES, Director 


Planning and Industrial Development Board 
State of Alabama 


711 High Street, 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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{Cont} 
Rubber prods....... 5,111 64,271 
Stone, clay & glass 

Di awidussasae 7,310 59,171 
Primary metal indus- 

___h = are 39,918 369,292 
Fabricated metal 

MO. 43-52% Fi a0 8,716 68,191 
Machinery, except 

re 5,983 35,110 
Electrical machy.... 2,598 19,541 
Transportation equipt. 11,029 56,872 


Administrative & 
ga a 


2,993 
1957—For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


ALABAMA 


Anniston 


LEONARD A. GILBERT, Manager, Chamber 
of Commerce, Radio Building. 


Birmingham 
W. COOPER GREEN, V. P. & Manager, Ind. 
Dev. Dept., Alabama Power Co., P. O. Box 


2641. 
PAUL A. SIEVERLING, Director, Committee 
of 100—Birmingham 1914—6th Ave., N 


Decatur 


THOMAS D. JOHNSON, Dir., North Ala- 
bama Associates, 72642 Bank St., P. O. 
Box 302 


Jasper 


CHRISTIE W. SUMMERS, Mgr. & Ind. Rep., 
— Chamber of Commerce, Ist Federal 
g. 


Mobile 

ROBERT W. GAY, Ind. & Rsch. Megr., 
> Chamber of Commerce, P. O. Box 
1 L 


THOMAS T. MARTIN, V. P.-Indus. Div., 
es Mobile & Ohio Railroad, P. O. Box 


881. 
WILLIAM D. SIMS, Asst. Vice Pres., Ameri- 
can National Bank & Trust Co. 


Montgomery 

THOMAS L. BLAKE, Industrial Director, 
Chamber of Commerce of Montgomery, 
P. O. Box 79. 

LELAND H. JONES, Director, Alabama State 
Planning & Industrial Bd., 711 High St. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 


nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Anniston 1, 2, 21 

Bessemer 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 

Birmingham 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
17 to 21 incl. 

Dothan 3, 10, 14, 15, 20, 21 

Florence 1, 2, 20 

Gadsden 1, 2, 11, 21 

Huntsville 1, 2, 18, 20, 21, 23 

Mobile 1, 2, 6, 8, 12, 16, 18, 20, 21, 22 

Montgomery 1, 3, 6, 8, 10, 13, 19, 20, 23 

Phenix City 10 

Prichard 6 

Selma 1, 2, 13, 19 

Tuscaloosa 1, 2, 6, 21 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

2. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 


PLANT LOCATION 


3. Atlantic Coast Line R.R., Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

4. Birmingham Southern R.R., SeVen- 
teen-Ten Bldg., Birmingham 3. 

5. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

6. Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R., 104 St. 
Francis St., Mobile 5. 

7. Illinois Central R.R., 135 E. Elev- 
enth Place, Chicago 5, Il. 

8. Seaboard Air Line R.R., 3600 W. 
Broad St., Richmond, Va. 

9. Birmingham Belt R.R., 906 Olive 
St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

10. a of Georgia Ry., Savannah, 

a. 

11. Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia Ry., 
200 East 10th St., Chattanooga 2, 
Tenn. 

12. Terminal Ry., Alabama State Docks, 
P.O. Drawer 721, Mobile 4. 

13. Western Ry. of Alabama, 4 Hunter 
St. S.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

14. Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Ry., 127 
N. Foster St., Dothan. 

15. Hartford & Slocomb R.R., Hartford. 

16. Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
R.R., Telegraph Rd., Mobile 8. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


17. AAXICO Airlines, Inc., Cargo Bldg. 
No. 84, New York International Air- 
port, New York, N. Y. 

18. Capital Airlines Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington 1, 
D. G 

19. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

20. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. 

21. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta Air- 
port, Atlanta, Ga. 

22. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

23. Air Taxi: 

Rocket City Air Activities, Munici- 
pal Airport, Huntsville. 

Montgomery Aviation Corp., Dan- 
nelly Field, Montgomery. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (E8) 


Pan-Atlantic Carloading Dispatch 
Service, Inc., Merchants National Bank 
Bldg., Mobile. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 14 Class I and 17 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Birmingham to: 

Chicago, Ill.—675 

New Orleans, La.—365 

New York, N. Y.—995 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,437 





MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 

13 feet, 6 inches for automobile 
transports. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 

Semitrailer truck: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trac- 
tor; semi-trailer. 

Weight—Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 36,000 pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (E6) 


Arrow Transportation Co., headquarters 
Sheffield. 
Service: Between all points on Tennes- 
see River and its navigable tributaries, 
and between those points and all 
points on the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers from St. Louis, Mo., to Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Jackson-Hope Towing Co., P. O. Box 
1601, Mobile. 
Service: Mississippi River, Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway, Warrior River Sys- 
tem, and points along the same. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 1; publicly owned, 5; federal 
projects, 1. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 3,975,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1962 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
247,000; 1960—1,000,000; 1961—549,- 
250; 1962—1,003,000. Total—2,799,250. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—9,844,000,000 KWH; $82,- 
815,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
7,507. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 1,299,000; 
Utilities, 1,291,000; industrial, 8,000. 
Undeveloped—1,592,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 48. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 180. 


8. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 30,200. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 1,684.8 millions of 
therms. 

















9. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—13,260,000 
short tons. 







ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Anniston—le, 2g 
Bessemer—le, 3e, 2g 
Birmingham—le, 2g 
Dothan—4e, 5g 
Florence—6e, 7g 
Gadsden—le, 2g 
Huntsville—8e, 9g 
Mobile—le, 10g 
Montgomery—le, 2g 
Phenix City—le, 11g 
Prichard—le, 10g 
Selma—le, 2g 
Tuscaloosa—le, 2g 


UTILITIES 
1. Alabama Power Co. 
600 N. 18th St., Birmingham 
2. Alabama Gas Corp. 
1918 First Ace. N., Birmingham 3 
Bessemer Electric Service 
1600 First Ave., Bessemer 
. Dothan Water and Elec. Dept. 
120 N. College St., Dothan 
. Southeast Alabama Gas Dist. 
P.O. Box 271, Andalusia 
. Florence Electricity Dept., Municipal 
Bldg., College St., Florence 
. City of Florence Natural Gas Dept. 
Florence 
. Huntsville Utilities, Electric Service 
Center, Huntsville 
. Huntsville Gas System 
P.O. Box 168, Huntsville 
. Mobile Gas Service Corp. 
182 St. Francis Street, Mobile 
Phenix Natural Gas System 
P.O. Drawer 791, Phenix 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


CLIMATE “!) 


ca 


tf, 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL (GI) 


State tax collections are for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1958. 

Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 456,280 197 
Franchise Tax 7,005,053 3.027 
Income Tax 29, 425 12.569 
Property Tax 12,056,262 5.210 
License Tax 1,320,577 571 
Alcoholic > antes Tax 7,765,159 3.355 
Gasoline T: »204,279 28.175 
Severance Tax 1,488,641 643 
Motor Vehicle Fees »819,384 1.650 
Motor Carrier Fees 1,190,817 515 
bars Store Tax 106,554 -046 
Tax 1,238,660 4.856 
cmc Filing Tax 979,995 -423 
Sales Tax 67 "557,387 29.192 
Use Tax 5,979,018 2.584 
Public Utilities Tax 5,919,515 2. rt] 


Insurance Companies Tax 6, 750, 105 
Estate Tax 383, ‘671 
Unemployment Compen- 

sation Tax 15,002,246 


TOTAL $231,450,838* 


* Total state; tax> collections do not include the 
unemployment,compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
69; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—168. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $2,121.4, DEPOSITS, $1,- 
901.7. (H1) 


Alabama is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 6. (H2) State law permits branch 
banking within limited areas. (H3) 


Two Alabama Legislative Acts authorize 
municipalities to issue revenue bonds to 
finance construction or purchase of 
buildings for new and expanded indus- 
trial enterprises. To date, 36 municipali- 
ties have used these authorizations. For 
listing of specific communities, write to 
State Planning and Industrial Develop- 
ment Board, 711 High Street, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. 


East South Central States—ALABAMA 


Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 
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U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H!) 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in whieh located. 
BIRMINGHAM TRUST NATIONAL 


BANK, 112-118 N. 20th St., Birmingham 


2, F. A. Plummer, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$4,000, Surplus $4,500, Deposits $130,- 
672. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
BIRMINGHAM, 17 N. 20th St., Birm- 
ingham 2, John A. Hand, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $11,000, Surplus $11,000, De- 
posits $337,422. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 15 N. Roy- 
al, Mobile 4, H. A. Pharr, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $1,500, Surplus $4,500, Deposits 
$99,019. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF 
MOBILE, 106 St. Francis St., Mobile 7 
J. Finley McRae, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,525, Surplus $5,475, Deposits $113,- 
121. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





1957. 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Cement (thous. 
376-Ib. bbis.)..... 13,000 $40,279 
Clays (thous.)...... 1,316 1,504 
Coal (thous.)....... 13,260 86,114 
Iron ore (usable) 
(thous. long tons, 
oe WR sik bods de 6,223 40,518 
Lime een Be Sates 554 6,271 
Mica sheet) eeeece ® 
Natural gas le 
Ce Sere os 50 4 
Petroleum (crude) 
(thous. 42-gal. bbls.) * ° 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 5,065 4,883 
Stone (thous.)...... 9,519 11,972 2 
WR sb cxevees bes f 
Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: Slag cement, clays 
(kaolin), scrap mica, salt, 
stone (dimension limestone 
and marble, shell, and values 
indicated by footnote *...... 23,225 
Total Alabama.............. 209,422 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data, 















































U: Urban site. c:Airport and City combined, 








“Less than %. " Pastiy deudy days not chows above. 


TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. | SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % Yo OF 
MO.~—DAY POSS. 

Sunrise 2 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset ot Temperature 

* 3 
= E E : = r 6 2 3 
STATION > Foe § E es = a 3 33 
Oe Bee OS wy ae ' ¢ Ss 3s 3 236 

5 3 = A € = $ 2 Se Fe 

2 = = + = - — = aa > s fal $ > _- - z z 3 
ie £222 21 Pt. oe ess Pte Bett - id Che ee oe: ee ce 
$12 213.2314 .132 346 4-444 2199 214 3 ee 
Anniston ’52 599 56.6 34.9 91.2 68.2 62 - 60 2.58 52.2 9 18 65 57 50 69 143 108 120 * 6 54 S1 * 
Birmin, 610 55.5 34.9 90.2 69.0 62 oo te CT. CBS & BF @ 36 37 SB 30k 1465 487..4 7 66 53 0 
Mobile (U) ’52 10 61.4 44.8 89.8 74.0 68 doce Hine | ee eae ae -l a oy Sh. - Dt. a tet 8 a ae? 
obile 211 62.2 43.2 89.4 72.0 67 12-5 2-20 8.9 3.75 67.5 2 3 63 64 co. oe Mee - SR 2: BR. 7h 52:2 
Montgomery (U) 201 59.1 41.5 90.6 72.4 66 oiss sess Oe oe. oe c ee c c c c eeceeeéee 
Montgomery 198 59.7 38.7 91.3 71.0 65 6.5 2.36 53.6 .2 6 61 S8 Si GS 132 117 13 ° 8 71 @ 
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Bruce Kennedy, Commissioner, Kentucky Department of Economic Development, 
KENTUC KY Capitol Annex Office Building, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (19th) 2,944,806 


STATE LAND AREA (37th) 39,864 Sq. Mi. 
(1959 est. 3,030,800) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 





(1) Ashland 31,131 (34.5) 

(8) Bowling Green 18,347 (30.1) 
(2) Covington 64,452 (70.1) 

(9) Frankfort 11,916 (25.3) 

(3) Lexington 55,534 (64.9) 

(4) Louisville 369,129 (417.1) 
(5) Newport 31,044 (33.2) 

(6) Owensboro 33,651 (50.4) 

(7) Paducah 32,828 (47.6) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 

















Note—Shaded counties are those having a population 
per square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


From mountain heights along its eastern border the surface of Kentucky is prin- 
cipally a much furrowed plain, sloping very gently to the west and declining toward 
the Ohio river. The whole of the state lies within the Mississippi basin, and within 
the special division of the Ohio valley. A small area in the southeast lies within 
the disturbed region of the Alleghenies. A lowland area embraces that part of 
the state in the extreme southwest; this belongs to that part of the Coastal Plain 
region which extends north along the Mississippi River. 


PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 


Percent 
Increase 
1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
Kentucky 1,372 850 61.4 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 
Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Kentucky 8.5 20.7 70.8 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


Wages 
& Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Kentucky 65.4 16.5 9.8 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 


U.S. Kentucky 


NS nite oe ened cae 5.2 10.0 
Contract Construction. . 6.7 6.7 
Manufacturing......... 31.1 25.6 
Wholesale & Retail 

| Re ae 19.4 17.9 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate.......... 4.7 3.4 
Transportation......... 5.4 6.8 
OS Pe ee ee 11.8 10.3 
Government........... 10.8 10.4 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 


U.S. Kentucky 


NR aie oi ots b's bok 0 14,408 317 
Contract Construction.. 15,677 204 
Manufacturing......... 76,984 754 


Wholesale & Retail 


U.S. Kentucky 
Finance, Insurance & 


Real Estate.......... 10,608 84 
Transportation......... 13,559 193 
SS a i wie o Gthecceteae 27,639 293 
Government......... 25,825 283 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 

U.S. Kentucky 
Contract Construction... 136 155 


Manufacturing.......... 93 129 
Wholesale & Retail 

, ERS Sear 67 76 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate........... 146 180 
Transportation.......... 56 46 
DL aan. cama hase ed 93 93 


PLANT LOCATION 


“THE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK” 








eS 















East South Central States—KENTUCKY 















Ask CsO about 


Kentucky 


The people of Chesapeake and Ohio’s Industrial Development Depart- 
ment know Kentucky. They know its history, its geography, its eco- 
nomics and its people. The C&O staff includes experts on marketing, 
transportation, raw materials, taxation, labor, water and geology. When 
you are looking for a site in Kentucky, this organization is ready to 
give you every possible assistance. 

Tell us what you need and we will give you detailed information on 
choice industrial sites that meet your specifications. Address: Wayne 
C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. 





Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia + West Virginia «+ Kentucky «+ Ohio 
Indiana «+ Michigan «+ Southern Ontario 
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PLANT LOCATION 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
|. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 



































, Value added 
All Production 
employees workers by “eros 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 

Number ($1,000) Number (1,000) ($1,000) Unadjusted 
KENTUCKY, TOTAL......... 165,381 705,531 131,723 253,126 496,571 1,747,621 
Food & kindred products.......... 26,328 116,593 18,604 38,688 73,647 390,346 
Tobacco manufactures............ 10,403 39,646 9,653 19,078 34,615 203,397 
Textile mill products.............. 3,901 10,203 3,627 6,212 8,799 27,681 
Apparel & related products........ 17,861 41,244 16,612 29,762 35,385 58,063 
Lumber & wood products......... 8,632 22,615 7,785 11,960 18,264 33,835 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 4,865 15,901 4,919 8,022 11,918 25,376 
Pulp, paper & products... ........ 1,171 5,152 952 1,996 3, 8,542 
Printing & publishing............. 7,399 38,936 4,947 9,177 23,939 63,429 
Chemicals & products............. 10,331 57,511 7,057 14,115 35,366 200,360 
Petroleum & coal products........ 1,027 6,342 666 1,338 3,898 28,916 
Stone, clay & glass products ‘va 5,325 21,083 4,499 8,869 16,696 41,065 
Primary metal industries.......... 5,354 41,287 4,664 11,817 33,036 5,687 
Fabricated metal products r= a 12,340 57,319 10,418 19,419 44,865 91,048 
Machinery, except electrical....... 25,112 120,847 19,782 38,298 85,898 283,840 
Electrical machinery... . 1 Slee 9,367 35,613 7,861 14,689 26,526 81,830 
Transportation equipment......... 6,373 34,272 5,526 12,000 27,198 114,155 

Administrative & auxiliary........ 4,679 23,997 Cone > 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


KENTUCKY $82.00 $83.23 $81.00 
Louisville 94.91 98.69 92.74 
Average Weekly Hours 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
KENTUCKY 40.0 41.0 40.5 
Louisville 39.7 41.7 41.3 

Average Hourly Earnings 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
KENTUCKY $2.05 $2.03 $2.00 
Louisville 2.39 2.37 2.25 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

KENTUCKY 632.7 621.2 630.1 
Huntington, 

W. Va.-Ashland 60.8 61.9 64.4 

Louisville 249.1 245.2 241.6 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


KENTUCKY 168.5 165.8 163.6 
Huntington, 

W. Va.-Ashalnd 20.2 21.4 22.3 

Louisville 92.1 89.7 88.5 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP D* GROUP C* 
Louisville No Change Louisville 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
Corbin No Change Corbin 
Hazard i Hazard 
Hopkinsville . Madisonville 
Madisonville = Middlesboro- 
Middlesboro- Harlan 

Harlan Morehead- 
Morehead- Grayson 
Grayson a Paintsville- 
Owensboro s Prestonsburg 
Paducah ° Pikeville- 
Paintsville- Williamson 
Prestonsburg . 
Pikeville- 
Williamson . 


~ 


. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
28,837 21,908 19,388 4.5 
1958 


Annual Average—45,456 Rate (%) 10.4 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 
Annual Average—32,550 Rate (%) 7.2 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & New Machinery 
Expenditures Additions to Piant and Equipment 
153,804 55,071 98,733 


2. 1954—- MANUFACTURING __ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
added by 
Major industry a 
Group nadjusted 

All employees “St. 000) 
5 ORRIN ere a ee 151,113 1,236,260 
Food & kindred prods. 26,403 299,389 
Tobacco manufactures 10,401 164,223 


Textile mill prods... 3,690 


17,310 





Apparel & related 


TS eee 17,013 56,661 
Lumber & wood prods. 8,574 31,017 
Furniture & fixtures. 4,997 23,235 
Pulp, paper & pords. 1,134 7,143 
Printing & publishing 7,100 46,611 
Chemicals & prods... 9,653 143,673 
eae & coal 

ite > 1,166 14,243 
Pt clay & glass 

Ss G4 ivhis te 4,589 31,237 
— metal indus- 

Reis ea ch 6 a 6,611 67,422 
Fabricated metal 

RRS er PERE 12,824 94,354 
Machinery, except 

clectriedl........:. 13,852 120,612 
Electrical machy.... 8,860 54,704 
Transportation equipt. 3,171 30,324 
Administrative & 

auxiliary......... 4,679 


1957 — For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland 


RUFUS P. THOMAS, Indus. Dev. Rep., Ken- 
tucky Power Co., 15th St. & Carter Ave. 


Flemingsbere 
= ES, Mayor, City of Flemings- 
urg. 


Frankfort 

JESS L. CUSICK, JR., Director, Ind. Dev. 
Division, Dept. of Economic Development, 
Capitol Annex Office Bldg. 

E. B. KENNEDY, Commissioner, Dept. of 
Economic Dev. Comm. of Ky., New Capitol 
Annex Office Bl 


Henderson 


JOHN V. COLLINS, Exec. V. P., Henderson 
C. of C., Union Federal Bldg. 


Lexington 


LEONARD T. KERNEN, Industrial Repre- 
sentative, Kentucky Utilities Co., 
Limestone St. 


Louisville 


RAYMOND E. BISHA, Gen. Indus. Agt., 
eee & Nashville Railroad, P. O. Box 


DAMON W. HARRISON, Director of Re- 
search, Louisville C. of (ak 300 W. Libert: 
REX TRUBEY, Dir. of Ind. pw. Louisville 


Kentucky Chamber of Commerce, 317 Fin- 
castle Bldg. 


Owensboro 

To CARY, Ind. Representative, Texas 
as Transmission Corp. — W. 3rd St. 

BYRON R. WHARTON, Vice-President, 


Seeererewiaes Rounty C. of C., Hotel 
Owensboro 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Ashland 1 (For airlines, see Huntington, 
W. Va.) 

Bowling Green 2, 14 

Covington 1, 2 

Frankford 1, 2, 12 (For airlines, see Lex- 
ington) 

Lexington 1, 2, 3, 13, 14, 15, 19 

Louisville 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19 

Newport 1, 2 

Owensboro 2, 5, 14, 17 

Paducah 2, 5, 10, 11, 13, 17 











RAILROADS (E1) 


1. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 

2. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1. 

3. Southern Ry. P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 

4. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

5. Illinois Central R.R., 135 E. Elev- 
enth Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 

6. Kentucky & Indiana Terminal R.R., 
2910 No. Western Parkway, Louis- 
ville 12. 

7. Monon R.R., 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

8. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

9. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

10. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

11. Paducah & Illinois R.R., 547 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

12. Frankford & Cincinnati R.R., Frank- 
ford. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


13. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

14. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

15. Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds 
Airport, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 

16. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

17. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 
Louis 21, Mo. 

18. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

19. Air Taxi: 

Blue Grass Airmotive, Inc., Blue 
Grass Field, Lexington. 

Central American Airways Flying 
Service, Inc., Bowman Field, 
Louisville. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (E9) 
Clinchfield R. R., 
Nolichucky Ave., Erwin, Tenn. 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R. R., 
104 St. Francis St., Mobile 5, Ala. 
Norfolk & Western Ry., 
8 N. Jefferson St., Roanoke, Va. 
Tennessee Central Ry., 
American Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 11 Class I and 19 Class I 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Louisville to: 


Chicago, Til.—297 

New Orleans, La.—732 
New York, N. Y.—766 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,425 


East South Central States—KENTUCKY 


MOTOR CARRIERS—*SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (B4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single truck: 35 feet. 

Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 

Semitrailer truck: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: 
semitrailer. 
Weight— 

Axle: 18,000 pounds. 

Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 

Per inch of tire width: Iron or steel 
tire: 400 pounds; solid rubber 
tire: 600 pounds. 

Vehicle or combination: 
pounds. 

*Specifications vary with highway clas- 
sifications. 


Tractor- 


59,640 


WATER CARRIERS (E6) 

Igert Inc., 320 N. 7th St., Paducah. 
Service: Points on Ohio, Cumberland, 
Tennessee, and Green Rivers, to Padu- 
cah, Ky., Brookport, Joppa, Cairo and 
Metropolis, Ill. 

Southern Barge Line Corp., Paducah. 
Service: Paducah to various landings 
on the Tennessee and Ohio Rivers. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 5; publicly owned, 5; federal 
projects, 3. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 3,250,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1960 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
100,000; 1960—66,000. Total—166,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—22,951,000,000 KWH; $132.- 
324,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
5,920. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 541,000; 
Utilities, 541,000. Undeveloped—1,320.- 
000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 30. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 223. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1958: (F6) 1,215,329 
million cu. ft. 


9. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 34,800. 

(Continued on page 196) 











NORTHEAST 
KENTUCKY'S 
CHECK LIST 
OF 
ADVANTAGES 


SITES 


Controlled industrial sites 
from 50 to 600 acres readily available 
on two navigable rivers—Ohio and lower 
Big Sandy. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Overnight trucking and rail 
service to such cities as Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh. 


RAW MATERIALS 


Intermediate petrochemical 
products, sheet and structural steel, 
high-grade silica, limestone deposits, 
refractory clays, natural gas, and low- 
cost coal. 


ELECTRIC POWER 


Unlimited supply as part of 
American Electric Power System— 
serving the heart of «ss Sttcr,,_ 
industrial America. 











Pr 
Ower syvste™ 


Inquiries and personally conducted 
tours of plant sites 
kept in strictest confidence. 
Check your requirements with: 


RUFUS P. THOMAS 


Industrial Representative 


enlliucky——_2 


15™ STREET & CARTER AVE. 
ASHLAND, KENTUCKY 


PHONE: EA 4-2144 
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(Cont.) 


(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 1,121.4 millions of 
therms. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—74,667,000 
short tons; natural gas—70 billion cu. 
ft.; crude petroleum—17,029,000 bbls. of 
42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Ashland—le, 2g, 3g, 4g 

Bowling Green—Se, 6g 

Covington—7eg 

Frankfort—lle, 3g 

Lexington—8e, 3g 

Louisville—9eg 

Newport—7eg 

Owensboro—10e, 6g 

Paducah—8e, 6g 


UTILITIES 


1. Kentucky Power Co. 


PLANT LOCATION 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor Jaws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 
TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes $ 39,027 017 
Franchise Tax 1,484,527 -703 
Income Tax 

Personal Income Tax 45,908,756 21.750 

Corporation 

Income Tax 16,689,702 7.907 

Property Tax 13,769,400 6.524 

Intangibles Tax 1,315,135 -623 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 19,611,745 9.291 
Gasoline Tax 60,735,573 28.775 
Severance Tax 321,979 -153 
Motor Vehicie Fees 10,387,076 4.921 


Motor Vehicle 


Use Tax 6,483, 3.072 
Motor Carrier Fees 2,391 1.133 
Cigarette Tax 9,729,441 4.610 


Public Utilities 


Power Tax 6,223,373 2.948 
Insurance Tax 5,731,915 2.716 
Inheritance Tax 4,584,731 2.172 
Unemployment ; 

Compensation Tax 25,298,123 
Adm ssions Tax 2,260,310 1.071 


Total $211,073,480* 
*Total state tax collections do not include the 
1 tion tax. 





p ment c 


financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H!) 


CITIZENS FIDELITY BANK & 
TRUST CO., 5th and Jefferson, Louis- 
ville 2, Lee P. Miller, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $5,000, Surplus $10,000, Deposits 
$221,578. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
LOUISVILLE, P.O. Box 1019, Louis- 
ville 1, Douglass W. Potter, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $5,000, Surplus $7,000, Deposits 
$147,566. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY OF LOUISVILLE, 
201-11 West Market St., Louisville 2, 
Merle E. Robertson, Chairman of the 
Board and Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,750, 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $5,051, 
Deposits $110,214. 


THE LOUISVILLE TRUST COM- 
PANY, 200 So. 5th St., Louisville 2, Ear) 
R. Muir, Chairman of the Board and 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,000, Surplus 
$4,000, Deposits $86,564. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 


















































15th St. and Carter Ave., Ashland . 1957. 
2. Inland Ges Corp. SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: —- 
1409 Winchester Ave., Ashland Mineral otherwise Value 
, See table on page 23. 
3. Columbia Gas of Ky., Inc. (The Gieieaen’ er od 
Columbia Gas System) LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: SS WemOUs.).----- ’ 
, “ Coal (thous.)....... 74,667 338,109 
a 41st St., New York 17, New See All-State Charts on page 24. ae 20,626 979 
; Ae Lead (recoverable 
re contiofores te). 411118 
nd. Na a Z-5 an Natural gas (mill. 
5. Bowling Green Elec. Plt. Bd. SS > hae 77,300 18,100 
1020 College St., Bowling Green NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— Natural-gas liquids: 
6. Western Kentucky Gas Co. 88; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS Natural gasoline 
608 Frederica St., Owensboro AND TRUST COs.—272. TOTAL RE- r = gals.).... 34,956 1,935 
7. The Union Lt. Heat and Pwr. Co. SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL — 
4th & Main Sts., Cincinnati 1, Ohio BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- (thous. =... $76,088 7AGs 
“iti SOURCES, $2,324.8; DEPOSITS, $2,- Petroleum (crude) 
8. Kentucky Utilities Co. 4 tei i , vik (thous. 42-gal. bbls.) 16,879 52,831 
120 S. Limestone St., Lexington 081.5. (H1) Sand & gravel(thous.) 4,482 4,556 
9. Louisville Gas and Electric Co. Kentucky is in Federal Reserve District — nee: +++ 12,718 16,714 
311 W. Chestnut St., Louisville 2 . inc (recoverable 
age Nos. 4 and 8. (H2) State law permits cont. of ores, etc.). 837 194 
10. Owensboro Mun. Utilities branch banking within limited areas. 
1500 E. Fourth St., Owensboro (H3) Value of items that cannot be 
11. Frankfort Elect. & Water Plant Bd. disclosed: Silver ........... 6,211 
Frankfort 41 communities in state have locally Total Kentucky............. 450,354 
CLIMATE ‘!!) 
Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(OF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. | SHINE NUMBER 
DATES %, %, OF 
MO.-DAY POSS 
Sunrise © 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset ¢ = Temperature 
> E E q : i cle 
STATION t E 4 E £ e : Sa pe: 
slaalii ij 3: si s|224 
-|2 sid ai, ols. = whe Bie Biz i Gas: BS 
. is. £he £414 be 238°) | bP olf 2H 3 i : 
212 1/3 Fl 12 Fle & ELE BIE FE Fils SLES sles § 
Bowling Green ’52 534 45.6 27.0 88.9 65.6 56 5.6 2,88 $04 eG MRT ahr eet aR aa) Soe ae Tex 
Lexington 979 22.7 25.1 87.4 65.7 55 .. 1... 45 244 43.7 61 19.1 73 56 36 64 127 132 133 6 12 25 91 2 
Louisville (U) 457 43.2 27.9 87.9 69.3 57 ites sese oe ry c e ¢€ e c c c c 3 24.4: 8 
Louisville 474 43.6 26.2 89.1 66.6 56 11-7 4-1 4.6 2,70 41.4 4.1 13.4 68 52 41 72 118 132 123 4 9 34 76 1 
U: Urban site. c: Airport and City combined. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
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PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 


SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 
Pejcent 
Increase 
1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
Mississippi 958 662 44.7 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 


Farm Government Non-Farm 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Mississippi 21.9 20.5 57.6 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


& Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Mississippi 53.9 30.6 8.0 
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Fred. Bush, Executive Director, Mississippi Agricultural and Industrial Board, 
1504 State Office Building, Jackson 106, Mississippi. 







STATE POPULATION, 1950 (26th) 2,178,914 
(1959 est. 2,138,600) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Biloxi 37,425 (55.8) 

(8) Columbus 17,172 (26.0) 
(2) Greenville 29,936 (36.0) 
(9) Gulfport 22,659 (32.1) 
(3) Hattiesburg 29,474 (34.7) 
(4) Jackson 98,271 (128.6) 
(5) Laurel 25,038 (30.7) 

(6) Meridian 41,893 (51.2) 
(10) Natchez 22,740 (30.1) 
(7) Vicksburg 27,948 (32.8) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES“) 


The greater part of Mississippi lies in the Mississippi em- 
bayment of the Gulf coastal plain, the surface rising almost 
imperceptibly from the coast to the northeast. The Yazoo 
delta is a strip of bottom land between the Mississippi and 
Yazoo rivers, extending from north to south about 175 mi., 
with an average width of more than 60 mi., and covering an 
area of about 7,000 sq. mi. Along the eastern border of 
this delta, and along the Mississippi itself, extends a belt of 
hills or bluffs cut by deep ravines. East of the belt are level 
or gently rolling prairies. 


Note—Shaded counties are those having a popula- 
tion per square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 


U.S. Mississippi 
Finance, Insurance & 


CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- Real Estate.......... 10,608 47 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO-  [ransportation......... = SR 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) poten deve vccecvenecs ’ 
era vernment........... 25,825 183 
U.S. Mississippi 
NS bois he Ss as 5.2 15.5 
Contract Construction.. 6.7 5.5 6. PERCENT CHANGES IN _INDI- 
Manufacturing......... 31.1 21.0 VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE — 
Wholesale & Retail NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
Trade NILE EAT TE 19.4 20.4 STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 
Finance, Insurance & U.S. Mississippi 
Real Estate....... 4.7 3.6 ee ee 
Transportation......... 5.4 4.2 Contract Construction... 136 100 
le ila 11.8 11.0 ee: Saal 93-105 
ia ra ha ai ae: NP WE sak ii pace 67 «65 
Finance, Insurance & 
5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- Real Estate TAKS a 146 205 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- Transportation seen e eens 56 46 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- VINE 350635) 0 0k Se ace 93 67 


lions of dollars) (B2) 
U.S. Mississippi 


POM a a ek 14,408 441 . 
Contract Construction.. 15,677 71 Se 
Manufacturing......... 76,984 296 “THE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK” 
Wholesale & Retail 

IN iat Ateush ain ’8 ose s 49,389 341 
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Plant Site 
Seeking ? 


GET THE FACTS ABOUT 


OSCIUSKO, 
SolsolP 








Here is an “up-and-coming” 
community where industry 
thrives. Located near the geo- 
graphical center of growing 
Mississippi, Kosciusko offers 
many practical advantages to 
those who are looking for a 
new plant site. Before picking 
your new plant location, let us 
tell you and show you what 
Kosciusko has to offer. 







» Helpful facts and 
es figures to help you 
appraise our com- 
B munity are avail- 
= able upon request. 
There is no obli- 


















4 CHARLES S. HENDERSON ‘ 

i Executive Director @ 

Bf INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION §f 
ark ek geal aad 

4 wf i 

i Please send me a copy of your t 
brochure, “Facts To Guide You About 

i Kosciusko, Mississippi — An Area of & 

g Industrial Advantages”. 3 

i NAME i 

4 FIRM { 
ADDRESS. 

a * 


se oe ee ee os on 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 



































: Value added 
All Production 
employees workers by "e1000) 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 
Number | (¢7'900) | Number (1,000) ($1,000) Unadjusted 
MISSISSIPPI, TOTAL......... 100,812 302,756 85,186 167,181 233,411 580,621 
Apparel & related products........ 22,327 49,430 20,702 40,843 43,030 72,989 
Lumber & wood products...... 21,318 46,668 19,629 35,062 39,081 72,749 
Furniture & fixtures.......... 4,277 13,476 3,494 7,459 10,202 22,354 
Pulp, paper & products........ 8,240 38,814 7,077 15,115 32,780 98,243 
Chemicals & products.......... 5,084 19,803 3,987 8,548 13,097 60,949 
Stone, clay & glass products... . 2,758 9,431 2,342 4,764 7,366 24,393 
Fabricated metal products..... 3,118 11,087 2,539 4,900 7,565 24,212 
Machinery, except electrical....... 2,711 10,166 2,145 4,612 7,220 19,549 
Electrical machinery.............. 2,106 6,964 1,874 3,754 5,0 15,884 
Transportation equipment oats 5,468 26,151 4,723 9,033 23,495 22,327 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 620 3,696 55% veer pcs nee 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1958 


1959 
MISSISSIPPI $61.76 $61.69 $63 04 
Jackson 72.16 71.61 69.54 
Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
MISSISSIPPI 40.9 41.4 41.2 
Jackson 44.0 43.4 42.4 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
MISSISSIPPI $1.51 $1.49 $1.53 
Jackson 1.64 1.65 1.64 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
MISSISSIPPI 395.4 385.7 386.0 
Jackson 60.8 59.7 60.7 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

MISSISSIPPI 121.7 120.6 117.6 
Jackson 11.8 11.7 11.7 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP C* 
Jackson No Change No Change 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


duly, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
Biloxi-Gulfport No'Change No Change 


_ 


. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
14,958 12,165 8,521 3.3 
1958 


Annual Average—18,117 Rate (%) 7.3 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 
Annual Average—14,639 Rate (%) 6.0 
(U. S. Rate (Y) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 

Total New 


New Structures & | New Machinery 
Expenditures Additions to Piant and Equipment 
49,169 14,125 35,044 


2. 1954-—- MANUFACTURING __ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
aco added by 
Major industry manufacture 
Group unadjusted 
All employees ($1,000) 

ESRB SCPE 2 91,261 467,625 
Apparel & related 

0 SIP ee 19,221 55,017 
Lumber & wood prods. 21,312 71,189 
Furniture & fixtures. 3,174 12,941 
Pulp, paper & prods. 8,094 85,735 
Chemicals & prods.. . 5,378 49,975 
Stone, clay & glass 

DOOR. oe ose wes 2,515 19,390 
Fabricated metal 

ME ork a a eg 1,876 12,122 
Machinery, except 

Ghactrieal. ..... 550 1,677 11,640 
Electrical machy. .. . 1,058 8,982 
Transportation equipt. 6,165 33,368 
Administrative & 

auxiliary......... 620 
1957—For comparable statistics see 





table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 

















East South Central States—MISSISSIPPI 


MISSISSIPPI 


Greenville 


Cc. E. LANDRUM, a 
Commerce, 1226 E. John. 


Chamber of 


Hazlehurst 


CHARLES R. BOWERS, Industrial Engineer, 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Jackson 


L. O. BRADSHAW, Dir. oe. Dept., Missis- 
sippi Power & Light Co., P. O. Box 1620 

W. PAUL BRANN, Dir., Miss. Ind. Res. Cen- 
ter, win Deposit Geavenine Bldg. 

W. P. BRIDGES, SR., Chairman, reer River 
industeiat Commission, Bridges B 

FRED E. oe Tg Dir. manag Mis ssi pi 
Valley Gas Co., P. O. Box 2447, W 


Sta. 
FRANK G. SMITH, Manager, Development 


& Ind. Sales, Mississippi Power & Light 
0. 

Natchez 

WARREN H. FARMER, Manager, Natchez 


Assoc. of Commerce, 212 N. Commerce St., 
P. O. Box 418. 


Pascagoula 


AL S. JOHNSON, Port Director, Jackson 
County, Box 348. 


Stoneville 
SIDNEY R. JEFFERS, Dir., Ind. & Com- 
munity Dev., Delta Council. 


GUY B. NERREN, Asst. Director, Industrial 
Department, Delta Council. 


West Point 


ALBERT G. SANDERS, JR., Exec. Dir., N. 
Miss. Ind. Dev. Assn., Box 337. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Biloxi 


1 (Airlines 12 and 13 serve 


through Gulfport.) 
Columbus 3, 4, 7, 9, 13 
Greenville 2, 3, 13 
Gulfport 1, 2, 12, 13 
Hattiesburg 2, 4, 5, 6, 14 
Jackson 2, 7, 13, 14 
Laurel 2, 4, 7, 13 
Meridian 2, 4, 7, 8, 14 
Natchez 2, 5, 10, 11, 13 
Vicksburg 2, 13 


RAILROADS (E1) 


:. 


y 


Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 
Illinois Central R.R., 135 E. Elev- 
enth Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 


. Columbus & Greenville Ry., P.O. 


Box 471, Columbus. 


. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 


ington 13, D. C 


. Mississippi Central R.R., P.O. Box 


751, Hattiesburg. 


. Bonhomie & Hattiesburg Southern 


R.R., Fernwood. 


. Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R., 104 St. 


Francis St., Mobile 5, Ala. 


. Meridian & Bigbee R.R., Threefoot 


Bldg., Meridian. 


. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 


Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 


cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


. Natchez & Southern Ry., Missouri 


Pacific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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AIRLINES (E2) 

12. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

13. Southern Airways, Inc., 
port, Atlanta, Ga. 

14. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlanta Air- 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 4 Class I and 12 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Jackson to: 


Chicago, Ill.—760 

New Orleans, La.—195 
New York, N. Y.—1,248 
San Francisco, Calif.—2,210 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
13 feet, 6 inches for automobile 
transports. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Truck: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 
Combination: 50 feet. 
Permissible combination: Truck-trail- 
er; tractor-semitrailer. 


(Continued on page 200) 











Groundbreaking for new $7 million chemical plant in Mississippi. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL FRONTIERS are opening up in 


all parts of Mississippi. 


Research studies are now 
available which can help you find the ideal spot in 
Mississippi for your new plant. A confidential request 
on your letterhead will start our trained staff to work 
on your particular plant need. May we hear from you? 





FREE BOOK TELLS YOU ABOUT 
INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES IN 


Mississippi / 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL & 
INDUSTRIAL BOARD—Jackson, Mississippi 


in Mississippi, the “Hospitality State”. 


Mississippi /Means/ Business 


Your new plant will receive a warm welcome 


Indus- 


try profits best where the opportunities for 
good living match the opportunities for doing 
business. And few areas offer a happier com- 
bination of business advantages and a pleas- 
ant way of life than does growing Mississippi. 
Let us tell you more about the bright and 
happy future that can be yours in Mississippi. 





BS ~ 
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(Cont.) 
Weight—Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 
WATER CARRIER (E6) 
Yazoo Barge Line Co., Belzoni. 
Service: Yazoo River to Mississippi 
River. 


POWER and FUEL 

1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 2; publicly owned, 3. 

2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 


tal—375,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—2,398,000,000 KWH; $36,- 


184,000. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1962 KW: (F3) 1959—200,- 
000; 1960—75,000; 1962—100,000. To- 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 


PLANT LOCATION 


Undeveloped—410,000. 


STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 





6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
15. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 


million cu. ft. 


ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31 1958: (F6) 2,598,377 


9. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 


TIES, 1958: (F6) 28,900. 


(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 















































UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) TIES, 1958: (F6) 1,224.0 millions of 
1958: (F2) 709,000 KW. 3,710. therms. 
CLIMATE ©!) 
Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % % OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise 7 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset o = Temperature 
. 3 
STATION 728) 44: 4 ™ : : & a ee 
ov - . oo > ° 
eis gid ¢ a) s 3 ela 2 
8 S = E = e a a 3 yed s _ © 3 2 
tls tle cidle Zu: TIE TP elbely tlee get! 
12 Z/3 @/8 15 iF & FILE SIE TIE Fis SlFFZB sie 
Jackson 305 58.6 37.9 93.6 70.5 65 11-13 3-10 6.2 2.10 50.8 1.3 1.5 64 56 40 63 116 133 107 * 15 98 36 * 
Meridian 294 58.5 36.5 92.0 69.8 64 ‘are sees ae ae 55.0 6 1.2 61 56 o's ~-m mw kbea a ° 
Vicksburg (U) 234 57.6 40.8 90.0 72.9 66 6.0 1.77 49.6 1.0 1.7 65 61 45 69 130 115 108 * 10 61 19 * 


U: Urban site. ‘Less than 4%. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 








OFFICE OF TECHNICAL SERVICES — TECHNOLOGY DIVISION 


A continuing flow of new scientific and industrial re- 
search information is available to you as a scientist, engi- 
neer, or business man through the Technology Division. 
Each year the Federal Government finances over 2% billion 
dollars worth of basic and applied technical research, and 
it is the business of the Technology Division to collect the 
nonclassified reports of this research, reproduce them, and 
sell them to the public at the cost of printing and handling. 

This program was established in the Department of 
Commerce by law in 1950 in order that new developments 
through Government research might be used to benefit the 
Nation’s economy and welfare by channeling them into the 
country’s private laboratories and factories. 

Although primarily devoted to national defense, Gov- 
ernment research involves not only construction of new 
weapons, but to a large extent the development of new 
products and industrial processes in metals, ceramics, chem- 
icals, electronics, atomic energy, plastics, leather, instru- 
ments, lubricants, and many other fields. In many cases, 
Government research has operated under the impetus of 
military necessity to bring a new material into commercial 
use several years in advance of normal expectancy. 

The Technology Division has amassed a collection of 
thousands of reports, including German research papers 
captured by the Allies in World War II. And 300 to 600 
new reports are released through this office each month. 
These reports come from such agencies as Atomic Energy 
Commission, Naval Research Laboratory, Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory, Army Ordnance and Signal Corps laboratories, 
Wright Air Development Center, Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Center, and Civil Aeronautics Administration. Much 
of the research is conducted under contract in commercial 
laboratories, universities, and research foundations such as 
Battelle Memorial Institute and Armour Research Foun- 
dation. 

Reports having wide interest are reprinted and sold by 
the Technology Division. Those of specialized interest are 


deposited at the Library of Congress and may be purchased 
in microfilm or photocopy. Nearly 200,000 copies of re- 
ports are sold each year. 


How do you find out what is available? There are 
several OTS publications to keep the public informed. 


U. S. Government Research Reports. This monthly 
catalog lists and abstracts all reports released through OTS 
during the month. Order through a Department of Com- 
merce Field Office or direct from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., price $6 a year ($3 additional for foreign mailing). 


Technical Reports Newsletter. Published monthly, the 
Newsletter gives detailed reviews of new reports of special 
interest to small and medium size businesses. Order through 
a Department of Commerce Field Office or direct from Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., price $1 a year (50 cents addi- 
tional for foreign mailing). 


Catalogs of Technical Reports. These have been com- 
piled in many special areas, such as transistors, adhesives, 
rubber, and lubricant additives. They list all applicable re- 
ports in the OTS collection. Write to OTS for a free list 
of catalogs. 


AEC Reports Price List. This is a cumulative listing of 
AEC reports available from OTS. It is issued twice a year, 
in February and August. Write to OTS for the latest copy 
of this free publication. (New AEC reports are listed each 
month in U. S. Government Research Reports.) 


In addition to research reports, the office also offers the 
monthly Report of NRL Progress and the Patent Abstract 
Series. Report of NRL Progress reviews in articles and 
“problem notes” work going on at Naval Research Labora- 
tory in electronics, plastics, metals, and many other areas. 
Order from OTS, price $10 a year ($3 additional for foreign 
mailing). 























10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Natural gas—170 billion cu. ft.; crude 
petroleum—38,922,000 bbls. of 42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Biloxi—le, 2g 

Columbus—3e, 4g 

Greenville—Se, 4g 

Gulfport—le, 2g 

Hattiesburg—le, 6g 

Jackson—Se, 4g 

Laurel—le, 2g 

Meridian—le, 4g 

Natchez—Se, 4g 

Vicksburg—Se, 7g 


UTILITIES 

1. Mississippi Power Co. 
2500-14th St., Gulfport 

2. United Gas Corp. 
United Gas Bldg., 151 E. Griffith St., 
Jackson 

3. Columbus Lt. and Water Dept. 
Market St. & Fourth Ave., Columbus 

4. Mississippi Valley Gas Co. 
Jackson 

5. Mississippi Power and Light Co. 
Electric Bldg., Jackson 2 

6. Willmut Gas and Oil Co. 
Hattiesburg 

7. Vicksburg Water and Gas Adm. 
Vicksburg 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 ty Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 
Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1959. 
Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes $ 227,189 -126 
Franchise Tax 2,637,259 1.466 
Income Tax 18,341,313 10.198 


Property Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage 


4,358,920 2.424 


Tax 4,174,342 2.321 
Gasoline Tax 44,116,452 
Severance Tax 8,821,313 4.905 
Motor Vehicle Tax 7,740,316 4.304 
Motor Carriers Tax Included in Motor Vehicles 
Chain Store Tax 111,447 -062 


Admissions Tax 367,433 -204 
Cigarette Tax 10,256,136 5.702 
Sales Tax 60,717,673 33.758 
Use Tax 5,554,793 3.088 
Public Utilities Tax 565,148 315 
Insurance Companies 

Tax 5,463,347 3.040 
Estate Tax 1,285,176 -715 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 10,397,412 


Total $179,857,938* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 





East South Central States—MISSISSIPPI 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
27; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—166. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $1,318.1; DEPOSITS, $1,- 
202.5. (H1) 


Mississippi is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 6 and 8. (H2) State law permits 
branch banking within limited areas. (H3) 


9 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1} 


DEPOSIT GUARANTY BANK & 
TRUST CO., 200 E. Capitol, Jackson 5, 
N. S. Rogers, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$3,000, Surplus $9,500, Deposits $127,- 
657. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 248 E. 
Capital St., Jackson, Robt. M. Hearin, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,178, Surplus 
$6,122, Deposits $108,760. 


Other principal U.S. commercial 
banks in state based on total re- 
sources, 6-30-59: (H1) 


GRENADA BANK, Grenada, G. M. 
Moore, Pres., (000’s) Capital $600, Sur- 
plus $1,500, Deposits $35,149. 


HANCOCK BANK, Gulfport, Leo W. 
Seal, Pres., (000’s) Capital $120, Surplus 
$1,050, Deposits $28,064. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





1957. 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Clays (thous.)...... 616 3,635 
Iron ore (thous. 

long tons)........ 1 
Natural gas (mill. 

Oi TD oe isinees3 182,411 21,047 
Natural-gas liquids: 

Natural gasoline & 

cycle products 
(thous. gals.).... 25,152 1,469 
LP-gases 
(thous. gals).... 10,044 472 
Petroleum (crude) 

(thous. 42-gal. bbls.) 39,202 114,078 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 5,172 4,344 
Stone (thous.)...... 60 54 
Value of items that cannot be 

disclosed: Certain metals and 
DOIIIIINS so: io 0 6. 65 6K os 4,694 
Total Mississippi............ 149,305 
FORESTS (12) 
Total forest land, 1953, 16,473,000 


acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total 25,789, soft- 
wood 11,138, hardwood 14,651; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 1,628, soft- 
wood 887, hardwood 741; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 2,211, softwood 986. 
hardwood 1,225. 
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in Western 
Mississippi... 






HIGHER 
NET PROFITS 


Give us a chance to prove this! 
Our engineers will be happy to fur- 


nish complete in a person: 
interview ... and we will make a 
comprehensive, tailor-made study 
for you at no obligation. A plant 
site in Western Mississippi offers 
countless advantages! Call or write 
today. 


LOWER FIXED 


AND OPERATI 
COSTS 





Mississippi 
Power & Light Co. 


Department of Marketing & Development 
Electric Building, Jackson, Mississippi 








202 PLANT LOCATION 


Considering Branch Plants 
or Warehouses in the 





South? 


LOOK WHAT 


ENNESSEE offers: 


CENTRAL LOCATION with rail, water, highway and air transportation 


makes Tennessee an ideal geographical location for national distribution. 


LOW CONSTRUCTION COSTS — low as $5.50 per sq. ft. for a new, 


modern plant, air-conditioned throughout. 


STATE-SPONSORED FINANCING. Tennessee cities and towns are 


authorized by the Legislature to issue full faith and credit bonds to finance 
buildings for industry. Private funds also are available. 


FINE GOVERNMENTAL CLIMATE, highly favorable to industry. 


Under Gov. Buford Ellington the State has a balanced budget, no personal 
income tax, a dynamic industrial development program, and has cut the use 
tax from 3% to 1% to encourage industry. 


GOOD TOWNS AND AMPLE LABOR. 272 cities and towns, in- 


cluding four large metropolitan cities, offer a wide choice of plant sites and 
an abundant supply of easily trained workers — both men and women. 


LOW-COST POWER with electricity as low as 6.03 mills per kwh. Also 


coal, fuel oil, natural gas — and abundant water supplies. 


TOOL AND DIE SHOPS — the South’s largest concentration of tool 


and die shops for metal working industries. 












WRITE in confidence for free booklet giving full details. 
WV Or ask our Industrial Development Division to present 
basic data \ specific proposals based on your particular needs. 


oO adustrial Tewuter dee 





INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
Tennessee Department of Conservation and Commerce 
P-60 Cordell Hull Bldg. Nashville, Tennessee 

















J. Brents McBride, Commissioner, Tennessee Department of Conservation & 
t E N N ESS E E Commerce, Cordell Hull Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
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Note — Shaded counties are those 
having a population per square mile 
of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (16th) 3,291,718 STATE LAND AREA (34th) 41,797 Sq. Mi. 
(1959 est. 3,471,200) 
CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) 
Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- The state is popularly divided into three large divisions 


lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


known as East, Middle, and West Tennessee. The first 
extends from the heights of the Unaka Ridges along the 





(1) Chattanooga 131,041 (158.1) 
(2) Jackson 30,207 (37.5) 

(3) Johnson City 27,864 (28.1) 
(4) Knoxville 124,769 (132.0) 
(5) Memphis 396,000 (493.9) 
(6) Nashville 174,307 (184.0) 
(7) Oak Ridge 30,229 (28.3) 


PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 


Percent 

Increase 

1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
Tennessee 1,383 876 57.9 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN. 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 


United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Tennessee 7.4 18.4 74.2 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


Wages 
& Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Tennessee 66.5 16.6 9.7 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 


U.S. Tennessee 

SN ao opp ta bn eae eg Ss 5.2 7.4 
Contract Construction. . 6.7 5.9 
Manufacturing......... 31.1 30.0 
Wholesale & Retail 

INN b.b6%e pgs 9 a0. 19.4 21.0 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate.......... 4.7 4.0 





North Carolina border, across the valley of the Tennes- 
see River to the heights of the Cumberland plateau. The 
middle section includes a part of the Cumberland pla- 
teau, all the Highland rim plateau and the Central basin, 
and extends westward to the Tennessee River. The west- 
ern division includes the plateau region from the Ten- 
nessee River to the steep slope which overlooks the Mis- 
sissippi flood plain; also a narrow strip of lowland which 
extends to the Mississippi River. The general slope of 
the state’s surface is west by north. 


Transportation......... 5.4 5.4 SERS ene y A 27,639 388 
Deewana. eke oss 88 11.8 11.3 Government........... 25,825 410 
Government........... 10.8 12.0 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 


lions of dollars) (B2) U.S. Tennessee 
U.S. — Tennessee Contract Construction... 136 84 
WN oF Ss ka bs 14,408 318 Manufacturing.......... 93 107 
Contract Construction.. 15,677 230 Wholesale & Retail 
Manufacturing......... 76,984 1,048 Trade 7% » 1 4 iy Re 67 80 
Wholesale & Retail Vinten: Suieninné ts 
pi. ree 49,389 734 —_ 
Finance, Insurance & Real Estate Raa Sok 146 133 
Real Estate.......... 10,608 127 Transportation.......... 56 43 
Transportation......... 13,559 196 GN cs cob eecawee ch 93 84 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (or explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 





‘ Value added 
All Production 
employees workers by — 
































Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 
Number ($1,000) Number (1,000) ($1,000) Unadjusted 

TENNESSEE, TOTAL......... 283,826 1,067,517 223,123 438,149 730,609 2,064,862 
Food & kindred products.......... 28,359 107,715 16,956 37,084 55,497 243,045 
Textile mill products.............. 30,996 87,213 28,405 55,436 74,046 150,250 
Apparel & related products........ 32,818 73,243 30,329 56,895 62,614 107,130 
Lumber & wood products......... 18,363 43,915 16,194 29,719 34,838 72,590 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 12,287 36,927 10,887 22,321 28,220 60,690 
Pulp, paper & products 9,328 43,163 7,613 15,594 7 115,060 

rinting & publishing............. 11,193 x 7,610 15,1 ,394 78,892 
Chemicals & products............. 42,149 226,013 29,803 9,706 139,348 58 

ubber products................. 4,740 . 4,044 7,864 20,512 58,400 
Leather & leather goods........... 12,182 33,510 11,361 21,537 29,222 71,500 
Stone, clay & glass products... .... 9,204 35,936 7,751 15,270 26,551 56,877 
Primary metal industries.......... 14,418 64,926 11,778 22,409 49,220 124,379 
Fabricated metal products......... 20,797 81,485 16,684 32,475 58,723 122,858 
Machinery, except electrical... .... 9,652 44,749 7,456 14,209 30,391 64,654 
Transportation equipment......... 6,412 29,055 4,874 10,053 19,344 86,247 
Instruments & ited products. seis 1,940 8,491 1,465 2,852 5,933 15,344 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 6,897 32,469 Siders gig £ sie raat 
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2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


TENNESSEE $72.85 $72.16 $69.32 
Chattanooga 76.52 75.48 72.25 
Knoxville 81.76 83.22 83.21 
Memphis 83.95 79.65 74.34 
Nashville 76.19 76.76 77.79 

Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1919 1959 1958 

TENNESSEE 40.7 41.0 40.3 
Chattanooga 40.7 40.8 39.7 
Knoxville 39.5 40.4 40.2 
Memphis 42.4 41.7 40.4 
Nashville 40.1 40.4 41.6 

Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 

TENNESSEE $1.79 $1.76 $1.72 
Chattanooga 1.88 1.85 1.82 
Knoxville 2.07 2.06 2.07 
Memphis 1.98 1.91 1.84 
Nashville 1.90 1.90 1.87 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
TENNESSEE 879.0 872.3 864.2 
Chattanooga 89.8 89.7 90.0 
Knoxville 112.1 111.3 107.0 
Memphis 187.4 185.4 180.6 
Nashville 138.3 137.6 136.6 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
TENNESSEE 303.2 302.9 291.4 
Chattanooga 40.8 40.5 41.6 
Knoxville 42.3 42.4 40.1 
Memphis 44.7 44.2 40.8 
Nashville 39.1 39.5 39.7 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP C* 
Knoxville No Change No Change 
Memphis 3 . 
Nashville “3 7 
GROUP D* 
Chattanooga No Change No Change 


“SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 
La Follette- 
Jellico-Tazewell No Change No Change 


Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 


PLANT LOCATION 


7. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
32,634 25,693 21,382 38 
1958 


Annual Average—49,577 Rate (%) 8.1 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 


Annual Average—39,234 Rate (%) 6.2 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & New Machinery 
Expenditures Additions to Plant and Equipment 
218,700 52,083 166,617 


2. 1954-—- MANUFACTURING EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
added by 
Major industry manufacture 
Group unadjusted 
All employees ($1,000) 
WOE ici aswiee 267,496 1,678,786 
Food & kindred prods. 27,362 187,173 
Textile mill prods... 33,365 141,062 
Apparel & related 
IRS 4 sale chars ain £0 27,303 80,442 
Lumber & wood prods. 18,016 70,988 
Furniture & fixtures. 10,061 43,049 
Pulp, paper & prods. 7,925 64,516 
Printing & publishing 10,067 66,606 
Chemicals & prods... 42,885 454,064 
Rubber prods....... 5,367 53,912 
—— & leather 
ete dente ae 10,833 54,819 
Stone, ciay & glass 
SS ee 8,483 48,103 
Primary metal indus- 
a aah aia 6 aon 1,697 93,578 
Fabricated metal 
RS datas Aes hee 16,528 102,057 
Machinery, except 
electrical......... 8,397 56,815 
Transportation equipt. 5,680 52,846 
Instruments & 
related prods..... 2,175 13,931 
Administrative & 
er 6,897 
1957— For comparable statistics see 





table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga 
SCOTT N. BROWN, President, Real Estate 
ement, Inc., 709 Chestnut St. 
ED G AND, Executive Director, Chatta- 
nooga Chamber of Commerce, 819 Broad 


JAMES W. HUNT, Ind. Director, Ind. Com- 
mittee of 100, Chattanooga Chamber of 
Commerce, 819 Broad. 


Erwin 
G. M. TIMBERMAN, Gen. Ind. Agt., Clinch- 
field Railroad Co., Nolichucky Ave. 


Jackson 


D. B. WILLIAMS, Exec. Vice Pres., West 
Tenn. Industrial Association, New South- 
ern Hotel. 


Knoxville 

CHARLES F. HERD, Manager, Knoxville 
Chamber of Commerce, 918 Gay St., S. W. 

Memphis 


JACK A. BELZ, Exec. V. P., Union Realty 
Co., 1175 Morehead St. 


DANIEL D. DALE, Director of Industrial 
Development, Mem oa Light, Gas & 
Water Div., P. O. 388. 


AMES B. THURSTON, Dir., Ind. Dept., 
Memphis C. of C., P. O. Box 224-Hotel 
Peabody. 


W. PORTER GRACE, V. P., Union Planters 
National Bank, Madison at Front St. 
Nashville 


GEORGE G. BARBEE, Industrial Director, 
Nashville Chamber of Commerce. 


A. CAMPBELL GIBSON, Mgr., Ind. Power, 


Nashville Electric Service, 1214 Church St. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Chattanooga 1, 2, 3, 4, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21 

Jackson 2, 5, 6, 21 

Johnson City 3, 7, 8, 17, 21, 22 

Knoxville 2, 3, 9, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23 

Memphis 2, 3, 5, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25 

Nashville 2, 15, 16, 19, 21, 23, 26, 27 

Oak Ridge 2 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. Central of Georgia Ry., Savannah, 
Ga. 

2. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

3. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

4. Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia Ry., 
200 East Tenth St., Chattanooga 2. 

5. Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R., 104 St. 
Francis St., Mobile 5, Ala. 

6. Illinois Central R.R. 135 E. 
Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Il. 

7. Clinchfield R.R., Erwin. 

8. East Tennessee & Western North 
Carolina R.R., P.O. Box 449, John- 
son City. 

9. Smokey Mountain R.R., Sevierville. 

10. Chicago Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 

11. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

12. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

13. St. Louis Southwestern Ry., Cotton 
Belt Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

14. Rees Ry., P.O. Box 2697, Memphis 


15. Tennessee Central Ry., American 
Trust Bldg., Nashville 3. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


16. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

17. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington, D. C. 

18. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

19. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
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20. Air Taxi: 

Norris Flying Service, Lovell Field, 
Chattanooga. 

Cherokee Aviation Corp., Municipal 
(McGhee-Tyson) Airport, Knox- 
ville. 

Memphis Aero Corp., Municipal Air- 
port, Memphis. 

21. Southeast Airlines, P.O. Box 46, 

Kingsport. 

22. Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds 
Airport, Winston-Salem 1, N.C. 
23. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 

Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

24. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta Air- 
port, Atlanta, Ga. 
25. Trans-Texas Airways, International 

Airport, Houston 17, Texas 

26. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 

Louis 21, Mo. 

27. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 

Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 

There are 21 Class I and 28 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Memphis to: 

Chicago, Ill.—547 

New Orleans, La.—408 

New York, N. Y.—1,146 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,197 


MOTOR CARRIERS —SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single truck: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer truck: No restriction ex- 

cept combination limit. 
Combination: 45 feet. 

Permissible combination: Tractor-semi- 
trailer. 

Weight—Wheel: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 
Vehicle or combination: 55,980 

pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (E6) 

Cumberland & Ohio River Co., 10 Fa- 
therland St., Nashville 6. 
Service: Between various landings on 
the Mississippi, Ohio, Tennessee, and 
Cumberland Rivers. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 2; publicly owned, 24; federal 
projects, 5 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31. 
1958: (F2) 5,977,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION (KW): (F3) 1959—1,558,000. 


(Continued on page 206) 
















| These are a few of the more than 75 % 
national firms for whom the Union ; 
Realty Company organization 
of Memphis, Tennessee 
has designed, construct- 
ed and leased more 
than 4,000,000 
sq. ft. of 
buildings. 


The South's Foremost Organization 


For Industrial Development 
Is Fully Equipped To Serve You 


The South’s largest, and one of the nation’s leading organizations 
of its kind, the Union Realty Company organization specializes 
in the design and construction of manufacturing, processing, dis- 
tribution, storage and commercial structures on either a Lock- 
and-Key Lease or Sales Basis. We have our own Architectural 
and Engineering Department, extensive grading and excavation 
equipment, and our own construction company. We own more 
than 30,000 front feet of the finest industrial sites in planned 
and restricted industrial districts within 3 miles of downtown 
Memphis. We also own properties adjoining the Memphis city 
limits and elsewhere to accommodate industries requiring sites 
of unlimited size. 


All sites are served by main line trackage, access to highways, 
and all necessary utilities. We can furnish immediate office space 
and public warehousing space for use during the period of build- 
ing. We generally have industrial buildings under construction or 
existing buildings available at all times, ready for almost immedi- 
ate occupancy. With our “complete package proposal”, you elimi- 
nate the worry, cost and delay entailed in preparation of plans, 
taking of bids, and coordination of architect, grading contractor, 
building contractor, railroad company, city authorities, and the 
many other parties involved in these projects. We have an out- 
standing record of successful achievement, and we are fully 
equipped to serve you in the Memphis area or elsewhere. 





Layout, plans, and quotations provided 
promptly on completely confidential basis. 








For further information write, wire or phone 


Union Realty Company 


1175 Morehead St. @ Memphis, Tenn. @ JAckson 7-6432 
Jack A. Belz, Executive Vice President 
—Member of AIDC— 
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4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—27,909,000,000 KWH; $145,- 
993,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
8,087. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 1,886,000; 
Utilities, 1,886,000. Undeveloped—357,- 
000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 30. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 63. 


8. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 34,300. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 1,359.6 millions of 
therms. 


9. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—7,955,000 
short tons. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 
Numbers following name of city de- 
signate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 


PLANT LOCATION 


(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” 
(gas). 

Chattanooga—le, 2g 

Jackson—3e, 4g 

Johnson City—Se, 6g 

Knoxville—7eg 

Memphis—8eg 

Nashville—9e, 10g 

Oak Ridge—ile 


UTILITIES 
1. Chattanooga Elec. Power Bd. 
Sixth & Market Sts., Chattanooga 
2. Chattanooga Gas Co. 
811-13 Broad St., Chattanooga 
3. Jackson Elec. Dept. 
119 E. College St., Jackson 
4. Jackson Utility Division Gas Dept. 
110 E. Baltimore St., Jackson 
5. Johnson City Power Bd. 
100 N. Roan St., Johnson City 
6. Volunteer Natural Gas Co. 
334 E. Main St., Johnson City 
7. Knoxville Utilities Bd. 
626 Gay St. S.W., Knoxville 11 
8. Memphis Light, Gas and Water Div. 
179 Madison Ave., Memphis 
9. Nashville Electric Service 
1214 Church St., Nashville 3 
10. Nashville Gas Co. 
814 Church St., Nashville 3 
11. U. S. Atomic Energy Comm. 
Oak Ridge 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERVING 
STATE: (F5, F7) 

Kingsport Utilities Inc.—(e) 

422 Broad St., Kingsport 





Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co.—(g) 
Slattery Bldg., Shreveport 4, La. 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 
TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 
Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1959. 
Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes $ 447,540 -166 
Franchise Tax 6,055,867 2.250 
Income Tax—Corp. 
Excise Tax 14,243,346 5.292 
Income from Stocks 
& Bonds 4,806,503 1.786 
Property Tax 9,289 -003 
Privilege Tax 1,870,565 -695 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 8,377,487 3.112 
Gasoline Tax 69,794,253 25.929 
Use Fuel Tax 2,748,703 1.021 
Motor Vehicle Tax 23,614,194 8.773 


222,873 -083 

Cigarette Tax 16,344,484 6.072 
Real Estate Transfer 

Tax 1,104,404 -410 


98,324,819 36.528 
3,710,390 1.378 


8,928,280 3.318 
4,328,308 1.609 


Sales Tax 
Public Utilities Tax 
Insurance Companies 


‘ax 
Inheritance Tax 


Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 28,361,555 
Total $269,169,970* 





THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 





Founded in 1916, the Board is an independent and non- 
profit institution for business and industrial fact-finding 
through scientific research. In terms of every-day useful- 
ness, the Board is a source of facts and figures bearing on 
all aspects of economic life and business operation. 

By charter, the organization is specifically prohibited from 
attempting to influence legislation of any kind. 


Objective Research 
The Board conducts unbiased research in the fields of 
economics, business management and human relations. 
Facts, experiences and opinions relating to these fields are 
collected and appraised. The results of these inquiries are 
then issued as published reports, press releases, conferences 
and correspondence. 


Who Supports the Board 
The work of the Conference Board is made possible 
through the support of more than 3,500 subscribing asso- 
ciates. These include: 
Business organizations 
Trade associations Libraries 
Government bureaus Individuals 
Colleges and universities 


Research 
The Board is continuously examining various aspects of 
the nation’s economy, business practices, human relations, 
and other practical problems which must be met intelligently 
by having the facts at hand. 
The Board’s research program is carried on by its five 
major divisions. 
Division of Business Analysis 
Division of Business Practices 
Division of Consumer Economics 
Division of Economic Studies 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Labor unions 


Studies, surveys, and analyses are issued periodically. 

Other surveys and statistical series that the Board main- 
tains include: Consumer Price Index in major cities, Cleri- 
cal Salaries in a cross-section of U.S. industrial cities, and 
Executive Compensation Data. 


Conferences 

During each year, the Conference Board brings together 
business, labor and industrial executives in monthly confer- 
ences in leading cities throughout the United States and 
Canada in order to provide them the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in discussions led by speakers of national and inter- 
national prominence. 

In smaller, technical sessions, experts appraise timely sub- 
jects as a prelude to a period of questions and general 
discussions. 


A Scientific Research Institution 
The Board gathers, tests, explains and distributes facts 
essential to the establishment of management, labor, gov- 
ernmental and economic policies that accelerate industrial 
progress and thus promote the general prosperity of the 
American people. 


A Wholly Independent Institution 
The Conference Board has never been a branch, affiliate, 
subsidiary, agency, or department of any other organization 
or group, academic, professional, industrial or commercial. 


A Nonprofit Institution 
The Conference Board is supported by voluntary annual 
subscriptions from large, medium-sized, and small manufac- 
turing companies; non-industrial concerns such as railroads, 
utilities, banks, investment houses, department stores, busi- 
ness and civic organizations, labor unions, universities, and 
federal agencies. 


























NEW ... CURRENT 


PLANT LOCATION, unlike most 
annuals, has different editorial 
material in each succeeding edi- 
tion. To be specific, this, the 1960 
book, has 90% new or thorough- # 
ly revised editorial matter—three- 
fourths of which is 1959 data. 


IT 1S TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 3 
to keep all editions of PLANT 


LOCATION. Industrial Develop- 3 

ment is a continuing process. No 

matter what your present situa- 

tion, you may, sometime within 

the next 5 to 10 years, be think- 

ing of moving, or of opening a 
2 new plant. 





*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE - 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
73; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—221. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $3,252.0; DEPOSITS, $2,- 
940.5. (H1) 


Tennessee is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 6 and 8. (H2) State law permits 
branch banking within limited areas. 
(H3) 


92. communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO. OF CHATTANOOGA, 
736 Market St., Chattanooga 2, S. I. 
Yarnell, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,000, 
Surplus $4,000, Deposits $108,187. 


HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK OF 
CHATTANOOGA, 701 Market St., 
Chattanooga 1, Frank Morast, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,500, Surplus $6,500, 
Deposits $154,645. 


HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK, 531 
S. Gay St., Knoxville 2, Howard P. Pres- 
ton, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,500, Sur- 
plus, Undivided Profits and/or Reserves 
$6,280, Deposits $122,444. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
MEMPHIS, 127 Madison Ave., Mem- 
phis 3, Norfleet Turner, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $7,500, Surplus $14,000, Depos- 
its $244,563. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN MEMPHIS, 2nd and Monroe Sts., 
Memphis, James L. Ross, Pres., (000’s) 





East South Central States—TENNESSEE 


Capital $1,500, Surplus $6,500, Deposits 
$102,212. 


UNION PLANTERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF MEMPHIS, Madison Ave. at 
Front St., Memphis 1, John E. Brown, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $7,500, Surplus 
$17,500, Deposits $322,065. 


COMMERCE UNION BANK, 400 
Union St., Nashville 3, Edward Potter, 
Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,500, Sur- 
plus $3,500, Deposits $138,841. 


FIRST AMERICAN NATIONAL 
BANK, 326 Union St., Nashville 3, P. D. 
Houston, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$8,000, Surplus $8,000, Deposits $245,- 
959. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK IN NASH- 
VILLE, 170 4th Ave., N., Nashville 3, 
Sam M. Fleming, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$5,000, Surplus $9,000, Deposits $210,- 
861. 


—— 4 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 


1957 





Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Cement (thous. 
376-lb. bbls.)...... 7,415 22,806 
Clays (thous.)...... 1,154 4,228 
Coal (thous.)....... 7,955 31,147 
Copper (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.). 9,790 5,894 


Gold (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.) 

(troy ozs.)........ 172 6 
Lead (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.). 


Lime (thous.)....... 94 1,134 
Manganese ore 

(35 percent or more 

Mn) (gr. wgt.).... 12,938 1,007 
Natural gas (mill. 

+ EE 35 5 
Phosphate rock 

(thous. long tons).. 1,812 12,514 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 5,617 6,641 


Silver (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.) 
(thous. troy ozs.).. 54 49 


Stone (thous.)...... 15,354 24,155 
Zinc (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.). 58,063 13,470 

Value of items that cannot be 

disclosed: Barite, fluorspar, 

scrap mica, crushed granite 

and crushed sandstone...... 8,029 
Total Tennessee............. 128,738 
FORESTS (12) 

Total forest land, 1953, 12,558,000 


acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total 15,350, soft- 
wood 2,590, hardwood 12,760; Net An- 
nual Growth, 1952—total 838, softwood 
169, hardwood 669; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—ttotal 993, softwood 234, hard- 
wood 759. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 5,770, 
softwood 882, hardwood 4,888; Net An- 
nual Growth, 1952—total 244, softwood 
52, hardwood 192; Net Annual Cut, 


1952—total 252, softwood 53, hardwood 


199. 
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lIOW A Ed B. Storey, Director, lowa Development Commission, Room 200, Jewett Building, Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. 


STATE LAND AREA (25th) 56,045 Sq. Mi. 


— STATE POPULATION, 1950 (22nd) 2,621,073 
, (1959 est. 2,747,300) 


o, 

Ss 
PALO, >. 
ALTO 


SIOUX o BRI 


puvwourn | %, | SUENA | Poca * CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


i) vista |HONTAS 4, BUTLER 
Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


TAMA BENT 


(14) Ames 22,898 (29.6) 
(1) Burlington 30,613 (36.0) 
peony onnahe (2) Cedar Rapids 72,296 (86.2) 
(3) Clinton 30,379 (35.1) 
sie t dts 4 We ee siminet Wc, ; Ieee. Ga (4) Council Bluffs 45,429 (52.5) 
*% ty Ton | ‘oy, (5) Davenport 74,549 (91.5) 
- (6) Des Moines 177,965 (212.2) 
on (7) Dubuque 49,671 (59.6) 
“Me mG peers — pers (8) Fort Dodge 25,115 (27.7) 
Mat ee coo | “yj warne ons | ounen Fe (9) Iowa City 27,212 (34.3) 
(10) Mason City 27,980 (35.1) 
(11) Ottumwa 33,631 (38.1) 
(12) Sioux City 83,991 (95.9) 
(13) Waterloo 65,198 (80.8) 


( 
SHe_ey| & 
7 


i 


MONT= 
mes ADAMS | UNION | CLARKE] LUCAS 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) 


Iowa lies wholly in the prairie plains region. For the most part its surface 
is that of a prairie tableland, moderately rolling, and with a general but scarcely 
perceptible slope, which in the eastern two-thirds is from northwest to southeast, 
and in the western third from northeast to southwest. Elevations above the sea 
range from between 1,200 to 1,600 ft. in the northwest to 500 ft. and less in 
the southeast. In the southern half of the state the height of the crests of the 
divides is very uniform. The northern half is more broken and irregular. The most 
marked departures from the prairie surface are in the northeast and southwest. 


Note—Shaded counties are those having a population 
per square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- U.S. lowa 
PERSONAL INCOME DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- Finance, Insurance & 


CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- Real Estate.......... 10,608 119 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- Transportation 13,559 183 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- DUCTION—1957 (B3) Services 27,639 315 


1957 (dollars) (B1) Ree 25,825 324 


1957 1947 . Contract Construction.. 6. ; 6. PERCENT CHANGES IN _INDI- 
United States 2,027 1,316 . Manufacturing s VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
Iowa 1,806 1,190 J Wholesale & Retail NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 


= : - STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 
2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF anor, Hae 


° lowa 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- sates ce ’ Contract Construction... 89 


DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) Sarvicns , : Manufacturing 


Private Wholesale & Retail 
Farm Government Non-Farm 


United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 

Iowa 16.4 15.3 68.3 5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 

3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 

PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF __ ions of dollars) (B2) 

INCOME, 1955 (B2) Stow 


vat 62 | PLANT LOCATION 


Proprietors’ Property Contract Construction. . 177 

Salaries Income Income Manufacturing 737 >= “THE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK” 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 Wholesale & Retail S 
Iowa 54.2 26.8 13.1 783 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 
































2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


IOWA $94.24 $91.90 $89.83 
Des Moines 105.36 100.51 92.43 
Average Weekly Hours 

Sept. Aun. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

IOWA 40.8 40.7 40.7 
Des Moines 40.7 40.1 38.6 

Average Hourly Earnings 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

IOWA $2.31 $2.26 $2.21 
Des Moines 2.59 2.50 2.39 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

687.5 674.7 653.9 

100.5 101.5 98.1 


IOWA 
Des Moines 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


IOWA 184.0 184.5 169.0 
Des Moines 22.8 23.7 22.6 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 

July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP B* GROUP B* 
Cedar Rapids No Change Cedar Rapids 
Davenport- Des Moines 

Rock Tsland, Ill.- 
Moline, Ill. . 
Des Moines od 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


: Value added 
All Production by manufacture 
employees workers ($1,000) 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 
Number ($1,000) Number (1,090) ($1,000) Unadjusted 
l ee ei — 

SORA, BA ick vik 8s css 0s 169,395 789,140 126,517 250,283 520,599 1,518,683 
Food & kindred products.......... 51,722 239,827 36,912 74,063 160,446 471,503 
Apparel & related products ....... 4,239 11,087 3,630 6,702 8,237 11,801 
Lumber & wood products......... 5,849 19,682 4,548 8,649 14,301 29,790 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 2,863 12,511 2,151 4,293 7,187 20,371 
Pulp, paper & products........... 2,281 10,917 1,761 3,562 7,197 28,520 
Printing & publishing............. 12,519 51,258 7,347 13,088 25,832 99,612 
Chemicals & products............. 6,417 30,137 4,529 9,162 17,786 103,015 
Rubber products................. 4,086 22,475 3,346 6,885 18,162 49,3 
Stone, clay & glass products ....... 5,096 21 4,382 8,757 563 60,777 
Primary metal industries.......... 6,115 30,157 4,936 9,656 22,569 74,046 
Fabricated metal products......... \ 32,3 4,976 10,344 1, 60,60 
Machinery, except electrical... .... 34,887 189,598 28,557 56,236 128,034 336,041 
Electrical machinery. . CT State 9,351 39,875 6,940 14,069 24,915 62,9: 
Transportation equipment. a oc 4,853 26,135 3,820 8,017 18,427 37,729 
Instruments & related products. . 2,174 10,080 1,370 2,836 5,790 16,569 
Miscellaneous manufactures... .... 8,110 33,281 6,514 12,479 21,271 51, _— 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 1,249 67 ee eet 


6. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
8,293 4,343 3,908 0.9 
1958 


Annual Average—11,674 Rate (%) 2.8 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 
Annual Average—8,826 Rate (%) 2.1 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures& New Boshinary 
Expenditures Additions to Plant and Equipmen 
110,561 32,249 78,312 


2. 1954-- MANUFACTURING EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
added by 
Major industry re 
Group unadjusted 
All employces ($1,000) 
TN ie vesiaeaned 163,954 1,235,965 
Food & kindred prods. 51,270 361,080 
Apparel & related 
Pas at Dace, xs 3,975 12,541 
Lumber & wood prods. 5,647 27,791 
Furniture & fixtures 2,362 14,604 
Pulp, paper & prods. 2,128 20,140 
Printing & publishing 11,393 85,727 
Chemicals & prods... 6,039 76,977 
Rubber prods....... 3,534 38.305 
Stone, clay & glass 
ES eae 5,381 54,226 
Primary metal 
industries........ 5,570 53,272 
Fabricated metal 
Ee ace hay 6,007 49,238 
Machinery, except 
RRainicis tp ay's © 33,305 247,343 
Electrical machy. . 9,162 57,841 
ian eng equipt. 4,705 29,797 
Instruments 
related a aes 2,044 16,850 





ae a 

















Misc. manufactures. . 8,989 84,924 
Administrative & 

auxiliary......... 1,249 
1957— For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


IOWA 


Boone 
JOHN LEWIS, Manager, Boone Chamber of 
Commerce, 811 Keeler St. 


Burlington 

ROBERT W. BERGER, Manager, Industrial 
Development Bureau, Burlington Chamber 
of Commerce, Hotel Burlington. 


Centerville 


VERN C. PRICE, Asst. to Exec. V. P., Iowa 
Southern Utilities Co., P. O. Box 333 


Clinton 


R. J. STAPLETON, Managing Director, Clin- 
ton Development Co., Shull Bldg. 


Council Bluffs 


JOHN DUNCAN, Mgr., Chamber of Com- 
merce, 30 Pearl St. 
ICHARD G. HARTLEY, Asst. Manager, 
Council Bluffs Chamber of Commerce, 30 
Pearl St. 


Des Moines 


JOHN D. ADAMS, Gen. Sec., Greater Des 
Moines Chamber of Commerce, 510 Equi- 
table Bldg. 

SIDNEY R. BRADLEY, Dir., Industrial Bu- 
reau, Greater Des Moines C. of C., 510 
Pag ro Bldg. 

G. GORDON EVANS, Industrial Promotion 
‘cisaaiee. Iowa Development Commission, 
200 Jewett Bl 

E. B. STOREY, Director, Iowa Development 

Commission, ‘200 Jewett Bldg. 


NOEL T. TWEET, Noel T. Tweet & Asso- 
ciates, 4345 Grand Ave. 
Fort Madison 


ROBERT HUMPHREY, General Manager, 
Fort Madison Chamber of Commerce, 
83514 Avenue G. 

Keokuk 

JAMES B. KETTERING, Manager, Keokuk 
Chamber of Commerce, Iowa Hotel. 


Knoxville 

EDWARD E. FRANK, Exec. Secretary-Megr., 
Chamber of Commerce, 320 E. Robinson St. 

Marshalltown 

JOHN C. BAILEY, General Manager, Mar- 
shalltown Chamber of Commerce, 709 S. 
Center St. 

Mason City 

RALPH SHELTON, Menage, Industrial 
Dept., Mason City C. of C., 823 Brick & 
Tile Bldg. 

Oskaloosa 

CLIFFORD L. DODSON, Exec. Secy, Oska- 
— Chamber of Commerce, 124 N. Mar- 
e 

Sioux City 

G. R. WIMMER, Manager, Industrial Devel- 


opment Council, Sioux City Chamber of 
Commerce, Sheraton-Warrior Hotel. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of a city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Ames 4, 15 

Burlington 1, 2, 20 

Cedar Rapids 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 20, 21 

Clinton 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 20 

Council Bluffs 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11 
(For airlines, see Omaha, Nebr.) 

Davenport 1, 2, 5, 8, 20, 21 


West North Central States—IOWA 


Des Moines 1, 2, 4, 5, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 20, 21, 23 

Dubuque 1, 5, 6, 9, 20 

Fort Dodge 6, 9, 15, 16, 20 

Iowa City 2, 3, 20, 21 

Mason City 2, 4, 5, 9, 16, 17, 20 

Ottumwa 1, 2, 5, 11, 20 

Sioux City 1, 4, 5, 6, 18, 19, 20, 23, 24 

Waterloo 2, 6, 7, 9, 20, 23 


RAILROADS (E1) 

1. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Til. 

2. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 

3. Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Ry., P.O. 
Box 351, Cedar Rapids. 

4. Chicago & North Western Ry., 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

5. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 
6, Til. 

6. Illinois Central R.R. 135 E. 
Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 

7. Waterloo R. R., Waterloo. 

8. Davenport, Rock Island & North 
Western Ry., 547 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

9. Chicago Great Western Ry., 303 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

10. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 

11. Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

12. Des Moines & Central Iowa Ry., 511 
Second Ave., Des Moines 9. 

13. Des Moines Union Ry., Union Sta- 
tion Bldg., Chicago 6, Ill. 

14. Des Moines Western Ry., 1010 Story 
St., Boone. 

15. Fort Dodge, Des Moines & South- 
ern Ry., 1010 Story St., Boone. 

16. Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry., 111 
E. Franklin Ave., Minneapolis 4, 
Minn. 

17. Mason City & Clear Lake R.R., 
22-2nd St., Mason City. 

18. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

19. Sioux City Terminal Ry., Sioux City 
6. 


AIRLINES (E2) 

20. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 
Louis 21, Mo. 

21. United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 

22. Air Taxi: 
Hunter Flying Service, Hunter Air- 

port, Cedar Rapids. 

23. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

24. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 
34th Ave., South, Minneapolis 50, 
Minn. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (E9) 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R., 
P.O. Box 1259, Peoria, Ill. 
(Continued on page 212) 





Let us 
send it to 
Grandma 





Just have her write us 
and ask for our IOWA IN- 
DUSTRIAL RESOURCES 
FACT BOOK. Nothing 
could be more confidential 
and nothing could give you 
a better idea of why you 
should consider the NEW 
IOWA for your new or 
branch plant. 
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(Cont.) 
MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 17 Class I and 36 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Des Moines to: 

Chicago, Ill.—342 

New Orleans, La.—1,020 

New York, N. Y.—1,166 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,864 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
13 feet, 6 inches for automobile 
transports. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single truck: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 
Tractor-semitrailer: 50 feet. 
Permissible combination: 
semitrailer. 
Weight— 
Axle: 18,000 pounds (pneumatic 
tires) 14,000 pounds (solid tires). 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 


Tractor- 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Privately 
owned, 6; publicly owned, 5. 


PLANT LOCATION 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 1,781,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1961 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
30,000; 1960—33,000; 1961—200,000. 
Total—263,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—3,208,000,000 KWH; 64,- 
013,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
7,096. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 138.000; 
Utilities, 138,000. Undeveloped—454,- 
000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5): Natural gas, 18; 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 173. Manufactured gas, 
1; liquid-petroleum gas, 4. 


8. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (E6) 40,500. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 


TIES, 1958: (F6) 1,323.9 millions of 
therms. 

9. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—1,312,000 
short tons. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” 
(gas). 

Ames—le, 2g 

Burlington—3eg 

Cedar Rapids—2e, 4g 

Clinton—Seg 

Council Bluffs—6e, 7g 

Davenport—4eg 

Des Moines—6eg 

Dubuque—Se, 8g 

Fort Dodge—4eg 

Iowa City—4eg 

Mason City—Seg 

Ottumwa—3e, 4g 

Sioux City—9eg 

Waterloo—9eg 


UTILITIES 
1. Ames Elec. Dept. 
Municipal Bldg., Ames 
2. Iowa Elec. Light and Power Co. 
Security Bldg., Cedar Rapids 
3. Iowa Southern Utilities Co. 
317 N. 13th St., Centerville 
4. Towa-Illinois Gas and Electric Co. 
206 E. Second St., Davenport 





BUSINESS AND DEFENSE 


SERVICES 


ADMINISTRATION 





This agency provides the point of contact in the 
Federal Government through which manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers and service-trade firms can se- 
cure current and authoritative economic data indi- 
cating trends, current performance and estimates for 
the future, as reliable information for the considera- 
tion of businessmen in making their managerial de- 
cisions. 


Through the industry divisions, the BDSA pro- 
vides foreign market data, and special assistance for 
manufacturing plants in securing or expediting de- 
livery of materials for military orders and devices 
to divert and expedite movements of material to 
assist disaster areas. Three program offices provide 
additional assistance. 


The Office of Technical Services collects, repro- 
duces, and sells to the public reports of Government- 
financed research and development with industrial 
significance, particularly reports of engineering de- 
velopment of new products, materials, or production 
processes. Reports come principally from the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Atomic Energy Commission, 
and are in the fields of metals, plastics, electronics, 
fuels, lubricants, ceramics, aviation, and many 
others. From 300 to 600 new reports are collected 
each month and are listed in the OTS monthly pub- 
lication, U. S. Government Research Reports. Sev- 
eral reports particularly of interest to small busi- 


nesses are described each month in Technical Re- 
ports Newsletter. 


The Office also publishes abstracts of Govern- 
ment-owned patents which are now free for use by 
industry on a non-exclusive, royalty-free basis. In- 
formation on patent abstract publications can be 
obtained from OTS. The administrative staff of the 
National Inventors Council is also a part of OTS. 
The NIC publishes lists of technical problems affect- 
ing national defense which the Department of De- 
fense would like to have solved by the Nation’s civil- 
ian inventors. Each list contains requirements for 
new products such as adhesives, coatings, and elec- 
tronic devices which may give a company’s research 
staff something new to work on. 


The Office of Distribution provides a focal point 
for the retail, wholesale, and service trades and all 
others engaged in domestic distribution of goods and 
services. It collects, analyzes, and disseminates in- 
formation on domestic market characteristics and 
potentials by industry and geographical areas, and 
advises on the impact of current or proposed mar- 
keting laws and regulations on the effective opera- 
tion of such distribution activities. 


Contact: Local field offices of the Department of 
Commerce, or address the Office of the Administra- 
tor, Business and Defense Services Administration, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 2, D. C. 





















. Interstate Power Co. 
1000 Main St., Dubuque 

6. Iowa Power and Light Co. 
823 Walnut St., Des Moines 3 

7. Council Bluff’s Gas Co. 
29 South Main St., Council Bluffs 

8. Peoples Natural Gas Div., Northern 
Nat. Gas Co., 2223 Dodge St., 
Omaha, Nebraska 

9. Iowa Public Service Co. 

Orpheum Elec. Bldg., Sioux City 4 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITY SERVING 
STATE: (F7) 

Union Electric Co.—(e) 

315 N. 12th. Blvd., St. Louis 1 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 


Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 
Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1959. 
Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes $ 398,108 -163 
Income Tax 38,414,670 15.717 
Pro Tax Locally Allocated 


perty 
Alcoholic Beverage 
3,472,541 1.421 
55,532,803 22.722 
45,779,449 18.731 


Tax 
Gasoline Tax 
Motor Vehicle Tax 


Motor Carrier Tax 200 -000 
Chain Store Tax 30,076 .012 
Cigarette Tax 8,330,966 3.409 
Sales Tax 76,426,342 31.271 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 


Public Utilities Tax 
Insurance Tax 
Inheritance Tax 


109,817 -045 
7,199,342 2.946 
6,533,936 2.673 


Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 9,493,883 
Total $244,402,530* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
96; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—567. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $3,296.4; DEPOSITS, $2,- 
976.0. (H1) 


Iowa is in Federal Reserve District No. 
7. (H2) “Offices,” “agencies” or “sta- 
tions” for limited purposes as distin- 


guished from “branches” permitted under - 


certain circumstances. (H3) 


111 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organ- 
izations. (H4) 

(Continued on page 214) 


West North Central States—IOWA 





Looking for the ideal plant site? 


e have Industrial Sites 


“Made to Order” 


in Centrally 
Located... 


IPALCO-LAND! 


Everything about Iowa points to Nature’s bounty. The rich black soil 
yields quickly to cultivation—the wealth of natural resources makes avail- 
able raw materials in abundance for industrial use. There is plenty of water 
in Iowa—the only state in the Union bordered by two navigable rivers. 


@ IDEAL LOCATION . . . lowa is near the 
¢ center of the U.S., in the heart 

of the greatest food-producing area of the 

world. lowa’s cli is invi i 





@ AMPLE TRANSPORTATION — lowa’s in- 
dustries are served by major rail, motor 
and air lines — freight needs are fully an- 
ticipated and served with every modern 
facility. 


@ GOOD LIVING — You're a few min- 
oe ioe oe oe gly: ty 

'" a opportunity follow our 
seems te the home, school and 
life — time for relaxation, fun, rest! 


O etee Te tik pride Im’ hic work, Me. 
is a in le 
chanical skill and SS come nat- 
oe? Pye ae ee ee ae 
ni farms, where independent mainte- 
nance know-how and practice are part of 
the way of life. 


i 


..» Plus Plenty of Dependable Electric 
Power Assured with the IOWA GRID! 





To ALBERT LEA and MINNEAPOLIS 
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To KANSAS CITY 














@ The state’s “grid system” assures all its industrial areas a surplus of 


trical _— the 
ical energy aot eau oete © 


elec- 
national network but connecting all lowa’s 
plants. No industria! need 


fear a shortage of power in lowal 


For information Contact Area Development Dept. 


IOWA 


Power AND LIGHT COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 
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(Cont.) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 
THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
BANK, Cedar Rapids, John T. Hamil- 
ton II, Pres. (000’s) Capital $1,000, 
Surplus $6,500, Deposits $93,093. 


DAVENPORT BANK & TRUST CO., 
203 W. Third St., Davenport, V. O. 
Figge, Pres., (000’s) Capital $600, Sur- 
plus $10,000, Deposits $92,705. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO., Fifth and Locust, Des 


CLIMATE “!) 


PLANT LOCATION 


Moines 4, E. F. Buckley, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $2,500, Surplus $2,500, Deposits 
$121,334. 


IOWA - DES MOINES NATIONAL 
BANK, 6th and Walnut Sts., Des Moines 
4, Calvin W. Aurand, Pres., (000’s) Cap- 
ital $3,000, Surplus $4,500, Deposits 
$132,149. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





1957. 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 


Cement (thous. 376- 


eS a a 10,823 34,881 
Clays (thous.)...... 752 944 
SS’ ee 1,312 4,543 
(thous.). . . 1,123 3,773 
Lead (recoverable 
Ont, Oe ee, OG), ns ek ne ace 
6, RE? ° 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 12,042 8,927 
Stone (thous.)...... 15,214 18,768 
Value of items that cannot be 
discl : Nonmetals and 
inerals indicated by foot- 
ir ion £74 Cs bale So oe a 614 
I i a ag 68,985 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 















































Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % Yo OF 
MO.-DAY POSS. 
Sunrise 2 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset a Temperature 
aa 
: = 7 
STATION Ze aa E e = s 8 a 
2 < 7 2° 3 E 
SY fe oS oe = s ¢ ’ + ise 
5 a - 3 = = 3 Ae (tee © 5s £\il2?7? 
= = = a > = 3 = mo > 3 > 2 ral x a 22 eé& 
Be ay 322 Seat 5 Hee ai cee .t Bf 22a tee ba en ee ee 
B48 O14. 2 tate O08 2 228 Sth 212 fe ie ee 
Burlington 694 32.5 15.5 88.0 65.5 51 waeain 5.6 1.41 36.6 7.0 24.8 70 57 51 77 169 119 102 9 19 35 128 10 
Charles City (U) '52 1013 25.7 7.8 84.8 62.3 46 Cae 4.2 1.15 31.4 9.9 ’ eee 49 74 121 126 111 .. 17 155 28 
Davenport (U) ’56 568 32.0 16.5 87.3 67.2 51 Fes ~: GP ean! (See ee ks) ee oe: Dae wae -. S23 0 9 32 338 11 
Des Moines (U) 807 31.4 14.2 87.6 66.6 50 bel he * Sennen 30.9 8.9 32.2 n69 n49 54 74 124 123 107 10 7 25 129 15 
Des Moines 948 30.8 13.3 86.8 65.6 50 10-19 4-20 4.9 1.08 30.7 8.7 30.0 71 56 47 70 102 165 102 9 15 27 138 13 
Dubuque (U) ’50 641 27.9 11.3 84.7 60.4 48 cece cosy) Si an. on an oo. 2 2a 48 73 114 136 11411 12 16 131 17 
Dubuque 1065 27.2 11.6 83.2 63.3 47... 5.0 1.11 32.8 8.1 35.9 73 59 so op Oe Sve 300 83 SF. 201558-35 
Sioux City 1094 28.9 9.2 88.4 64.2 48 4.4 .74 249 5.9 28.6 67 56 57 76 107 153 9610 20 33 151 19 
Waterloo 870 28.0 9.4 86.2 62.8 47 Teer wk 0 7A TS .. i ee 5 ee ne 75 5 19 20 159 20 
U: Urban site. n: Computed as of noon local time. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
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STATE LAND AREA (14th) 82,108 Sq. Mi. 
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John H. Sticher, Director, Kansas Industrial Development Commission, State Office Build- 
ing, Topeka, Kansas. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (31st) 1,905,299 


(1959 est. 2,153,600) 


REPUBLIC MARSHALL 


Jeweue 


POTTAWA 


MITCHELL TOMIE 
OSBORNE 


HARVEY 


BUTLER 


KINGMAN 


HARPER SUMNER COWLEY 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


Three physiographic regions may be distinguished within the state—the 
first, a small portion of the Ozark uplift in the extreme southeast corner; the 
second, the Prairie plains, covering approximately the eastern third of the 
state; the third, the Great Plains, covering the remaining area. Between the 
latter two there is only the most gradual transition. The entire state is prac- 
tically an undulating plain, gently sloping from west to east. There is also an 
inclination in the eastern half from north to south. The gently rolling prairie 
surface is diversified by an endless succession of broad plains, isolated hills 
and ridges and moderate valleys. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated 
population (000’s) in parentheses. 
Left marginal numeral indicates 
location of city on map. 


(1) Hutchinson 33,575 (37.5) 
(2) Kansas City 129,553 (131.2) 
(3) Salina 26,176 (36.2) 

(4) Topeka 78,791 (112.8) 
(5) Wichita 168,279 (253.1) 


Note—Shaded counties are those having a population 
per square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 


Percent 
Increase 
1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
Kansas 1,787 1,288 38.7 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 


United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Kansas te 19.2 73.1 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


Wages 
& Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Kansas 62.3 19.2 12.5 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 


U.S. Kansas 
PN. cs cca wets ohne 5.2 9.1 
Contract Construction. . 6.7 7.2 
Manufacturing......... 31.1 22.6 
Wholesale & Retail 

Raid alah ve ak x4. 19.4 20.5 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate.......... 4.7 3.9 
Transportation......... 5.4 8.1 
SNE ES cas bictveces 11.8 10.3 
Government........... 10.8 11.6 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 


U.S. Kansas 
cs ipa SE iae apenas 14,408 263 
Contract Construction.. 15,677 204 
Manufacturing......... 76,984 594 


Wholesale & Retail 
SU. ae aats oe Ss 49,389 591 


U.S. Kansas 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate.......... 10,608 86 
Transportation......... 13,559 223 
TUPI bin oe Cie eee 27,639 260 
Government........... 25,825 286 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN _INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 


U.S. Kansas 
Contract Construction... 136 128 
Manufacturing.......... 93 183 
Wholesale & Retail 
UNE 5 secs ese ws 67 72 
Finance, Insurance & 
Real Estate........... 146 200 
Transportation.......... 56 57 
CNS oss cu. eae 93 93 


Sock 


PLANT LOCATION 


“THE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK” 
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PLANT LOCATION 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 



































. Value added 
All Production 
employees workers by "S100 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 

Number ($1,000) Number (1,000) ($1,000) Unadjusted 

KANSAS, TOTAL. ........... 129,689 612,359 94,514 192,323 422,572 1,208,749 

Food & kindred products.......... 20,797 92,747 14,563 31,200 61,562 184,865 

Lumber & wood products......... 1,053 3,461 840 1,662 2,564 6,127 

Pulp, paper & eee. - eS are 1,986 8,851 1,537 3,256 6,524 18,689 

Printing & publishing. . 10,607 40,864 5,109 9,519 19,669 86,122 

Chemicals & products............. 7,420 36,053 4,841 8,728 24,389 108,711 

Petroleum & coal products. fee GS tS 4,477 26,068 3,438 6,885 19,179 84,103 

Primary metal industries........ .. 1,463 6,155 1,281 2,523 5,093 10,090 

Fabricated metal products Clee 6,004 26,058 4,462 8,682 16,753 43,866 

Transportation equipment....... .. 53,688 282,248 40,614 86, 189 200,912 488,391 
Administrative & auxiliary...... i 415 2,02 edad bail 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


KANSAS $93.98 $93.77 $94.08 
Topeka 96.50 104.20 93.88 
Wichita 98.30 97.89 99.51 

Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 

KANSAS 40.8 40.7 41.6 
Topeka 41.9 43.7 41.5 
Wichita 39.7 396 41.2 

Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 

KANSAS $2.30 $2.30 $2.26 
Topeka 2.30 2.38 2.26 
Wichita 2.48 2.47 2.42 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


KANSAS 560.5 557.6 550.0 
Topeka 48.9 48.7 48.6 
Wichita 123.7. 123.6 123.3 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


KANSAS 120.5 120.7 117.5 
Topeka 6.9 6.8 6.6 
Wichita 47.6 47.9 47.8 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


duly, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP C* 
Wichita No Change No Change 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov,, 1959 
Coffeyville- 
Independence- 
Parsons No Change No Change 
Pittsburg ” = 


7. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
8,422 5,530 5,986 1.7 
1958 


Annual Average—12,684 Rate (%) 3.6 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 


Annual Average—8,481 Rate (%) 2.4 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 
INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 


TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (zhcu- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & | New Machinery 
Expenditures Additions to Piant and Equipment 
89,229 41,008 48,221 


2. 1954—- MANUFACTURING EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
added by 
Major industry manufacture 
Group unadjusted 
All employees ($1,000) 
DR i ditnrnvetdes 131,432 1,049,291 
Food & kindred prods. 23,451 173,989 
Lumber & wood 
SE, oniaatnca cow 1,209 6,174 
Pulp, paper & prods. 1,860 16,605 
Printing & publihsing 7,893 54,265 
Chemicals & prods... 9,407 - 109,561 
Petroleum & coal 
a caw 9 4,343 51,096 
Primary metal 
industries........ 891 5,280 
Fabricated metal 
“Sith a GR Grea 5,771 42,891 
Transportation equipt. 54,644 413,316 


Administrative & 
auxiliary......... 415 


1957 —For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


Kansas City 

ELLSWORTH GREEN, JR., Exec. Mgr., 
Kansas City, Kansas, Chamber of Com- 
merce, P. O. Box L 





Parsons 


WILLIAM H. CALDWELL, Executive V. P., 
Mid-America, Inc. 


Salina 


LELAND SRACK, cay Mgr., City Hall 
Bldg., Fifth & Ash Sts. 


Topeka 


WAYNE DAWSON, Exec. V. Pres., Topeka 
Chamber of Commerce, 112 W. 7th. 

JOHN H. STICHER, Dir., Kansas Ind. Dev. 
Commission, State Office Bldg. 


Wichita 
GEORGE E. BILLINGS, Director, Industrial 
Development Services, Kansas Gas & Elec- 


tric Co. 
H. W. KRATZER, Mgr.-Indus. Dept., Wichita 
Chamber of Commerce, 300 Miller Bldg. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 

(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Hutchinson 1, 2, 3, 4, 12 

Kansas City 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13 
Salina 1, 2, 3, 9, 12 

Topeka 1, 2, 3, 9, 12, 13, 16 

Wichita 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

2. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 

3. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

4. Hutchinson & Northern Ry., Hutch- 
inson. 

5. Chicago Great Western Ry., 303 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

6. Kansas & Missouri Ry. & Terminal 
Co., 1709 Minnesota Ave., Kansas 
City 2. 

7. Kansas City, Kaw Valley R.R., 
Minnesota Ave., Kansas City 2. 

8. Kansas City Southern Ry., 114 W. 
Eleventh St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

9. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Neb. 

10. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

11. Midland Valley R.R., Muskogee, 
Okla. 
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AIRLINES (E2) 


12. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Airfield, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 
16, Colo. 
13. Air Taxi: 
Apache Piper Sales, Inc., Fairfax Air- 
port, Kansas City. 
Central Aircraft Charter Service, 
Municipal Airport, Topeka. 
14. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
15. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change. Park, Dallas, Texas 
16. Central Airlines, Inc., Meacham 


Field, Fort Worth, Texas 


17. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 
Louis 21, Mo. 














OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (E9) 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry., 
Muskogee, Okla. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 7 Class I and 19 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCE IN MILES 
from Wichita to: 

Chicago, Ill.—733 

New Orleans, La.—862 

New York, N. Y.—1,441 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,753 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 

Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 
Combination: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 

tractor-semitrailer. 

Weight—Wheel: Low pressure pneu- 
matic tire: 9,000 pounds; high 
pressure pneumatic, solid rubber 
or cushion tire: 8,000 pounds. 

Axle: Low pressure pneumatic 
tires: 18,000 pounds; high pres- 
sure pneumatic, solid rubber or 
cushion tires: 16,000 pounds. 

Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly own, 5; publicly owned, 2. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 1,695,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1962 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
123,000; 1960—115,000; 1961—-135,000; 
1962—60,000. Total—433,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—3,502,000,000 KWH; $56,- 
114,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
6,763. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 6,000; Utili- 
ties, 6,000; Undeveloped—290,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 48. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 425. 


West North Central States—KANSAS 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31 1958: (F6) 20,233,- 
847 million cu. ft. 


9. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 49,100. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 2,864.1 millions of 
therms. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—749,000 
short tons; natural gas—587 billion cu. 
ft.; crude petroleum—123,614,000 bbls. 
of 42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Hutchinson—le, 2g, 5g 

Kansas City—3e, 2g 

Salina—leg 

Topeka—leg, 2g 

Wichita—4e, 2g, 5g 


UTILITIES 
1. Kansas Power and Light Co. 
800 Kansas Ave., Topeka 
2. Gas Service Co. 
700 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
3. Kansas City Bd. of Pub. Uts. 
Sixth and Ann Ave., Kansas City 
4. Kansas Gas and Elec. Co. 
201 N. Market St., Wichita 
5. Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp. 
411 Beacon Bldg., Wichita 2 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (F5, F7) 

Empire District Electric Co.—(e) 

602 Joplin St., Joplin, Mo. 

Kansas City Power & Light Co.—(e) 
1330 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Nebraska Natural Gas Co., Inc., 
Phillipsburg—(g) 

Westerner Light & Telephone Co., Inc. 
—(e) 

2015 Forest Ave., Great Bend 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 

Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 186,500 -095 
Franchise Tax 605,188 .309 
Income Tax 29,025,767 14.830 
Property Tax 8,304,083 4.243 
Alcoholic Beverage 


Tax 3,673,673 1.877 
Gasoline'Tax ™* 38,398,966 19.620 
Severance'Tax “™ 482,428 -246 


Motor Vehicle Tax 20,362,960 10.404 
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Motor Carrier Tax 1,598,533 -817 
Ci Tax 8,479,012 4.332 
alt Extracts Tax 1,821,672 -931 

Sales Tax 72,022,009 36.799 
Use Tax Included ‘in Sales Tax 
Express ies Tax 269,680 .138 
Insurance Tax 6,050,901 3.902 
Inheritance Tax 2,477,730 1.266 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 10,545,595 

Total $195,717,651* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
169; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—426. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES $2,416.5; DEPOSITS, $2,- 
171.3. (H1) 


Kansas is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 10. (H2) “Offices,” “agencies” or 
“stations” for limited purposes, as dis- 
tinguished from “branches,” permitted 
under certain circumstances. (H3) 


47 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 


of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK IN 
WICHITA, 200 E. Douglas, Wichita 1, 
A. W. Kincade, Pres. and Chairman of 
Board, (000’s) Capital $5,000, Surplus 
$7,500, Deposits $159,751. 


Other principal U.S. commercial 
banks in state based on total re- 
sources, 6-30-59: (HI) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, 
601 Minnesota Ave., Kansas City 17, 
W. J. Breidenthal, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,000, Surplus $2,000, Deposits $49,650. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
TOPEKA, 535 Kansas Ave., Topeka, R. 
Charles Clevenger, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$2,500, Surplus $3,000, Deposits $73,808. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN WICHI- 
TA, 105 No. Main, Wichita 2, Paul H. 
Woods, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,000, 
Surplus $5,000, Deposits $94,123. 
(Continued on page 218) 













NEW ... CURRENT 
PLANT LOCATION, unlike most © 
- annuals, has different editorial © 
material in each succeeding edi- © 
tion. To be specific, this, the 1960 © 
~ book, has 90% new or thoroughly © 
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(Cont.} ey nay (crude) hardwood 3,365; Net Annual Growth, 
thous. 42- 1952—total 178, softwood less than one- 
RAW MATERIALS nag 121,705 366,332 half million, hardwood 178; Net Annual 
Pumice (thous.)..... Cut, 1952—total 28, softwood less than 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) So 1,018 10,353 one-half million, hardwood 28. Growing 
1957 Sand & gravel (thous) 9,345 6,175 stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 
ay oy Stone (thous.)...... 10,412 11,926 1953—total 954, softwood 8, hardwood 
Mineral oheraiee Value Zinc (recoverable 946; Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 
stated) (thousands) cont. of ores, etc.). 15,859 3,679 39, softwood less than one-half million, 
Cement (thous. 376- : hardwood 39; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
Ib. bbls.)......... 8,178 $24,814 Value of items thet cannot be total 8, softwood less than one-half 
disclosed: Gypsum, stone (di- ee 
Clays (thous.)...... 909 1,240 mension end crashed eand- million, hardwood 8. 
Coal (thous.)....... 749 3,331 stone), and values indicated ec sannsce:cccammmmacosnennsnnssetcnenaamnans nace 
Helium (thous. cu. ft.) 36,743 570 by footnote *.............. 1,191 4 — er 
Lead (recoverable Total Kansas............... 505,084 | A ndard Yardstick 
cont. of ores, etc.). 4,257 1,217 * Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- » Every fact and figure in PLANT 
Natural gas dividual company confidential data. LOCATION is from an authorita- 
Natural-gas liquids: FORESTS (12) — pletely objective and gives the 





co = 119.247 6.569 Total forest land, 1953, 1,668,000 acres. 
LP-gases Sat ie f ; Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 


(thous. gals.).... 103,494 4,042 Volume, 1953—total 3,371, softwood 6, 


-user a standard yardstick 
; throughout. 





CLIMATE “!) 


Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 















































TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES Yo % OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise 2 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset - s Temperature 
: - 
STATION Zé E z e = 5 a ae 
r > “i . eee g 3 
GS aie oe Be $ 3 Ba fe 
Oy Re So ae ee a ie Pa ee ja 2397 
3S > > > > $ 4 s 4 s 8 § s =- 8 as <o = z > s s z 
= 2 = = = 2 = = & € ores £9 2. 2 88 S 2 $ ee 
re} é 3 3 es a oe 6 < = &}1}2 2142 216 Sie 6&6 F/R SAK 
Concordia (U) 1375 37.6 18.6 91.2 68.7 54 4.2 59 254 4.3 206 63 46 60 79 142 96 87 7 12 48117 7 
Dodge City 2594 42.0 18.6 92.9 66.9 55 3.0 9 205 46 203 58 46 67 77 140 115 78 6 26 63 127 2 
Goodland 3645 39.3 12.3 90.9 60.2 49 38 Si 13.2 5.2 31.1 S33 4 oe 141 94 7611 32 59156 8 
Topeka (U) 926 39.8 20.8 91.8 69.4 55 4.6 1.00 32.2 va os i ag 142 101 97 .. 48106 4 
T a 877 38.8 18.6 90.7 67.7 54 4.6 .97 340 5.5 20.2 64 56 50 64 118 148 96 6 12 56128 4 
Wichita (U) ’55 1372 41.3 22.6 92.3 69.4 57 ses coer 40 £8 CFT 823 WSO C8 8 Bie fe 4 lk we S 
Withica 1321 41.3 22.6 92.3 69.4 57 11-1 4-5 4.9 .98 30.7 3.1 12.7 62 45 60 80 131 135 2 3 #86 613° 


U: Urban site. “Less than %. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 





CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Jan. 1—New Year’s Day. All the states, District of Co- July 4—Independence Day. All! the states, District of Co- 
lumbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. lumbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


‘a a Sept. 5—Labor Day. (First Monday in September.) All 
Feb. 12—Lincoln’s Birthday. All the states and Virgin the states, District of Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto 


Islands, with the following exceptions—Ala., D. of C., Fla., Rico, Virgin Islands. 
Ga., Hawaii, Idaho, La., Me., Mass., Miss., N. C., Okla., 


R. L, S. C., Tex., Va., Wyo. (In Ark. a memorial day.) Oct. 12—Columbus Day. All the states and Puerto Rico, 


with the following exceptions—Alaska, D. of C., Hawaii, 
Feb. 22—Washington’s Birthday. All the states, District of Idaho, Me., Miss., N. C., S. C., S. D., Tenn., Va., Wyo. (It 
é aa is Fraternal Day in Alabama; Discovery Day in Indiana, 
Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. North Dakota and Ohio; Landing Day in Wisconsin; in Ar- 
April 15—Good Friday. Arkansas (a memorial day), kansas, Iowa and Oregon, a memorial day; in Michigan and 
; 4 a ee , Oklahoma, an optional holiday.) 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, North Da- Nov. 11—Veterans, or Armistice Day. All the states, 
kota, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Canal Zone, Guam (a me- District of Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, 


morial day), Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. In California Virgin Islands. (In Oklahoma, an optional holiday.) 


from 12 noon to 3 p.m. In Wisconsin from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. Nov. 24—Thanksgiving Day. (Always the fourth Thurs- 


day in November.) All states, District of Columbia, Canal 
May 30—Memorial or Decoration Day. All the States, Zone, Guam, all Rico, Virgin Telands. 


District of Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, Vir- Dec. 2 D tl th rake 

gin Islands, with the following exceptions—Ala., Ga., Miss., Pie as Zone potas wd = Wek lee 
N. C., S. C., Tex. (In Florida, memorial day for veterans of (South Carolina and the Virgin Islands also observe Second 
all wars; in Virginia, Confederate Memorial Day.) Christmas Day, Dec. 26.) 
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PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 


SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 
Percent 
Increase 
1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
Minnesota 1,850 1,256 47.3 
2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 


PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 


United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Minnesota 10.2 14.8 75.1 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


Wages 
& Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Minnesota 62.5 19.3 12.0 


Note — Shaded counties are 
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James W. Clark, Commissioner, Minnesota Department of Business Develop- 
ment, 213 State Office Building, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


STATE LAND AREA (12th) 80,009 Sq. Mi. 


. STATE POPULATION, 1950 (18th) 2,982,483 
(1959 est. 3,352,800) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 

(7) Austin 23,100 (27.4) 

(1) Duluth 104,511 (110.2) 

(2) Minneapolis 521,718 (557.1) 

(8) Richfield 17,502 (45.9) 

(3) Rochester 29,885 (36.0) 

(4) St. Cloud 28,410 (31.5) 

(2) St. Louis Park 22,644 (47.2) 

(5) St. Paul 311,349 (342.8) 

(6) Winona 25,031 (27.5) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


An extensive height of land in the north cen- 
tral part of the state determines the course 
of three great continental river systems whose 
waters flow from this height northward to Hud- 
son Bay, eastward to the Atlantic, and south- 
ward to the Gulf of Mexico. The highest point 
in the state is in the Misquah hills north of 
Lake Superior. Glacial action not only deter- 
mined the direction and character of Minne- 
sota’s rivers, but made numerous swamps and 
is responsible for its lakes, of which there are 
nearly 10,000. The lakes in the south are gen- 
erally broad and shallow, while those in the 
north are deep with ragged, rocky, pine-covered 
shores. 


those 


having a population per square mile 


of 50 or more. (Census of 


1950) 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 


TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 

U.S Minnesota 
Peete ko caches. aks §.2 10.3 
Contract Construction. . 6.7 8.1 
Manufacturing......... 31.1 22.7 
Wholesale & Retail 

Trade.. .. 19.4 21.0 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate. . Pins 4.7 4.7 
Transportation. . : 5.4 6.9 
Services. . OPIN 11.0 
Government. ees Wh RRS 10.8 10.0 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 

U.S. Minnesota 


Ne ie a sans a od 14,408 549 
Contract Construction... 15,677 372 
Manufacturing......... 76,984 968 
Wholesale & Retail 

TUR es eck eS 49,389 970 





U.S. Minnesota 


Real Estate.......... 10,608 bor 
Transportation......... 13,559 31 
RT 27,639 463 
Government.........-- 25,825 421 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 

U.S. Minnesota 


Contract Construction. 136 159 
Manufacturing.......... 93 102 
Wholesale & Retail 

Trade.. ase 67 59 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate. . ea ee 1 rd 

ansportation. . Aes See 56 
Peer RR ene PE LER ote a 93 109 


, PLANT LOCATION 
“THE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK” 
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PLANT LOCATION 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 



































; Value added 
All Production 
by manufacture 
employees workers ($1,000) 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 

Number ($1,009) Number (1,000) ($1,000) Unadjusted 
MINNESOTA, TOTAL........ 230,118 1,055,966 161,692 322,949 659,178 1,999,417 
Food & kindred products.......... 52,181 234,628 37,962 79,523 158,407 520,389 
Textile mill products. .. as ¥ 2,381 8,563 1,576 2,940 4,806 12,892 
Apparel & related products a 9,947 27,234 8,489 14,881 20,336 41,166 
Lumber & wood products......... 8,813 32,110 7,658 13,812 25,139 56,349 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 2,848 13,281 2,127 4,016 8,033 21,207 
Pulp, paper & products ...... p 17,144 88,926 11,323 23,692 51,592 192,505 
Printing & publishing............. 20,098 93,740 11,976 21,349 51,856 149,688 
Chemicals & products............. 6,329 29,179 4,302 8,342 17,767 119,826 
Petroleum & coal products. brane 947 5,179 642 1,342 3,274 12,994 
Rubber products... . + Pe 800 3,422 713 1,281 2,783 6,706 
Leather & leather goods. es 7 1,767 6,659 1,459 2,771 4,700 10,955 
Stone, clay & glass products ....... 5,327 22,720 4,529 9,010 16,520 39,123 
Primary metal industries.......... 6,540 33,487 5,667 10,701 26,194 53,092 
Fabricated metal products. . ee 53,925 9,247 18,201 37,391 100,552 
Machinery, except electrical. . . 32,135 147,476 22,320 46,174 90,482 238,569 
Transportation equipment. . 8,293 40,217 6,108 12,917 28,201 103 ,629 

Administrative & auxiliary........ 5,484 30,366 ee nt 

2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS GROUP D* 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN Duluth- 


MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 
Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


MINNESOTA $90.80 $91.78 $87.92 
Duluth 85.81 89.35 91.47 
Minneapolis- 

St. Paul 96.12 96.87 92.27 
Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 

MINNESOTA 40.7 40.8 +0.7 
Duluth 38.1 39.2 37.5 
Minneapolis- 

St. Paul 40.5 40.7 40.3 
Average Hourly Earnings 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

MINNESOTA $2.22 $2.25 $2.16 
Duluth 2.25 2.28 2.44 
Minneapolis- 

St. Paul 2.37 2.38 2.29 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sent. 

1959 1959 1958 

MINNESOTA 928.0 919.0 926.3 

Duluth 36.3 36.2 41.2 
Minneapolis- 

St. Paul 536.4 $3508 53732 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

MINNESOTA 223.3 233.1. 238.5 

Duluth 5.7 5.5 8.1 
Minneapolis- 

St. Paul 149.4 152.3 145.8 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP C* 
Minneapolis- 
St. Paul No Change No Change 


Superior, Wisc. No Change No Change 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
35,045 16,024 12,795 1.9 
1958 


Annual Average—35,827 Rate (%) 5.4 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 
Annual Average—22,284 Rate (%) 3.5 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & New Machinery 
Expenditures Additions to Plant and Equipment 
101,880 30,039 71,841 


2. 1954-—- MANUFACTURING _-__ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 

added by 

Major industry manufacture 

Group unadjusted 

All employees ($1,000) 

: beeches 208,506 1,594,505 

Food & kindred prods. 49,470 398,774 

Textile mill prods... 2,944 14,822 
Apparel & related 

NI «ain. fuss 50: 8,971 38,962 

Lumber & wood prods. 8,585 46,818 

Furniture & fixtures. 2,672 16,992 

Pulp, paper & prods. 15,428 173,960 

Printing & publishing 19,450 138,625 

Chemicals & prods.. . 5,288 102,484 
Petroleum & coal 

SS aries hs as c's 940 12,219 

Rubber prods....... 653 5,546 
Leather & leather 

CON ei scat Kes 1,599 8,070 


Stone, clay & glass 

WOR. ok sh 50403 0% 5,119 31,029 
Primary metal 

industries........ 5,911 34,079 
Fabricated metal 

MMR, cctaeabes 9,707 72,255 
Machinery, excep 

electrical......... 23,492 178,174 
Transportation equipt. 6,852 63,452 
Administrative & 

QUMOry... 2.2.00 5,484 


1957 For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth 


EMERY D. HOENSHELL, Dir., Duluth In- 
| gg Bureau, Medical Arts Bldg., 2nd 
oor. 


Minneapolis 
D. W. GUSTAFSON, Dir.-Ind Dev., First Na- 


tional Bank, Fifth & Marquette. 
SAMUEL F. McGOWAN, Dir.-Area Dev., 
Northern States Power Co., 15 S. Fifth St. 


St. Paul 

FRANK E. CLAWSON, Asst. General Mgr., 
Port we City of St. Paul, Rm. 845, 
sa i li & Court House. 

DUNCAN, Dir., Ind & Agric, Dev., 

Great Northern Railway System., 175 E. 

R. O. SELBY, V. P.-Dir.-Ind. Dev., First 
National Bank. 

Winona 

Ss. F a President, Winona National 

JOSEPH F F. RHODERICK, Mgr. & Exec. Dir., 
Winona Ind. Dev. Assoc., Commerce & 
Industry Bldg. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Austin 2, 10 

Duluth 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 20, 28 

Minneapolis 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
a3, 34, 35, 16, 17, 28, 20, 28, 22. 24, 
ys ee BS 

Richfield 15 

Rochester 1, 2, 10, 11, 21, 25, 26, 27 

St. Cloud 6, 7 

St. Louis Park 2, 12, 15 

St. Paul 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 16, 
20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27 

Winona 1, 2, 9, 10, 19, 20 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. Chicago & North Western Ry., 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Il. 

2. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 
6, Ill. 

3. Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range Ry., 
Wolvin Bldg., Duluth 2. 

4. Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic R.R., 
Main St., Marquette, Mich. 

5. Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Ry. 
(CNR), 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
3, Ill. 

6. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1. 


7. Northern Pacific Ry., 176 E. Sth St., 
St. Paul 1. 





en 




















. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie R.R. (Soo), First National-Soo 
Line Bldg., Minneapolis 2. 

9. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

10. Chicago Great Western Ry., 303 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

11. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, II. 

12. Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry., 111 E. 
Franklin Ave., Minneapolis 4. 

13. Minneapolis, Anoka and Cuyuna 
Range R.R., (Fridley, Minn., P.O. 
Columbia Heights Branch), Min- 
neapolis 21. 

14. Minneapolis 
neapolis 1. 

15. Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern 
Ry., 911 Hennepin Ave., Min- 
neapolis 3. 

16. Minnesota Transfer Ry., Union De- 
pot, St. Paul 1. 

17. Minnesota Western Ry., 111 E. 
Franklin Ave., Minneapolis 4. 

18. Railway Transfer Co. of The City 
of Minneapolis, 1012-2nd St., South, 
Minneapolis 15. 

19. Green Bay & Western R.R., P.O. 

Box 1307, Green Bay, Wis. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


20. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 
34th Ave., South, Minneapolis 50. 

21. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

22. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington 1, 
D.C. 

23. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

24. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

25. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 1. 

26. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 
Louis 21, Mo. 

27. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion) Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

28. Northern Airlines, Box 1041, Fargo, 
N. D. 


Eastern Ry., Min- 


OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 
STATE: (Class 1 Road) (E9) 

Illinois Central R. R., 

135 E. Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, IIl. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (E8) 
Mutual Distributing, Inc., 954 Hersey 
St., St. Paul. 

Northwest Dairy Fwd. Co., 9th Ave. 
West and Railroad Sts., Duluth 2. 
Twin City Shippers Assn., Foot of Sib- 
ley St., St. Paul. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 23 Class I and 26 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Minneapolis to: 





West North Central States--MINNESOTA 


Chicago, Ill.—418 
New Orleans, La.—1,281 
New York, N. Y.—1,250 
San Francisco, Calif.—2,048 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 

13 feet, 6 inches for automobile 
transports. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle; 40 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 

Combination: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trail- 
er; tractor-semitrailer. 

Weight—Wheel: 9,000 pounds. 

Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (E7) 

Sivertson Bros., 366 Lake Ave., S., Du- 
luth 2. 
Service: Grand Portage and Isle Roy- 
ale. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 4; publicly owned, 11. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 1,947,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1960 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
228,250; 1960—220,200. Total—448,450. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—3,488,000,000 KWH; $77,- 
520,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
7,233. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 191,000; 
Utilities, 156,000; industrial, 35,000. Un- 
developed—231,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 9; 
combined gas, 2; manufactured gas, 1; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 8. Number of com- 
munities in state served through mains: 
120. 


8. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 29,900. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 1,376.2 millions of 
therms. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


(Continued on page 222) 
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Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” Abn. 5 


Austin—le, 2g 
Duluth—3e, 4g 
Minneapolis—Se, 6g 
Richfield—Se, 6g 
Rochester—7e, 8g 

St. Cloud—Seg 

St. Louis Park—Se, 6g 
St. Paul-—Seg 
Winona—9Ye, 10g 


UTILITIES 

1. Austin Bd. of W. E. G. and P. Com. 
419 E. Water St., Austin 

2. City of Austin Gas Dept. 
Austin 

3. Minnesota Power and Light Co. 
30 W. Superior St., Duluth 

4. City of Duluth W. G. and S. T. Dept. 
414-16 W. ist. St., Duluth 

5. Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 
15 S. Fifth St., Minneapolis 

6. Minneapolis Gas Co. 
739 Marquett Ave., Minneapolis 2 

7. Rochester Dept. of Pub. Utilities 
425 Second Ave., N. E., Rochester 

8. Peoples Natural Gas Div., Northern 
Nat. Gas Co. 
2223 Dodge St., Omaha, Nebraska 

9. Miss. Valley Pub. Service Co. 
79 E. Third St., Winona 

10. Northern States Power Co. (Wis.) 
100 N. Barstow St., Eau Claire 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (F5, F7) 

Interstate Power Co.—(eg) 

1000 Main St., Dubuque, Iowa 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co.—(eg) 
831 Second Ave., S. Minneapolis 2 
Otter Tail Power Co.—(e) 

215 S. Cascade St., Fergus Falls 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 


PLANT LOCATION 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
OF MINNEAPOLIS, 620 Marquette 
Ave., Minneapolis 40, John A. Moor- 
head, Pres., (000’s) Capital $15,000, Sur- 
plus $17,000, Deposits $453,212. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 419 
Robert St., St. Paul, R. O. Bishop, Pres., 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 
TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 





630 meReR Yield Percentage  (000’s) Capital $2,500, Surplus $3,500, 
Initial Taxes 385,214 124 Deposits $100,160. 
Income Tax 102,575,953 33.081 
alotantlc Menerege 19,918,877 6.424 THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
Tax 15,396,653 4.965 ST. PAUL, 332 Minnesota St., St. Paul, 
yee Any 9 — Philip H. Nason, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
Royalty Tax 19,536,820 6.301 $10,000, Surplus $20,000, Deposits 
Motor Vehicle Tax 40,234,467 12.976 $322,174 
Cigarette Tax 14,920,456 4.812 . 
Public Utilities Tax 20,796,408 6.707 
— riba 9,040,339 2.916 
inheritence Ten 6,930,109 2.235 RAW MATERIALS 
Gift Tax : 161,527 .052 
Unemployment 19,919,647 MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 
Total $310,075,424* 1957 
*Total state tax collections do not include the anes 
unemployment compensation tax. Mineral Value 
“steted). (thousands) 
SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: + Com): ) Pe 97 113 
ron ore (usabie 
See table on page 23. (thous. long tons, 
gr. wgt.)......00. 67,656 541,474 
LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: ie oo ore 
¥ to 35 percent 
See All-State Charts on page 24. Sn) (thous. long 
— gr. wgt.)..... 692,295 “A 
neato cies ak Cah 1,300 
FINANCE a (thous.) 28,493 19,385 
St as 5 8,175 
NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— —8*0¢ (hous) : 
179; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS Value of items that cannot be 
AND TRUST COs.—509. TOTAL RE- disclosed: Abrasive stones, 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL — fire — geen 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- (crushed sandstone, ’calcar- 
SOURCES, $4,722.9; DEPOSITS, $4, cone conti, biedeel dunan 
234.8. (H1) tal sulfur, and values indi- 
sh Se oe. - , Ce Oe NN FF a disease 15,571 
Minnesota is in Federal Reserve District Bey fend oa a 2 
No. 9. (H2) Branch banking prohibited. ‘ oo wap gebaale ba deder IN meg 
(H3) * Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 


dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (12) 
Total forest land, 1953, 19,344,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 12,538, softwood 
5,039, hardwood 7,499; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 788, softwood 328, 
hardwood 460; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
* total 242, softwood 124, hardwood 118. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft,: Net 


109 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, Sth at Marquette, Minne- 
apolis 2, Gordon Murray, Pres., (000’s) 















































detailed information contact them at any Capital $15,000, Surplus $17,000, De- Volume, 1953—total 7,235, softwood 
of the following addresses: posits $398,778. 2,829, hardwood 4,406. 
CLIMATE ‘!!) 
Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. | SHINE NUMBER 
DATES %o Yo OF 
MO.—DAY POSS 
Sunrise 2 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset . < Temperature 
: ds 
STATION rae E E E « - does 5% et gee 
. a > 
elif elf ¢£ a . 2 Sis 23 : 
5 3 = é £ = ° si- ¢ » et Am ae 
2 = = = = - s = = > Bie fie ea ye ae ee 
cts 20 Sle. Piss 2a 8. gee 28.) he ee eS eae. @ 
Bid B42 21848 Be 2 RULERS Te 2 oie 2 he 
Duluth (U) 1162 18.7 1.9 75.8 558 39 .... .... 3.7 1.00 26.6 11.1 56.0 74 61 46 67 110 136 12616 37 2 173 41 
Duluth 1409 17.2 -.7 76.8 56.0 38 10-3 5-13 43 1.20 29.7 166 785 73 61 51 67 82 179 133 22 51 2 189 50 
International Falls 1179 13.6 -7.7 78.6 53.0 36 .... .... 3.7 .85 24.1 10.8 61.2 69 57 .. .. 83 177 13719 12 4 198 66 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 830 23.1 6.1 84.9 63.3 45 10-13 4-30 4.2 .80 24.7 6.4 41.4 71 54 49 69 105 158 113 12 12 16 156 29 
Rochester S007 20.5 SE GAS G4 0 lack cece 48 1 34.41 A Th 8 = UC OO a 8s 2S 
Rochester "51 1017 23.5 5.1 84.2 59.4 44.5 4.3 .75 284 85 42.4 67 55 78 152 105 13 16 14 166 34 
St. Clou 1034 20.7 .2 83.2 58.0 41 3.8 .69 24.1 68 42.9 71 57 95 162 11013 20 11 178 43 
St. Paul $52 703 22.3 6.5 84.9 63.7 45 4.2 87 265 89 41.2 69 51 104 331 11413 9 12 154 32 


U: Urban site. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
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of Business and Administration, Jefferson Building, Jefferson City, Missouri. 


STATE LAND AREA (19th) 69,226 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (11th) 3,954,653 
(1959 est. 4,310,500) 
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CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 
Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 
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(1) Columbia 31,974 (46.1) 

(2) Independence 36,963 (57.1) 
(3) Jefferson City 25,099 (32.5) 
(4) Joplin 38,711 (42.6) 

(5) Kansas City 456,622 (520.2) 
(10) Kirkwood 18,640 (29.4) 

(6) St. Joseph 78,588 (91.5) 

(7) St. Louis 856,796 (872.2) 
(11) Sedalia 20,354 (26.8) 

(8) Springfield 66,731 (102.2) 
(9) University City 39,892 (57.1) 
(10) Webster Groves 23,390 (29.0) 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


Missouri is divided into four distinct physiographic regions: the old, the glaciated, 
the river plains, and the Ozark highland. The old plains region occupies 
about one-fifth of the area of the state, and is situated south of the 
Missouri River and west of the Ozark highland. The glaciated plains occupy the 
major portion of the state north of the Missouri River. The river plains are flat 
areas varying in width from less than a mile to as much as 8 or 10 mi. along the 
main streams, but in the southeastern area the river plain is from 30 to 60 mi. 
wide. The Ozark highland occupies about two-fifths of the state. It extends into 
Missouri in a northeastern direction from the Arkansas border. 


Note—Shaded counties are those having a population 
per square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF __ ions of dollars) (B2) 
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MI S SOU RI James D. Idol, Director, Missouri Division of Resources & Development, Department 





4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- U.S. Missouri 
PERSONAL INCOME DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- Pissbee, Popes & ‘sehen 
a eS. SONOS sé ic scadee > 
1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- oe ar edateieet corr Transportation......... 13,559 448 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- DUCTION—1957 (B3) Tine ENISHI CA 27,639 655 
1957 (dollars) (B1) os sisseuri Government........... 25,825 483 
Percent : 
Increase PS is oe Co ok 5.2 7.1 
1957 1947 1947-1957 Contract Construction. . 6.7 6.4 6. PERCENT CHANGES IN _ INDI- 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 Manufacturing......... 31.1 28.2 VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
Missouri 1,940 1,221 58.9 Wholesale & Retail NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
Ras mig! Seay bss 5 0rs 19.4 21.7 STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 
2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF ig ny Sones & ae U.S. Missouri 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- Transportation. : j : ; 5.4 7.5 Contract Construction... 136 111 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) PERSE AS CNRS SES oie 11.8 11.6 Manufacturing. . wseeeees 93 104 
Private Government........... 10.8 8.7 Wholesale & Retail 
i Farm Government Non-Farm WOM Sires eiinte > eas 67 57 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 Finance, Insurance & 
Missouri 7.2 14.6 78.1 5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- Real Estate........... 146 = 136 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- "ansportation.......... = aE 





INCOME, 1955 (B2) U.S. Missouri 
Wages Farms............--.. 14,408 544 PLANT LOCATION 
& Proprietors’ Property Contract Construction.. 15,677 430 
Salaries Income Income. =) Manufacturing......... 76,984 1,669 “THE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK” 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 Wholesale & Retail 
Missouri 64.4 16.4 12.6 y RCA Me Sa 49,389 1,378 SESRanan cee 
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PLANT LOCATION 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 



































, Value added 
All Production by manufacture 
emp.oyees workers ($1,000) 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 
Number ($1,000) Number (1,000) ($1,000) Unadjusted 
MISSOURI, TOTAL........... 400,153 1,757,697 296,204 575,990 1,135,529 3,296,475 
Food & kindred products.......... 53,352 244,373 36,546 75,890 151,057 541,408 
Apparel & related products........ 39,553 108,423 34,310 62,686 85,143 160,970 
Lumber & wood products “ye 6,569 19,333 5,675 11,183 15,274 33,954 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 7,089 28,358 5,709 10,705 20,207 44,850 
Pulp, paper & products.. ..... . Ses 49,920 9,900 19,430 35,202 105,659 
Printing & publishing. .... .... 26,750 124,824 17,382 32,475 74,374 193,992 
Chemicals & products ane ra = 92,713 12,120 23,854 51,464 283,915 
Petroleum & coal aa. : aad 2,729 15,458 1,942 3,841 9,840 38,483 
Rubber products.... . re + 870 3,476 626 1,184 2,060 8,145 
Leather & leather goods. Tre . 38,347 108,519 34,983 61,477 90,280 202,530 
Stone, clay & glass products... .... 15,376 77,400 12,977 25,861 59,564 160,715 
Primary metal industries.......... 13,200 67,140 10,883 20,692 50,248 110,620 
Fabricated metal products --s 26008 11348 18,003 35,252 76,647 203,715 
Machinery, except electrical 25,844 124,786 19,146 38,761 84,213 224,504 
Electrical machinery..... .... 25,261 118,086 18,756 37,224 77,118 196,691 
Transportation equipment cat 56,254 306,139 41,312 84,831 198,359 660,339 
Instruments & related products. . 2,749 10,804 1,775 3,513 6,563 19,997 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 13,951 80,245 ye pei rune 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 

MISSOURI $86.23 $85.59 $81.83 
Kansas City (1) 94.74 92.85 
St. Louis 96.41 96.12 90.95 


Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


MISSOURI 39.5 40.0 39.0 
Kansas City (1) 40.2 40.7 
St. Louis 39.5 40.2 39.4 


Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


MISSOURI $2.18 $2.14 $2.09 
Kansas City (1) 2.36 2.28 
St. Louis 2.44 2.39 2.31 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


MISSOURI 1,297.9 1,284.7 1,281.2 
Kansas City 380.3 380.8 373.3 
St. Louis 716.1 709.5 705.0 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 


1959 1958 
MISSOURI 382.2 383.8 368.0 
Kansas City 101.2 102.0 98.9 
St. Louis 265.1 264.4 254.8 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


duly, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP C* 
Kansas City No Change No Change 
St. Louis - oa 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
Cape Girardeau No Change No Change 
Flat River 


Joplin > ¥ 
Washington ” 9 


7. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
30,985 24,183 27,618 3.0 
1958 


Annual Average—47,320 Rate (%) 5.1 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 


Annual Average—29,969 Rate (%) 3.2 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & New Machi 
Expenditures Additions to Piant and Equipmen 
174,219 56,370 117,849 


2. 1954—- MANUFACTURING__ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 


added by 

Major industry manufacture 

Group unadjusted 

All employees ($1,000) 

TM ccd eeeeceos 382,430 2,727,266 

Food & kindred prods. 53,750 460,274 
Apparel & related 

Se wGadaecheua 35,375 145,390 

Lumber & wood prods. 6,485 29,055 

Furniture & fixtures. 6,940 38,666 

Pulp, paper & prods. 10,996 71,245 

Printing & publishing 23,977 162,896 

Chemicals & prods... 17,890 225,617 
Petroleum & coal 

SCF ee 2,897 34,094 

Rubber a 805 5,771 


a & leather 


Gey a Tete 36,719 171,449 

damm clay & glass 

GUIS iva sig bs vse 14,495 125,287 
Primary metal 

industries........ 13,051 88,089 
Fabricated metal 

Ee 24,652 181,838 
Machinery, except 

GOCE... soe 23,469 171,841 
Electrical machy.... 22,266 153,455 
Transportation equipt. 45,696 488,533 
Instruments & 

related prods..... 3,042 23,468 
Administrative & 

A 13,951 an 


1957 —For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 














AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


MISSOURI 


Jefferson City 


JAMES D. IDOL, Director, Missouri Re- 
ga & Dev. Commission, Jefferson 


RICHARD M. KINNE, Ind. Dir., yo. Div. of 
Resources & Dev., Jefferson B ldg. 


Joplin 
REG K. BARRATT, Dir. of Industrial Dev., 


The Empire District Electric Co., 602 
Joplin St. 


Kansas City 

ALEXANDER J. BARKET, ey Metro- 
politan Construction Co., 6000 E. 60th St. 

DWIGHT BEDELL, Indus. Comm., "Chamber 
of Commerce of Kansas City, 1030 Balti- 
more Ave. 

FORREST D. BYARS, Vice President, Com- 
merce Trust Co., 401 Commerce Trust 


jon A. KROH, Puscitont, Kroh_ Bros. 
Development Co., Inc., 8000 Lee Blvd. 

JAMES W. STEPHENS, Exec. aaron. 
Missouri Public Service Co., 10700 E. 
Highway. 

G N S. YOUNG, Director of Area Devel- 
opment, Kansas City Power & Light Co., 
P. O. Box 679. 


Neosho 


ALLEN ROBINSON, Maneger, Chamber of 
Commerce, 10842 W. 


Springfield 


RALPH D. POWELL, Gen. Mgr., pean 
of Commerce, Box 1036 S. 5S. 


St. Louis 


ROBERT J. BAUDENDISTEL, P., Mera- 
mec Ind. Dev. Corp., 6978 Pelican St. 
ANDREW H. BA 
Properties, Inc., 311 Beck Bldg., 7811 

2 ae Ave. 
E. MICHAEL CASSADY, Exec. Asst., Missis- 
sippi Valley Assoc., 1978 Railway Ex- 
os e Bidg. 
W. HECK, Ind. e- gue. Union 
J. Electr Cog co - Di 
ales Wy Ves 
a Contracting Co. at Give, 
JOHN D. KERR, JR., yo -Ind. 
C. of Metr tro. St. Louis, 224 
NORBERT A. KIRCHOFF, Assistant to to Vice- 
President, St. Louis- on Francisco Rail- 
way Co., 906 Olive 
H. KNIEBUSCH, tae Indus. A Wa- 
basin 7 eh Co., Railway change 
RUSSELL H. RILEY, Partner, Harland Bar- 
tholomew & Associates, 317 N. llth St. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Columbia 1, 2, 32, 33 
Independence 3, 4 

Jefferson City 1, 4, 32 
Joplin 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 32, 34, 35 





omen al 














Kansas City 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 32, 33, 35 to 40 
incl., 44 

Kirkwood 4, 6 

St. Joseph 4, 5, 8, 9, 11, 15, 16, 17, 32, 
44 

St. Louis 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 11, 18 to 31 
incl., 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 39, 41, 
42, 43 

Sedalia 1, 4 

Springfield 4, 6, 32, 33, 34, 38 

University City (See St. Louis.) 

Webster Groves 4, 6 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1. 

2. Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 1. 

3. Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R., 104 St. 
Francis St., Mobile 5, Ala. 

4. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3. 

5. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

6. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St., St. Louis 1. 

7. Kansas City Southern Ry., 114 W. 
Eleventh St., Kansas City 5. 

8. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

9. Chicago Great Western Ry., 303 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

10. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 
6, Ill. 

11. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ii. 

12. Kansas City Public Service Co., 1627 
Main St., Kansas City 8. 

13. Kansas City Connecting R.R., Live- 
stock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City 
- 

14. Kansas City, Kaw Valley R.R., 1709 
Minnesota Ave., Kansas City 2, Kan. 

15. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 

16. St. Joseph Terminal R.R., 803 So. 
4th St., St. Joseph 24. 

17. Union Terminal Ry., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3. 

18. Alton & Southern R.R., 320 No. 4th 
St., St. Louis 2. 

19. Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 2 No. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

20. Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R., 332 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

21. Chicago & North Western Ry., 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

22. Illinois Central RR, 135 E. 
Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 

23. Illinois Terminal R.R., 710 No. 
Twelfth Blvd., St. Louis 1. 

24. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W- 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

25. Manufacturers Ry., 2927 So. Broad- 
way, St. Louis 18.- 

26. New York Central System, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

27. New York, Chicago & St. Louis R.R., 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


West North Central States—MISSOURI 


28. Pennsylvania R.R., Transportation 
Center, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

29. St. Louis Southwestern Ry., Cotton 
Belt Bldg., St. Louis 2. 

30. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

31. Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis, Union Station, St. Louis 3. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


32. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 
Louis 21. 

33. Air Taxi: 

Columbia Flying Service, Municipal 
Airport, Columbia. 

Airway Flight Service, Inc., Munici- 
pal Airport, Kansas City. 

Hempel Helicopter, Inc. & Air Taxi, 
Inc., Lambert-St. Louis Municipal 
Airport, St. Louis 21. 

Rapidair, Inc., Municipal Airport, 
Springfield. 

34. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

35. Central Airlines, Inc., Meacham 
Field, Fort Worth, Texas 

36. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

37. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Airfield, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 
16, Colo. 

38. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

39. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

40. United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

41. Currey Air Transport, Ltd., 36 No. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

42. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. 

43. Great Lakes Airlines, 36 No. Clark 
St., Chicago, II. 

44. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colo. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 

STATE: (Class 1 Roads) (E9) 
Kansas City Terminal Ry. Co., 
Union Station, Kansas City 8. 
Missouri Illinois R. R. Co., 
Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis 3. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (E8) 
Flynn Fwd. Co., Inc., 1100 Cole St., 
St. Louis 1. 
Springmeier Shipping Co., 1123 Had- 
ley St., St. Louis. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 44 Class I and 63 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in: the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 


from St. Louis to: 
Chicago, Ill.—295 
New Orleans, La.—715 
New York, N. Y.—965 
San Francisco, Calif.—2,140 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
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(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 

Semitrailer: Not specified; subject 
to combination limit. 

Combination: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: Not speci- 
fied. 
Weight— 

Axle: 18,000 pounds—low pressure 
pneumatic tires; 16,000 pounds— 
high pressure pneumatic, solid 
rubber, or cushioned tires. 

Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 

Per inch of tire width: 600 pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (E6, E7) 

Ann Arbor Railroad Co., Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis 1. 
Service: Between Frankfort, Mich., 
and Manitowoc, Wis., Kewaunee, Wis., 
Menominee, and Manistique, Mich. 

Federal Barge Lines, Inc., 611 E. Mer- 
ceau St., St. Louis 11. 
Service: Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers; Illinois Waterway; also be- 
tween New Orleans, Mobile, and Port 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co., 1017 
Olive St., St. Louis. 
Service: Points on Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers and their tributaries, Il- 
linois Waterway, and Gulf Intracoas- 
tal Waterway System. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 9; publicly owned, 7; federal 
projects, 1. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 2,061,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1961 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
250,000; 1960—444,250; 1961—344,000. 
Total—1,038,250. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—6,239,000,000 KWH; $111,- 
408,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
7,104. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 193,000; 
Utilities, 193,000. Undeveloped—2,938,- 
000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 19. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 206. 


8. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 55,000. 

(Continued on page 226) 
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(Cont.) 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 2,337.7 millions of 
therms. 


9. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—2,976,000 
short tons. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Columbia—le, 2g 

Independence—3e, 4g 

Jefferson City—Seg 

Joplin—6e, 4g 

Kansas City—7e, 8e, 4g 

Kirkwood—9e, 10e, 12g 

St. Joseph—lile, 4g 

St. Louis—9e, 12g 

Sedalia—8eg 

Springfield—13eg 

University City—9e, 12g 

Webster Groves—9e, 12g 


UTILITIES 
1. Columbia Water and Lt. Dept. 
Sixth E. Broadway, Columbia 
2. Missouri Utilities Co. 
400 Broadway, Cape Girardeau 
3. Independence Light Dept. 
Independence 
4. Gas Service Co. 
700 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City 
5. Missouri Power and Light Co. 
106 W. High St., Jefferson City 
6. Empire Dist. Elec. Co. 
602 Joplin St. Joplin 
7. Kansas City Power and Light Co. 
1330 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 
8. Missouri Public Service Co. 
10,700 E. Highway 50, Kansas City 
9. Union Electric Co. 
315 N. 12th Blvd., St. Louis 1 
10. Kirkwood Elec. Lighting System 
139 S. Kirkwood Rd., Kirkwood 
11. St. Joseph Light and Power Co. 
520 Francis St., St. Joseph 
12. Laclede Gas Co. 
1017 Olive St., St. Louis 
13. City of Springfield Utilities 
301 E. Central St., Springfield 
OTHER MAJOR UTILITY SERVING 
STATE: (F7) 
Arkansas-Missouri Power Co.—(e) 
104 S. Fifth St., Blytheville, Arkansas 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


PLANT LOCATION 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 
Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 529,318 -184 
Franchise Tax 5,194,101 1.810 
‘ax 43,033,019 14.995 
Property Tax 4,924,251 1.716 
Intangibles Tax 6,961,742 2.426 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 7,797,955 2.717 
Gasoline Tax 43,124,250 15.027 
Motor Vehicle Tax 37,442,440 13.047 
Motor Carrier Tax 513,807 .179 
Cigarette Tax 10,493,910 3.657 
Sales Tax 105,001,464 36.589 


Insurance Companies 

T 12,667,533 4.415 

5,496,398 1.916 
27,365,792 


Total $286,974,379* 
*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


‘ax 

Inheritance Tax 

Unemployment 
pensation Tax 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
74; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—547. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $6,201.7; DEPOSITS, $5,- 
583.2. (H1) 


Missouri is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 8 and 10. (H2) “Offices,” “agen- 
cies” or “stations” for limited purposes, 
as distinguished from “branches,” per- 
mitted under certain circumstances. (H3) 


149 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H!) 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 
CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
CO., 10th and Grand, Kansas City 41, 
R. Crosby Kemper, Jr., Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $10,000, Surplus $5,000, De- 
posits $211,646. 


COMMERCE TRUST CO., 10th and 
Walnut Sts., Kansas City 41, James M. 
Kemper, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $9,000, 
Surplus $21,000, Deposits $416,653. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
KANSAS CITY, 14 W. 10th, Kansas 
City 41, Taylor S. Abernathy, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $7,500, Surplus $12,500, 
Deposits $283,480. 


BANK OF ST. LOUIS, 901 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 1, J. G. Butler, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $5,000, Surplus $2,000, 
Deposits $108,498. Not a member of 
Federal Reserve System. 


THE BOATMEN’S NATIONAL BANK 
OF ST. LOUIS, Box 236, Main Post 
Office, St. Louis 66, Harry F. Harring- 
ton, Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,000, Sur- 
plus $7,000, Deposits $189,533. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ST. 
LOUIS, 510 Locust St., St. Louis 1, 





James P. Hickok, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$15,400, Surplus $24,600, Deposits $522,- 
098. 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, 
721 Locust St., St. Louis 1, Kenton R. 
Cravens, Pres., (000’s) Capital $22,687, 
Surplus $15,312, Deposits $574,921. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





1957. 
5 (unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
PN in ny erin. a 317,350 3,938 
Cement (thous. 376- 
_ > aa 10,794 34,307 
Clays (thous. short 
Ws. cine kiae > 2,648 7,648 
Coal (thous. short : 
I a aol eeinince a 2,976 12,691 
Copper (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.). 1,604 966 
Iron ore (usable) 
(thous. long tons, 
x eS sso ° 
Lead (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.). 126,345 36,135 
Lime (thous.)....... 1,393 16,475 
Natural gal 
DMEM et sake  Vewehoe 
Petroleum (crude 
(thous. 42-gal. bbls.) * ? 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 8,480 8,942 


Silver (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.) 

(thous. troy ozs.).. 184 166 
Stone (thous.)...... 22,098 29,836 
Zinc (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.). 2,951 685 
Value of items that cannot be 

disclosed: Native asphalt, ma- 

sonry cement, cobalt, gem 

stones, manganese ore, nickel 

(content of ore), and values 

indicated by footnote *...... 7,385 
TOU IID ois 0 Kh ceca 152,879 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (12) 


Total forest land, 1953, 15,177,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 13,195, softwood 
809, hardwood 12,386; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 785, softwood 44, 
hardwood 741; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 316, softwood 32, hardwood 284. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 5,503, softwood 


334, hardwood 5,169; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 270, softwood 12, 
hardwood 258; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 84, softwood 6, hardwood 78. 








IT IS TO YOUR 
ADVANTAGE 
>... to keep all editions of © 
| PLANT LOCATION. _ Industrial 
| Development is a _ continuous 
= process. No matter what your 
= present situation, you may, some- 
= time within the next 5 to 10 years, 
_ be thinking of moving, or of © 
2 opening a new plant. 
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STATE LAND AREA (15th) 76,663 Sq. Mi. 
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David Osterhout, Chief, Division of Nebraska Resources, 1107 State Capitol, 
Lincoln 9, Nebraska. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (33rd) 1,325,510 


(1959 est. 1,433,400) 





UF FAL 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(3) Grand Island 22,682 (28.5) 
(4) Hastings 20,211 (25.4) 

(1) Lincoln 98,884 (129.5) 

(2) Omaha 251,117 (302.5) 


The main feature of Nebraska is that it is a great undulating plain, sloping gradu- 
ally from the northwest to the southeast. This plain is broken along its northern 
and eastern borders by hilly regions of varied character. The state is divided into 
four regions: the loess, the sand hills, the high plains, and the Pierre Shale hills. 
The loess region includes about 43,000 sq. mi. in the eastern, central, and southern 
parts of the state. The sand-hill region lies west and northwest of the loess plains, 
like an open fan with the handle toward the northeast. The main region includes 
about 18,000 sq. mi. West and northwest of the sand hills lie the high plains— 
about 12,000 sq. mi. of generally level stretches of table-land. The Pierre Shale 
region occupies about 1,000 sq. mi. in the extreme northwest corner of the state. 


Note—Shaded counties are those having a population 
per square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE,. 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 


Percent 
Increase 
1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
Nebraska 1,818 1,243 46.3 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Nebraska 12.3 19.1 68.6 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


& Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Nebraska 58.6 22.9 13.2 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 


TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 

U.S. Nebraska 
| | NERA eeerG ty ey GE 5.2 25.6 
Contract Construction 6.7 5.3 
Manuf: | Ee 31.1 12.5 
Wholesale & Retail 

Ri 8 i ote es > ie 19.4 20.3 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate.......... 4.7 4.9 
Transportation......... 5.4 7.2 
Sap ae 11.8 10.2 
Government........... 10.8 10.9 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 


U.S. Nebraska 
WOR. 5 6 cktaes osAion 14,408 265 
Contract Construction 15,677 107 
uf TE 76,984 244 
Wholesale & Retail 
"WOU esi ss ok caiwa as 49,389 431 


U.S. Nebraska 
Finance, Insurance & 
Real Estate.......... 10,608 86 
Transportation......... 13,559 146 
NG oe ns che a ist etd 27,639 181 
Government........... 25,825 210 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 
U.S. Nebraska 
Contract Construction... 136 105 
i 93 o)) 


eee ewww eee 


Wholesale & Retail 

ys eT Vig are Sapa 67 54 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate........... 146 160 
Transportation.......... 56 55 
SINS whe ve brnad ora cs 93 94 
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PLANT LOCATION 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 



































: Value added 
All Production 
employees workers by —— 
Payrolls Man-hours F 
Number | (¢7’900) | Number (1.000) | ($1, 31,800) Unadjusted 
NEBRASKA, TOTAL... ....... 66,732 271,385 48,270 98,766 180,321 531,705 
Food & kindred products.......... 27,697 123,205 20,156 44,454 86,383 278,664 
Lumber & wood products......... 1,119 3,662 923 1,749 2,621 3,918 
Printing & publishing............. 5,931 23, oo 3,934 »223 13,960 46,562 
Chemicals & products. . . s 1,910 1,313 2,716 4,573 4,97 
Stone, clay & glass oa ome mal Age ean ioe 1,263 5. 234 1,047 2,367 3,891 15,411 
Fabricated metal products. . 3 3,235 13,867 2,453 5,495 9,625 25,315 
Electrical machinery. . Satie thos Neon 3,696 16,785 2,952 6,057 11,843 26,952 
Transportation equipment. emis tee 1,823 6,760 1,565 — 5,368 8,753 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 3,294 13,919 ani Heme 
2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS |NDU usta AL 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN DEVELOPMENT 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 1, MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 


(C2) 
Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1958 


1959 1959 
NEBRASKA $86.32 $85.11 $81.99 
Omaha 93.74 91.73 88.82 
Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
NEBRASKA 43.4 42.6 42.2 
Omaha 43.5 42.2 41.8 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
NEBRASKA $1.99 $2.00 $1.94 


Omaha 2.16 2.17 2.13 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
372.2 368.0 361.5 
158.8 159.7 153.0 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
NEBRASKA 64.9 66.0 61.0 
Omaha 36.3 37.5 33.3 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP B* 
Omaha No Change No Change 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
4,196 1,914 1,506 0.7 
1958 


Annual Average—6,176 Rate (%) 3.0 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 
Annual Average—5,249 Rate (%) 2.5 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & | New Machinery 
Expenditures Additions to Plant and Equipment 
74,675 31,029 43,646 


2. 1954—- MANUFACTURING _ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 

Value 


ee added by 
Major industry manufacture 
Group unadjusted 
All employees ($1,000) 
TN. is et ach dit han oe 60,290 394,222 
Food & kindred prods. 27,730 197,635 
Lumber & wood prods. 1,126 4,604 
Printing & publishing 4,816 32,881 
Chemicals & prods.. . 1,645 14,834 
Stone, clay & glass 
areal ie 0. 6 1,355 15,165 
Fabricated metal 
eS eee 2,652 17,345 
Electrical machy. . 2,227 17,969 
Transportation equipt. 1,255 7,129 
Administrative & 
ae 3,294 
1957 — For comparable statistics see 





table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


NEBRASKA 


Beatrice 


E. ROBERT CURRIE, Exec. 


-Vice Pres., 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Fremont 


HOWARD W. SHINROCK, Sec.-Mgr., Fre- 
mont Chamber of Commerce, 123 E. Fifth 


Lincoln 
ARCHIE J. BALEY, Business Services, Ltd., 


2900 Cedar Ave. 
JOHN R. FRAKER, Exec. V. Pres., Lincoln 
Chamber of Commerce, 208 N. 11th St. 


Omaha 


J. S. BULLINGTON, Supervisor, Area-in- 
dustrial i - araans Natural 
Gas Co., 2223 


JAMES L. PARMELEE, Ares base oo ong 
Representative, Northern Natural Gas Co. 
2223 a St. 


RANDALL KLEMME, Director, Market- 
ing, er & Area Development, North- 
ern Natural ree a 2223 e St. 

A. C. RITTER, Promie. he 
Pacific allroad "oot Hdats., 1416 
Dodge S 





PERRY F. ROYS, Area Dev., Northern Na- 
tural Gas Co., 2223 Dodge ‘st. 


M. L. WOODBURN Exec. Dir., Omaha In- 
dustrial Foundation, 108 S. 18th St. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Grand Island 1, 5, 11 

Hastings 1, 4, 5, 13 

Lincoln 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 11, 13 

Omaha 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14 


RAILROADS (E1) 
1. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
2. Chicago & North Western Ry., 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


3. Chicago, Rock Island, & Pacific 
R.R., LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 
5, Ill. 


4. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

5. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2. 

6. Chicago Great Western Ry., 303 
W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

7. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 
6, Ill. 

8. Illinois Central RR. 135 E. 
Eleventh Place, Chicagw 5, Ill. 

9. Wabash R.R., Railway Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


AIRLINES (E2) 

10. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

11. United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 

12. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 
34th Ave. South, Minneapolis 50, 
Minn. 

13. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Air 
Field, Denver 7, Colo. 

14. Ozark Air Lines, Lambert Field, St. 
Louis 21, Mo. 


OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 

STATE: (Class 1 Road) (E9) 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Iil. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 

There are 12 Class I and 28 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCE IN MILES 
from Omaha to: 

Chicago, Ill.—482 

New Orleans, La.—1,059 

New York, N. Y.—1,296 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,724 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 


Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet (ex- 
cept semitrailers). 
Combination: 50 feet. 
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Permissible combination: Truck-trail- Br = ~{ Y 
er; tractor-semitrailer. ses r 


Weight—Wheel: 9,000 pounds. 












































Axle: 18,000 pounds. Worker morale is high in Nebraska. So is pro- 
4 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. age - R ‘ 
ductivity. Steady, intelligent, cooperative people 
POWER and FUEL permit low cost, trouble-free operation. 
1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A Check with any of the communities listed below 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Publicly : ‘ ‘ince ‘ 
owned, 19; federal projects, 1. for details — labor availability, job rates, taxes, 
2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- community cooperation, etc. — without obliga- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC tion or subsequent follow up, unless requested. 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 1,122,000 KW. .-.- full community cooperation offered: 
3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- BEATRICE 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- Beatrice Invites Industry 
TION, 1959-1961 (KW): (F3) 1959— Contact Beatrice Development Corporation 
100,000; 1961—100,000. Total—200,000. P. O. Box 303 
4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- strapteuestantcie’ 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and Especially Interested in Industrial Uses 
Industrial—1,603,000,000 KWH; $27,- of Agricultural Products 
660,000. Contact Mark Dittman or Henry Kuhiman 
$. Concaiee seen on Shei Merrick County Agri-industrial Corp., ¢/o Central Bank 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS FREMONT 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) Fair Taxes — Excellent Labor Available 
5,376. Engineered Sites 
Small Town Advantages — Big City Services 
Tere at pag tbo we oe Contact H. W. Shinrock, AIDC, Manager, C. of C. 
Utilities, 241,000. Undeveloped—669,- GRAND ISLAND 
000. Nebraska's Third City 
7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN ms All America City 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 17; ontact Chamber of Commares 
liquid-petroleum gas, 1. Number of com- The Grand Island Industrial Development Foundation 
munities in state served through mains: 
248. KEARNEY 
Choice sites on Union Pacific Mainline 
8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- and Lincoln Highway 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31 1958: (F6) 143,321 Contact Chamber of Commerce __s—~wP. O.. Box 295 
million cu. ft. 
9. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- LEXINGTON 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- Chater tas 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 34,200. Contact Phil Svitak, Manager, Chamber of C< ce 
(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- : iy 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 1,065.6 millions of 
therms. LINCOLN 
10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) ie EES a eae 
Natural gas—14 billion cu. ft.; crude be ica at 
trol — 19,586,000 bbls. of 42 gals. 
a , ’ Nebraska's State Capitol — Co. Pop. — 150,000 








ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Grand Island—le, 2g 


McCOOK 


Heart of Nebraska's Fastest Growing Irrigation Area 
Contact Industrial Committee, Chamber of Commerce 











Hastings—3eg 

Lincoln—4e, Se, 6g NORTH PLATTE 

Omaha—7e, 8g Strategically Located on the Main Street of America 
Contact Charles E. Chace, Secretary, 

UTILITIES 


North Platte Development Corporation 
1. Grand Island Elec. Dept. 


102 W. Second St., Grand Island 


2. Northwestern Pub. Service Co. 


3. Hastings Utilities Dept. AN INDUSTRIAL NEBRASKA RESOURCES 


239 N. Denver Ave., Hastings SITE TO SEE! State Capitol, Lincoln, Nebr. 
(Continued on page 230) 
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Professional location technicians at 
Northern Natural Gas Company, 
serving the Northern Plains’ states, 
are ready to supply you with: 


y Piant Site Evaluations 
Everything from business environment 
to site selection. 


Facilities Register 
An exclusive index of the area's 
production capabilities. 


Economic Investigations 
Showing manpower, resources, and 
community appraisals. 


Financing 
On-the-spot opportunities for financial 
assistance. 


Market Studies 
Competitive situations, consumer 
characteristics, etc. 


For Full information and current 
mailings, write Randall T. Klemme, Vice 
President, Northern Natural Gas Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Our Confidential Service Is Yours 
«+e Simply For The Asking 





Northern Natural Gas Company 
General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 

















PLANT LOCATION 
Gost, 


. Consumers Pub. Power Dist. 
1452 25th Ave., Columbus 
5. Lincoln City W. and L. Dept. 
Tenth & O Sts., Lincoln 
6. Central Elec. and Gas Co. 
144 S. 12th St. 
7. Omaha Pub. Power Dist. 
Electric Bldg., Omaha 
8. Metropolitan Utilities District, Gas 

Dept. 

Harney at 18th St., Omaha 
OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERVING 
STATE: (F5, F7) 

Iowa Public Service Co.—(eg) 

Orpheum Bldg., Sioux City 4, Iowa 
Loup River Public Power Dist.—(e) 
2416 14th St., Columbus 

Peoples Natural Gas Div., Northern Nat. 
Gas Co.—(g) 

2223 Dodge St., Omaha 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 
Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 355,225 .041 


Franchise Tax Included in Initial ber 
Property Tax 25,881,194 976 

Intangibles Tax 518,336 rt 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 3,071,054 3.53 
Gasoline Tax 36,494,093 41.96 
Severance Tax 1,257,076 1.45 
Motor Vehicle Fees 5,254,537 6.04 
Motor Carrier Tax 300,072 0.35 
Cigarette Tax 5,634,408 6.48 
Insurance Tax 3,514,106 4.04 
Inheritance Tax "315, 722 0.36 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 5,426,886 

Total $86,964,620* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
122; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—304. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 


BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $1,732.6; DEPOSITS, $1,- 
528.9. (H1) 


Nebraska is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 10. (H2) “Offices,” “agencies” or 
“stations” for limited purposes, as dis- 
tinguished from “branches,” permitted 
under certain circumstances. (H3) 


33 communities in state have locally 


financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H!) 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF OMA- 
HA, 16th and Farnam St., Omaha 1, 
John F. Davis, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$3,000, Surplus $3,000, Deposits $93,517. 


THE OMAHA NATIONAL BANK, 
1620 Farnam St., Omaha 1, W. B. Mil- 
lard, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,000, 
Surplus $10,000, Deposits $233,490. 


THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
BANK OF OMAHA, 1612 Farnam St., 
Omaha 1, Ellsworth Moser, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $2,000, Surplus $4,000, Deposits 
$95,541. 


Other principal U.S. commercial bank 


in state based on total resources, 
6-30-59: (H1) 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 1001 “O” 
St., Lincoln 1, Burnham Yates, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $2,300, Surplus $2,300, 
Deposits $60,473. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





1957. 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 

stated) (thousands) 
Clays (thous.)...... 134 135 
Gem stones......... ° 2 
Natural gas 

(mill. cu. ft.)...... 12,500 2,700 
Petroleum (crude) 

(thous 42-gal. bbls.) 19,586 58,368 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 7,944 5,889 
Stone (thous.)....... 3,065 3,749 
Value of items that cannot be 

disclosed: Cement, natural- 

gas liquids, and pumice..... 13,670 
Total Nebraska............. 83,290 
FORESTS (12) 


Total forest land, 1953, 1,482,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 1,253, softwood 
187, hardwood 1,066; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 66, softwood 10, 
hardwood 56; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 10, softwood 1, hardwood 9. Grow- 
ing stock in millions of cu. ft,: Net Vol- 
ume, 1953—total 462, softwood 65, 
hardwood 397; Net Annual Growth, 
1952—total 19, softwood 3, hardwood 
16; Net Annual Cut, 1952—total 3, soft- 
wood less than one-half million, hard- 
wood 3. 


Where Do You Start? 
= The industrial site-seeker’s first 
_ step is usually to choose a gen- 
It may encompass a 


eral area. 
| group of states, a whole state, 
or part of a state. 
= This is where PLANT LOCA- 
TION comes in — “the primary 
& source boo 
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Lawrence A. Schneider, Director, North Dakota Economic Develop- 
ment Commission, State Capitol Building, Bismarck, North Dakota. 
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STATE LAND AREA (17th) 70,057 Sq. Mi. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (41st) 619,636 


(1959 est. 640,600) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(3) Bismarck 18,640 (26.5) 
(1) Fargo 38,256 (47.7) 

(2) Grand Forks 26,836 (35.2) 
(4) Minot 22,032 (28.5) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES (4) 


In crossing North Dakota from east to west three distinct plains are encountered, 


rising one above the other. 


The most easterly of these is the remarkably 


level valley floor of the Red River extending from the left river bank 30 to 40 mi. 
westward into the state. West of this valley is an intermediate plain, so covered 
everywhere with glacial drift that it is usually known as the drift plain. Its width 
varies from about 70 mi. at the south to over 200 mi. along the Canadian bound- 
ary. The surface of this plain varies from gently undulating to rolling and hilly. 
The drift plain is bounded on the west by an escarpment beyond which lies the 
third and highest plain, the Missouri plateau. Much of this region is so cut by 
deep coulees and sharp embankments that it is known as “the bad lands.” 


PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 


Percent 

Increase 

1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
North Dakota 1,435 1,446 0.8 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 
Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
North Dakota 31.0 16.5 52.5 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 

Wages 


& Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 


North Dakota 46.0 38.7 10.1 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 


TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 
North 
U.S. Dakota 
DN |. ist cS te eas c dei 5.2 29.7 
Contract Construction. . 6.7 7.9 
Manufacturing......... 31.1 3.3 


N 
U.S. Dakota 
Wholesale & Retail 

WE oot oh Cee 19.4 24.0 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate.......... 4.7 3.3 
Transportation......... 5.4 7.0 
WR einen Sip wie apie ese .11.8 8.9 
Government........... 10.8 11.9 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 


North 

U.S. Dakota 

| EIGER Rae ery | 14,408 273 
Contract Construction.. 15,677 40 


(Continued on page 232) 
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(Cont.) 
Manufacturing......... 76,984 23 
Wholesale & Retail 

NS sad iia ho odes 49,389 172 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate 10,608 19 
Transportation......... 13,559 50 
IS Ln nde oe nink os 3% 27,639 65 
Government........... 25,825 77 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN _INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 


North 
U.S. Dakota 


Contract Construction... 136 259 
Manufacturing.......... 93 67 
Wholesale & Retail 
; rae er 67 72 
Finance, Insurance & 
eee — = 
Transportation.......... 
RNG 0's} ae 2Sss yeaa 93 89 
LABOR and 
MANUFACTURING 


(For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 


1958 
NORTH 
DAKOTA $81.87 $81.99 $78.89 
Fargo 80.54 83.88 87.10 
Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
NORTH 
DAKOTA 42.1 43.1 41.7 
Fargo 39.8 41.0 41.1 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
NORTH 
DAKOTA $1.95 $1.90 $1.89 
Fargo 2.02 2.05 2.12 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
NORTH 
DAKOTA 130.4 130.2 126.8 
Fargo 23.5 23.5 23.6 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


PLANT LOCATION 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


NORTH 
DAKOTA 6.6 6.7 6.9 
Fargo 1.8 1.9 2.2 


5. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
3,173 590 608 9 
1958 
Annual Average—3,210 Rate (%) 4.9 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 
1957 
Annual Average—2,379 Rate (%) 3.8 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 
INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 


TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & | New Machinery 
Expenditures Additions to Plant and Equipment 
3,646 2,543 1,103 


2. 1954-—- MANUFACTURING__ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
added by 
Major industry 
Group adjusted 
All employees "($1,000) 
Wie. Fe wae 5,613 34,991 
Food & kindred prods. 3,246 19,892 
Printing & publishing 1,220 7,382 
Administrative & 
auxiliary......... 9 


1957— For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck 


ROBERT N. HUEY, Asst. Dir., N. D. Eco- 
peame Dev. Commission, State Capitol 


— LENO, Menager, Bismarck Cham- 
of Commerc 

GEORGE E. SCHMIDT, Ind. Dev. Spec., 
U.S. Dept. of Interior, N.D. Economic De- 
velopment Comm., State Capitol. 
WRENCE A. SCHNEIDER, Dir. of Econ. 
Dev., State of North Dakota, 620 Crescent 
Lane. 


Grand Forks 


AMOS MARTIN, Mgr., Chamber cf Com- 
merce, 105 N. 3rd. 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 



































; Value added 
All Production by manufacture 
employees workers ($1,000) 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 
Number ($1,000) Number (1,000) ($1, Unadjusted 
NORTH DAKOTA, TOTAL.... 5,931 23,246 3,996 8,528 14,412 51,836 
Food & kindred products. . gage 3,160 12,430 2,134 4,601 7,644 28,090 
Printing & publishing. . ich hs 1,401 5,684 845 1,722 3,306 7,927 
Administrative & auxiliary. Pi vewroue 9 39 ‘aa ee meal igs 





TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 

Bismarck 3, 4, 5, 6, 10 

Fargo 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8 

Grand Forks 2, 3, 5, 6, 7 

Minot 2, 4, 5, 7, 10 


RAILROADS (E1) 

1. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 
6, Ill. 

2. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

3. Northern Pacific Ry., 176 E. 5th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

4. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie R.R., (Soo Line) First Nation- 
al-Soo Line Bldg., Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 

AIRLINES (E2) 

5. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 
34th Ave. South, Minneapolis 50, 
Minn. 

6. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

7. Northern Airlines, Box 1041, Fargo. 

8. Air Taxi: 

Air Activities, Inc., Hector Airport, 
Fargo. 

9. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

10. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colo. 


OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Road) (E9) 
Chicago & North Western Ry., 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 
There are 1 Class I and 2 Class II mo- 


tor carriers of property and passengers 
with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Fargo to: 

Chicago, Ill._—672 

New Orleans, La.—1,644 

New York, N. Y.—1,549 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,849 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 2; federal projects, 2. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 507,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1960 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
80,000; 1960—80,000; Total—160,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—323,000,000 KWH; $11,253,- 
000. 








West North Central States—NORTH DAKOTA 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
5,423. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 


Developed—Total capacity, 240,000; 
Utilities, 240,000. Undeveloped—359,- 
000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 


House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 
New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 
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Capital $2,000, Surplus $3,000, Deposits 
$122,687. Not a member of Federal Re- 
serve System. 


Other principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
6-30-59: (HI) 

Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
CO., .15-17 Broadway, Fargo, N. D., 


é é i the fiscal year ended § W. F. Graves, Pres., (000’s) Capital $600 
STATE, 1958 (F5) Combined gas, 2; "9SeSo°1sso™ ° ** C ; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 1. Number of cai : a sm Surplus $1,150, Deposits $28,423. 
communities in state served through snes maee 4 : 
mains: 40. a suisut 1493 FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN GRAND 
Alcoholic Beverage ae Forks N ers ve., rem 
8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- —quaiine Tax wbesaa? 90k peu 4 . D., Fred R. Orth, Pres., (000’s) 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL Severance Tax 2;150,653 3.797 apital $750, Surplus $1,000, Deposits 
GAS, December 31 1958: (F6) 1,124,470 Motor Vehicle Tax pa gee | TR ch 
million cu. ft. Cigarette Tax 3,436,023 6.06 
9. (a) COMMERCIAL GAS CUSTO Use Tax T “hneosise “182 3 Main St. No. Minot, N. DAR 
- (a - urance Tax ,512, S : . ey , - D. A. R. 
MERS OF UTILITIES, 1958: (F6) 3,500.  Betate Tex a paar ng Pe. (000 3) Capital $500, 
(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- Compensation Tax 2,411,629 urplus ,» Deposits $21,172. 
_ 1958: (F6) 70.3 millions of ee "ys0,000002° 
erms. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—2,561,000 
short tons; natural gas—15 billion cu. ft.; 
crude petroleum—13,259,000 bbls. of 42 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





1957 
gals. ; 
LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: ssinerat a. sees 
ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING See All-State Charts on page 24. stated) (thousands) 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) Clays (thous.) ek Sait 55 67 
Coal —— (thous.) 2,561 5,947 
Numbers following name of city desig- Natural gas 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” FINANCE (mill. cu. ft.)...... 12,400 1,100 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— Petroleum (crude) 
Bismarck—leg : : 38; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS (thous. 42-gal. bbls.) 13,642 42,699 
Fargo—2eg AND TRUST COs.—117. TOTAL RE- Pumice (thous.)..... 2 2 
aan Sand & gravel (thous.). . .7,048 4,967 
Grand Forks—2 SOURCES AND DEPOSITS ALL 
Tan Orks—<zeg SF: Stone (thous.)....... 29 52 
Minot—2e. 1 BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
inot—2e, 1g Sulfur, recovered 
SOURCES, $697.6; DEPOSITS, $634.7. elemental (long tons) 10,314 264 
UTILITIES aa (Hil) Total North Dakota......... 57,796 
1. Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 


831 Second Ave., S. Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 
2. Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 
15 S. Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
CTHER MAJOR UTILITY SERVING 
STATE: 
Otter Tail Power Co.—(e) 
215 S. Cascade St., Fergus Falls, Minn. 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 


CLIMATE ©!) 


North Dakota is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict No. 9. (H2) State law permits 
branch banking within limited areas. 
(H3) 


11 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial bank with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) 


BANK OF NORTH DAKOTA, 700 
Main, Bismarck, N. D. Owned, operated, 
managed, and controlled by the State of 
North Dakota, T. W. Sette, Mgr., (000’s) 


FORESTS (12) 

Total forest land, 1953, 433,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 653, hardwood 653; 
Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 28, 
hardwood 28; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 5, softwood less than one-half mil- 
lion, hardwood 5. Growing stock in mil- 
lions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953— 
total 251, softwood 1, hardwood 250; 
Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 9, 
hardwood 9; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 3, softwood less than one-half mil- 
lion, hardwood 3. 


Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 





















































TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. | SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % Yo OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise © 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset be 2 Temperature 
: -% 
STATION 318 E E é a . 3 i ee 
a4: 434 4 ; ¢ 2 3 53 ,|433 
* . - < s 4 - 2 $8 ty 
§ 3 = = rs = s es £ 
i6 8) 8 Si, FI 3/F 18 = ]F a1 ti i 
Ele Fla giils Pls 2 PLETE slisls) TPs: 
Ota 2428 25 248 +2 eo 21-4 4146 342-218). 6bee j2a 8 
Bismarck 1650 20.1 -1.8 85.5 586 41 9-24 5-11 3.3 .36 15.4 7.2 37.2 71 52 54 74 99 156 9711 11 22 186 49 
Devils Lake (U) 1471 14.2 -4.7 81.7 56.9 38 .... .... 3.1 .40 17.6 6.1 0 72 S54 52 71 112 144 10111 10 11 189 59 
Fargo 895 16.9 -2.8 84.2 583 40 3.0 .60 18.7 63 33.6 70 56 48 68 90 162 10210 12 13 182 54 
Williston (U) 1877 198  .2 83.5 58.2 41 3.5 .46 14.6 5.7 33.0 67 45 Sl 78 124 125 9011 7 18 179 43 


U: Urban rite. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. incttipansion Agency, State Office Building, Pierre, South Dakota 
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Note—Shaded counties are those having a population 
per square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (40th) 652,740 With the 


exception of the Black 


(1959 est. 697,500) Hills district in the southwest, 
South Dakota is a broad, wide, roll- 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) ing plain, 


ranging from level river 


valleys in the east to irregular 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 


ie - . cor 
numeral indicates location of city on map. scored by 


plateaus broken by obuttes and 


canyons in the west. In 


the extreme northeast there is a 


range of 
(1) Rapid City 25,310 (41.6) 


(2) Sioux Falls 52,696 (66.0) tion. The 


southwest 
the Black 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
PERSONAL INCOME DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 


Percent U.S Dakota 
1957 1947 1947-1957 NS ee ds oe SS? . SS 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 Contract Construction. . 6.7 7.0 
South Dakota 1,531 1,232 24.3 Manufacturing......... 31.1 5.8 
Wholesale & Retail 
2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF fFinaweiauace °° 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- Real Estate.......... 4.7 3.2 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) Transportation......... 5.4 3.3 
Private IN Daten died os bas 11.8 8.9 
Farm Government Non-Farm Government........... 10.8 12.3 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
South Dakota 20.1 22.6 57.3 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 


INCOME, 1955 (B2) South 
Wages ; U.S. Dakota 
we 14,408 172 

United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 Contract Construction.. 15,677 46 


South Dakota 51.1 30.8 12.0 Manufacturing......... 76,984 46 


low hills which crosses 


the state in a south-southeast direc- 


“Bad Lands” lie in the 
portion of the state with 
Hills to their west. 


South 
U.S. Dakota 
Wholesale & Retail 

cn wk hs ak pe % 49,389 174 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Metate........6. 10,608 23 
Transportation......... 13,559 28 
SEG Gok oss 3B e-« <0 27,639 67 
Government........... 25,825 95 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 


South 
U.S. Dakota 
Contract Construction... 136 165 
Manufacturing.......... 93 82 
Wholesale & Retail 
,, Sep aeare 67 63 
Finance, Insurance & 
Real Estate........... 146 180 
Transportation.......... 56 21 
GI oc a cdheolgs Soeaies 93 90 







| PLANT LOCATION “PLANT LOCATION 
: “THE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK” 














West North Central States—SOUTH DAKOTA 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 



































Value added 
Producti: 
dealin nn ay by “oo 
Number nya) Number wnt ooo) s (31,800) Unadjusted 
SOUTH DAKOTA, TOTAL.... 11,482 48,364 8,364 18,278 33,737 94,252 
indred products.......... - x x 12,260 23,724 68,724 
sm Fade oy on opm eR ae 1337 5489 . O78 1,674 3,3 11,107 
Stone, clay & glass products... .... 371 1,487 348 793 1,113 3,026 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 19 77 Pate nit alk Stee vex 
2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS INDUSTRIAL 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN DEVELOPMENT 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 = 1, MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 


(C2) 
Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. 5 Se 
SOUTH 
DAKOTA $92.26 $87.86 $84.59 
Sioux Falls 108.52 97.98 95.15 
Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
SOUTH 
DAKOTA 48.3 46.1 45.1 
Sioux Falls 51.6 47.1 46.5 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
SOUTH 
DAKOTA $1.91 $1.91 $1.88 
Sioux Falls 2.10 2.08 2.05 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
SOUTH 
DAKOTA 137.8 139.1 136.2 
Sioux Falls 26.3 26.6 26.1 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
SOUTH 
DAKOTA 13.3 13.7 12 
Sioux Falls 5.8 6.0 5 


5. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
1,205 372 384 0.5 
1958 


Annual Average—1,820 Rate (%) 2.6 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 
Annual Average—1,679 Rate (%) 2.5 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & | New Machinery 
Expenditures Additions to Piant and Equipment 
2,504 606 1,898 


2. 1954—- MANUFACTURING __ EM-- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
added by 
Major industry ma 
Group unadjusted 
All employees ($1,000) 
Ws wis S artlake neces 11,550 77,692 
Food & kindred prods. 7,791 56,713 
Printing & publishing 1,441 8,236 
Stone, clay & glass 
| SEE eee 387 2,519 
Administrative & 
| ae Se ie 19 


1957 — For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen 

ULRIC W. GWYNN, JR., Mgr., Aberdeen 
Chamber of Commerce P. O. Box 1179. 

Sioux Falls 


ALLAN H. PETT, Executive Director, Indus- 
trial & Development Foundation, Inc. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Rapid City 1, 2, 6, 8, 9 
Sioux Falls 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. Chicago & North Western Ry., 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Il. 

2. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 6, 
Til. 

3. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 

4. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

5. Illinois Central R.R., 135 E. Eleventh 
Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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AIRLINES (E2) 

6. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

7. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 

8. North Central Airlines, Inc., 6201- 
34th Ave. South, Minneapolis 50, 
Minn. 

9. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colo. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (E9) 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 
111 E. Franklin Ave., Minneapolis 4, 
Minn. 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie R. R., (Soo Line) 
First National—Soo Line Bldg., Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 4 Class I and 11 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Sioux Falls to: 

Chicago, Ill.—582 

New Orleans, La.—1,281 

New York, N. Y.—1,440 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,809 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 3; publicly owned, 3; federal 
projects, 3. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 543,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1961-1962 (KW): (F3) 1961— 
107,000; 1962—85,000. Total—192,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—466,000,000 KWH;  $11,- 
931,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
3,952. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 333,000; 
Utilities, 324,000; industrial, 8,000. Un- 
developed—1,227,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 6; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 1. Number of com- 
munities in state served through mains: 
42. 


8. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 6,100. 

(Continued on page 236) 
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(Cont.) 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 192.7 millions of 
therms. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Rapid City—le, 2g 

Sioux Falls—3e, 4e, 5g 


UTILITIES 
1. Black Hills Power and Light Co. 
621 Sixth St., Rapid City 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 
831 Second Ave., Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 
3. Northern States Power Co. Minn. 
15 S. Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
. Sioux Falls Lt. and Power Dept. 
N. Minnesota Ave., Sioux Falls 
. Central Electric and Gas Co. 
144 S. 12th St., Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


2 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (F5, F7) 

Otter Tail Power Co.—(e) 

215 S. Cascade St., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Northwestern Public Service Co.—(eg) 
Northwest Security Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Huron 

Iowa Pub. Service Co.—(eg) 

Orpheum Elec. Bldg., Sioux City, Iowa 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 


Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 


PLANT LOCATION 


Severance Tax 472,706 -901 
Motor Carrier Tax 2,612,918 4.982 
Cigarette Tax 2,079,380 3.965 

les Tax 15,508,338 29.571 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 
Insurance Companies 

Tax 1,780,755 3.396 
Inheritance Tax 694,898 1.325 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 1,848,888 


Total $52,442,675* 
*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
34; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—138. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES $786.0; DEPOSITS, $713.8. 
(H1) 


South Dakota is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict No. 9. (H2) State-wide branch bank- 
ing. (H3) 


13 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) For listing of specific com- 
munities and names of organizations, 
write to South Dakota Industrial Devel- 
opment Expansion Agency, State Office 
Building, Pierre, S. D. 


Four principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
6-30-59: (HI) 

Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located, 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
BLACK HILLS, 825 St. Joe St., Rapid 
City, J. M. Ryan, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$1,000, Surplus $2,000, Deposits $52,- 
732. 


NORTHWEST SECURITY NATIONAL 
BANK OF SIOUX FALLS, 101 S. Main 
Ave., Sioux Falls, C. E. Voigt, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $1,000, Surplus $1,500, 
Deposits $64,001. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA, 100 N. Phillips Ave., Sioux 
Falls, T. S. Harkison, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $750, Surplus $1,000, Deposits 
$27,557. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





1957. 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Beryllium concentrate 

(a ar 268 145 
Clays (thous.)...... 176 176 
Coal (lignite) (thous.) 21 79 
Columbium-tantaluin 

concentrate (Ibs.).. 2,311 6 
Feldspar (long tons). 41,316 267 
Gem stones......... ° 15 
Gold (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.) 

(troy ozs.)........ 568,130 $19,885 
Gypsum (thous.).... 13 53 
Iron ore (usable) 

(thous. long tons, 

RG ogc cutee ° 
Mica: Scrap........ 1,626 43 
Sheet Ibs. 9,093 46 
Natural gas 

ME ME ic ice os ce: Me ee eee 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 14,758 8,001 
Silver (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.) 

(thous. troy ozs.).. 135 122 
Stone (thous.)...... 1,718 5,068 
Tungsten ore & con- 

centrate (60-per- 

CU De EE, 5 weaned Sseauee 
Uranium ore........ 69,800 760 
Value of items that cannot be 

disclosed: Cement, clays (ben- 

tonite), and values indicated 

Way FORRIIE F ivi ciwecec ewes 6,084 
Total South Dakota......... 39,990 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (12) 

Total forest land, 1953, 2,169,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 3,957, softwood 
3,274, hardwood 683; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 105, softwood 67, 
hardwood 38; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 42, softwood 41, hardwood 1. 















































as : be ea = Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Bank & Financial ’ : THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN Volume, 1953—total 1,888, softwood 
aa Eaclee Tax 5ve.288 yor SIOUX FALLS, 112 So. Phillips Ave., 1,342, hardwood 546; Net Annual 
Alcoholic a ti ” ae rae ao tye be Pecig =: Pres., (000’s) Growth, 1952—total 47, softwood 27, 
ax ,919,208 5. apita , Surplus $2,200, Deposits hardwood 20; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
Gasoline T 14,481,529 27.613 4 ’ 
Motor Vehicle Tax 8,952,308 17.070 $33,264. total 9, softwood 8, hardwood : 
CLIMATE (1) 
Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
° FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. | SHINE NUMBER 
DATES o Yo OF 
MO.-DAY POSS 
Sunrise 2 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset ot Temperature 
. z= 
STATION , aS aa E E Pa 3 8 “er as 
ae: £452" 5 - ¢« ae . © £23 
s/s ¢£ ae | ie Ea a 23 giz 2s 
a 2 - = . 3 a : . 5 > 3 > s - - . w= © 12 B 
iy we 22 oar 2k a eee 2 ae em ae 2s asf 2. MA ae ogee, ka et oe 
aoe Bis. 2 1 £4 f° -2 12 £4 228: pee 2. eS ees 
eo pee Be Sey SP st ee ae ee ~«/2 2/8 3/8 Sis Sl/é& 2 Zle8 8 
Huron 1282 24.8 2.1 89.5 61.3 45 3.0 .45 17.5 66 366 72 52 53 77 
Rapid City 3165 33.1 9.1 858 588 46 |... 11.1 33 32 171 °61 365 6 44 55 f2ie iss ot uf staat 
Sioux Falls 1420 24.4 4.0 87.9 61.6 45 10-3 5-5 42 .67 25.2 5.7 40.7 64 52 .. .. 103 156 Fe 1} 20 28 168 30 


Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
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ARKANSA 


STATE LAND AREA (27th) 52,675 Sq. Mi. 





William P. Rock, Executive Director, Arkansas Industrial Development Commis- 
sion, Room 419, State Capitol, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (30th) 1,909,511 
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Note—Shaded counties are those having a population 
per square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950 


PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 


SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 
Percent 
Increase 
1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
Arkansas 1,151 719 60.1 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 

Farm Government Non-Farm 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Arkansas 20.8 20.3 58.9 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


Wages 
& letors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Arkansas 55.5 26.1 9.6 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 


TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 
U.S. Arkansas 

NN... ta:e's cgbowed ws bis 5.2 18.4 
Contract Construction. . 6.7 6.0 
Man aS 6s '5'0a:% 31.1 19.2 
Wholesale & Retail 

aro bin Co ase ek 19.4 18.3 


Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate 
Transportation 
Services 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 


TION IN PRODUCTION, 


lions of dollars) (B2) 


Contract Construction . 

Manufacturing 

Wholesale & Retail 
Real Estate 


(1959 est. 1,755,500) 
CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(6) El Dorado 23,076 (26.0) 

(1) Fort Smith 47,942 (62.1) 

(2) Hot Springs 29,307 (33.2) 

(3) Little Rock 102,213 (133.5) 

(4) North Little Rock 44,097 (58.8) 
(5) Pine Bluff 37,162 (46.3) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES“) 


The surface of Arkansas is more diversi- 
fied than that of any other state in 
the central Mississippi valley. It rises, 
sloping upward toward the northwest, 
from an average elevation of less than 
300 ft. in the southeast to heights of 
2,000 ft. and more in the northwest. 
There are four physiographic regions: 
two of highlands, a region of river valley 
plain separating the two highland areas, 
and a region of hills, lowlands and 
prairie. This fourth region covers the 
eastern half of the state and is part of 
the Gulf or Coastal plain of the U.S. 


Arkansas U.S. Arkansas 
- 3.6 Transportation......... 13,559 8&3 
4 6. 3 PIC fc aha ad's beet 27,639 144 
'g 10.2 Government........... 25,825 154 
8 11.8 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 


1955 (mil- STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 
U.S. Arkansas 
S. Arkansas Contract Construction... 136 96 
. 14,408 399 Manufacturing.......... 93 111 
. 15,677 72 Wholesale & Retail 
. 76,984 268 I dk puted beac ss 67 44 
Finance, Insurance & 
. 49,389 274 Real Estate........... 146 171 
Transportation.......... 56 56 
- 10,608 43 | RE 93 64 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 


ARKANSAS, TOTAL 
































Textile mill products.............. 


Lumber & wood products 
Furniture & fixtures 


Stone, clay & glass products 
Electrical 


machinery 
Administrative & auxiliary 





: Value added 
All Production 
employees workers by wer 008. 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 
Number ($1,000) Number (1,000) ($1,000) Unadjusted 
85,703 264,648 69,897 133,391 194,450 639,785 
1,994 5,369 1,848 3,648 4,727 10,078 
22,435 52,373 20,348 38,048 44,961 839 
157 17,94 5,446 10,556 13,610 28,995 
4,487 20,385 3,960 7,938 17,324 55,033 
5,130 24,140 4,070 8,53 17,869 72,915 
1,376 7,536 1,069 2,214 5,543 17,097 
3,811 10,164 3,63) 6,935 9,437 19,985 
2,579 146 2,249 4,6 7,616 988 
2,913 14,805 2,465 4,985 11,941 44,964 
1,450 5,107 1,275 2,5 3,944 20,974 
805 3,820 puee wits he aes 











West South Central States—ARKANSAS 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


ARKANSAS $63.14 $62.51 $60.90 
Little Rock- 
North Little 
Rock 62.52 61.86 58.84 
Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
ARKANSAS 41.0 41.4 40.6 
Little Rock- 
North Little 
Rock 40.6 40.7 40.3 
Average Hourly Earnings 
t. Aug. Sept. 
So) 19893968 
ARKANSAS $1.54 $1.51 $1.50 
Little Rock- 
North Little 
Rock 1.54 1.52 1.46 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 


1959 1953 
ARKANSAS 355.5 349.7 350.9 
Little Rock- 
North Little 
Rock 79.0 78.3 77.1 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
ARKANSAS 100.3 99.3 92.5 
Little Rock- 
North Little 
Rock 15.5 15.2 14.7 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP C* 
Little Rock- 
North Little 
Rock No Change No Change 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


duly, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
Fort Smith None None 


7. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, Jume, Sept,  Sept., Rate (%) 
15,819 9,875 7,554 3.0 
1958 


Annual Average—19,710 Rate (%) 7.9 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 
Annual Average—14,430 Rate (%) 5.8 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & New Machinery 
Expenditures Additions to Plant and Equipment 
85,340 20,931 64,409 


2. 1954—- MANUFACTURING__ EM-- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
added by 
Major industry a 
Group atone 
All employees “($1,000 
WG os cunts rans 79,196 457 ya 
Textile mill prods. .. 2,258 7,100 
Lumber & wood prods. 21,768 71,468 
Furniture & fixtures. 4,856 19,014 
Pulp, paper & prods. 3,965 48,705 
Chemicals & prods... 5,191 62,888 
gece & coal 
Pes sakes tes 1,430 19,749 
Lasiet & leather 
hs 3,626 16,301 
Stone, clay & glass 
SIRS 5 555. a o's 2,694 18,678 
Primary metal 
industries........ 2,617 29,597 
Electrical machy.... 1,652 15,623 
Administrative & 
auxiliary......... 805 
1957 — For comparable statistics see 





table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 

ARKANSAS 

Camden 


H. K. THATCHER, V. 
Valley Assn., Wright 


Little Rock 

JAS. A. DILDY, Dir. Ind. & Area Dev., Ark. 
Power & Light Co., 9th & Louis jana Sts. 

D HALL, Manager, Economic De- 
velopment Dept., Little Rock Chambe 
Commerce, 115 Ww. 6th St. 

HARRY HIOTT, JR., Mgr., Industrial Devel- 
o— Dept., Chamber of Commerce, 115 


EVERETT G. OATES, ra Dev. Counselor, 
Pg Power & Light C & Louisiana 


BOYD RIDGWAY, Executive Vice gr sg 
Carey of Commerce, 115 W. 6th St. 
ROCK, Ar 


Bldg Cun River 


r of 


WILLIAM P. ir., Indus- 
trial Dev. Com., Ca ital Bldg. 
EVERETT TUCKER, » Executive ag 


yt Dev. Co. of Little Rock. 
West 6th St. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


El Dorado 4, 5, 7, 11 

Fort Smith 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 13 

Hot Springs 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 13 

Little Rock 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 
North Little Rock 4, 5, 6 

Pine Bluff 4, 6, 11 


(Continued on page 240) 
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LABOR 
costs 


FREIGHT 
cosTs 


SALES 


ROFITS 


Everything Going Up 
BUT PROFITS? 





e@ To Manufacturers worried about ris- 
ing costs of production and/or dis- 
tribution. 


At LITTLE ROCK we don’t claim to have 
the superlatives in all locational factors, 
but we do have the tops in at least 3 of 
them: 


1. A supply of hard working, conscien- 
tious labor far in excess of existing or 
known industrial demands. For the most 
part, our people were raised on farms 
and are accustomed to hard work and 
long hours, Agricultural mechanization 
enables them to seek the stabilized income 
provided by industry. 


2. The best market accessibility in the 
Southwest. There are substantially more 
people with more spendable income within 
400 miles of Little Rock than within a 
similar radius of any other major city in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma or Texas. 
You don’t believe it? Let us prove it! 


3. Fully developed sites of from 1 to 100 
acres. A 1,000-acre planned industrial dis- 
trict complete with paved streets, all utili- 
ties, joint rail service by Missouri Pacific 
and Rock Island, storm drainage, excellent 
soil bearing qualities, clear titles, and of 
any dimension you want. These factors 
save you time and money when you want 
to move in a hurry. Twelve plants now 
in District; 400 acres left. 


Little Rock will score near the top on other 
factors too—climate, taxes, good living, 
utilities, transportation, and others. All we 
ask is a chance to show you. 


EVERETT TUCKER, JR. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
Tower Building Little Rock, Arkansas 
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(Cont.) 
RAILROADS (E1) 
1. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
2. Kansas City Southern Ry., 114 W. 
Eleventh St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
3. Midland Valley R.R., Muskogee, 
Okla. 
4. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
5. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 
6. St. Louis Southwestern Ry., Cotton 
Belt Bidg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
7. El Dorado & Wesson Ry., P.O. Box 
46, El Dorado. 


AIRLINES (E2) 
8. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 
9. Central Airlines, Inc., Meacham 
Field, Fort Worth, Texas 
10. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
11. Trans-Texas Airways, International 
Airport, Houston 17, Texas 
12. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
13. Air Taxi: 
Skyway Aviation, Inc., 
Airport, Fort Smith. 
Spa Flying Service, Memorial Field, 
Hot Springs. 
Bradford Air Service, 
Airport, Little Rock. 
Ken. Starnes Aviation Service, Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Little Rock. 


OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Road) (E9) 
Texas & Pacific Ry., Dallas 2, Texas. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 5 Class I and 12 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Little Rock to: 

Chicago, Ill.—660 

New Orleans, La.—438 

New York, N. Y.——1,285 

San Francisco, Calif.—2,066 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single truck: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 
Combination: 50 feet. 
Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight— 
Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 
Vehicle: No single vehicle or com- 
bination of vehicles shall exceed 
in gross weight 56,000 pounds, 
excluding the front axle. 


WATER CARRIERS (E6) 


White River Barge Line Co., Claredon. 
Service: Points on Mississippi River 
and White River. 


Municipal 


Municipal 


PLANT LOCATION 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 4; publicly owned, 3; federal 
projects, 5. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 1,179,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1961 (KW): (F3) 1961—415,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—3,733,000,000 KWH; $42,- 
100,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
4,348. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 391,000; 
Utilities, 388,000; industrial, 3.000. Un- 
developed—1,484,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 10. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 216. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1958: (F6) 1,388,337 
million cu. ft. 


9. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 36,900. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 1,786.5 millions of 
therms. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Bituminous coal and _lignite—508,000 
short tons; natural gas—31 billion cu. 
ft.; crude petroleum—31,047,000 bbls. of 
42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

El Dorado—le, 3g 

Fort Smith—2e, 5g 

Hot Springs—le, 3g 
Little Rock—le, 3g 

North Little Rock—4e, 3g 
Pine Bluff—le, 3g 


UTILITIES 
1. Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
Fourth and Louisiana, Little Rock 
2. Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 
321 N. Harvey St., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 
3. Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. 
Slattery Bldg., Shreveport 4, Louisi- 
ana 





4. North Little Rock Electrical Dept. 
Third E. Main St., North Little Rock 
5. Fort Smith Gas Corp. 
35 S. 7th St., Fort Smith 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (F5, F7) 
Arkansas-Missouri Power Co.—(eg) 

104 So. Fifth St., Blytheville 

Midsouth Gas Co.—(g) 

723 Cumberland St., Little Rock 
Southwestern Electric Power Co.—(e) 
428 Travis St., Shreveport, La. 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 


Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


State tax collections are for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1950. 
Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes $ 46,698 -032 
Franchise Tax 788,325 -532 
Income Tax 16,787,734 11.334 
Property Tax 199,556 -134 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 6,017,490 4.063 
Gasoline Tax 36,997,302 24.978 


Severance Tax 5,418,642 3.658 

Motor Vehicle Fees 14,374,998 9.705 

Motor Carrier Tax ~~. in Motor Vehicle 
ees 


8,348,358 5.636 

Sales Tax 50,636,623 34.186 

Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 

Public Utilities Tax 569,923 2.581 

Insurance Companies 
ax 


Cigarette Tax 


3,822,546 2.581 


Estate Tax 284,180 -192 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 7,325,037 

Total $148,119,938* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 

SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
55; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—181. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $1,224.1; DEPOSITS, $1,- 
104.5. (H1) 


Arkansas is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 8. (H2) “Offices,” “agencies,” or “sta- 
tions” for limited purposes as distin- 
guished from “branches,” permitted un- 
der certain circumstances. (H3) 


118 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


Four principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
6-30-59: (H1) 


THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL 
BANK OF LITTLE ROCK, 200 Main 
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St., Little Rock, A. E. McLean, Pres., RA Slate (thous. 
(000’s) Capital $1,200, Surplus $1,800, W MATERIALS short tons)....... , ‘ 
Deposits $34,599. MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) Stone (thous. 
short tons)....... 7,278 8,378 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN 1957, Val fi “7 
LITTLE ROCK, 3rd and Louisiana Sts., Start tons fr Sed gs Pe erg gem oboe 
Little Rock, Earl L. McCarroll, Pres., Mineral otherwise Value (oilstones) bromine. coment 
(000’s) Capital $1,250, Surplus $1,750, stated) (thousands) fim t : 
f Abrasive stones gypsum, ¢, soapstone, re 
Deposits $45,719. (whetstones) covered elemental sulfur, and 
UNION NATIONAL BANK, 124 W. _ Bafite............. 477,327 | 3,494 oo ap oe ; Be psc 
4th St., Little Rock, H. C. Couch, Jr, Bauxite (long tons, utes nia ns naar ods gape eis 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,250, Surplus Ping > ih mae — me * Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
$2,250, Deposits $68,108. C cot Chuan). i ses sore dividual company confidential data. 
WORTHEN BANK & TRUST CO., 401 _Ge™ stones....-.... : 
‘ : : Iron ore (usable) 
Main St., Little Rock, J. H. Penick, Pres., (thous. long tons, FORESTS (12) 
tale api Surplus $2,000, gr. Wat)......... 7 35 Total forest land, 1953, 19,346,000 acres. 
ee a onap dese ba Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
a eae Volume, 1953—total 38,317, softwood 
aes anette hae ue -+. 23,261 1,726 17,777, hardwood 20,540; Net Annual 
(mill. cu. ft.)...... 36,200 2,500 Growth, 1952—total 2,253, softwood 
HARD-BOUND COPIES Natural-gas liquids: 1,220, hardwood 1,033; Net Annual Cut, 
se Natural gasoline & 1952—total 1,552, softwood 685, hard- 
© Additional hard-bound copies of © cycle prods. thous. wood 867. Growing stock in millions of 
PLANT LOCATION are available ee ee. ee ca, Be Snes See ee 
ma of S w > > r > > e€ 
at $15.00 each; $10.00 per copy e me. SES jan. 54,034 2,007 Annual Growth, 1952—total 573, soft- 
if three or more are ordered. | (thous. 42-gal. bbls.) 30,597 89,343 wood 268, hardwood 305; Net Annual 
Sand & gravel (thous. : : Cut, 1952—total 380, softwood 165 ’ 
game: short tons)....... 8,599 6,949 hardwood 216. 
CLIMATE (!) 
Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) = INCH =" SOF NUMBER 
DA %, %, 
MO.-DAY POSS. 
January July Snow, Sleet Be end ° F Temperature 
= a by 
STATION ie £E 88 £ - se ea 
=i 1/2 §& = S = St 2/438 
fia a)4 a], ola Bio phe Bieoaes sla. Sieh 
Fort Smith 458 50.6 29.4 94.2 704 62 .... .... 5.0 2.56 415 1.9 45 64 53 42 72 132 138 93 2 10 85 70 * 
Little Rock 257 51.1 32.4 92.7 71.1 62 11-15 3-16 5.1 2.81 47.3 2.1 3.2 66 55 42 69 120 143 102 1 14 74 46 ° 
Texarkana 361 563 265 S946 71.1 G ..... .... SS 2 SOS 14 14 OF SL. 99 1 20 84 38 ° 


“Less than %. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 





e@ What can you learn through 
modern research techniques? 

@ Research pitfalls to avoid. 

e@ The difference between manage- 
ment policy and a directive to 
management, and how the effec- 
tive use of each can avoid dupli- 
cation of effort. 





New handbook for Management 


FUNDAMENTALS of PROFESSIONAL MANAGEMENT 


by John G. Glover 


e@ What are the basic sources of 
sound management policy. 
Management planning and sales 
projections. 

Where does automation fit 
today’s management picture? 
Which companies can benefit from 
a system of linear programming? 
Non-linear programming? 


406 PP. $6.50 
Order your copy today from 


Here is realistic, dollars-and-cents guidance on solving management problems with an eye 
to greater efficiency and profit. This complete working reference covers every level and all 
areas of management .. . gives you an insight into how America’s top companies function 
... Shows how to organize or reorganize a department or a company for maximum effectiveness. 


THIS PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS GIVES YOU A GLIMPSE OF THE BOOK’S WIDE SCOPE— 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN BOOKS, DEPARTMENT PL60, 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


@ How to handle problems in human 
relations. 

e@ Tested techniques of communica- 
tion — to board members as well 
as employees. 

e@ How to make committee meetings 
more productive. 

e Public relations programs and how 
to use them. 
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LOUISIANA 


STATE LAND AREA (31st) 45,162 Sq. Mi. 





Curt Siegelin, Executive Director, Louisiana Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry, 2nd Floor, Capitol Annex, Baton Rouge 4, Louisiana. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (2ist) 2,683,516 


(1959 est. 3,132,600) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 
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Note — Shaded counties are those 
having a population per square mile 
of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 


Percent 
Increase 
1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
Louisiana 1,566 881 77.8 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 


United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Louisiana 6.0 19.4 74.6 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


Wages 
& Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Louisiana 66.4 14.7 10.1 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 


TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 

U.S. Louisiana 
RE AS rar 5.2 5.2 
Contract Construction. . 6.7 8.9 
Manufacturing......... 31.1 18.7 
Wholesale & Retail 

, 19.4 19.9 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate.......... 4.7 4.1 
Transportation......... 5.4 7.1 
SN SOB oa cc calg es 6 11.8 12.7 
Government........... 10.8 12.0 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 

U.S. Louisiana 


eo a a 14,408 235 
Contract Construction.. 15,677 210 
Manufacturing......... 76,984 622 
Wholesale & Retail 
RIESE YT EY 49,389 660 





Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Alexandria 34,913 (44.8) 

(2) Baton Rouge 125,629 (166.1) 
(8) Bossier City 15,470 (26.0) 

(3) Lafayette 33,541 (49.9) 

(4) Lake Charles 41,272 (70.7) 
(5) Monroe 38,572 (49.6) 

(6) New Orleans 570,445 (660.1) 
(7) Shreveport 127,206 (187.9) ~ 
(9) New Iberia (26.5) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “!) 


Louisiana belongs to the “coastal plain 
province.” Its physiographic features are 
few and simple. The essential elements 
are five: pine-hills, bluffs, prairies, coastal 
marshes, and alluvial plains. They are all 
seen, spread from north to south, west 
of the Mississippi, and also, except for 
the prairies, in the portion of the state 
east of the Mississippi. Beginning with 
elevations of about 400 ft. near the 
Arkansas line, there is a gentle slope 
toward the southeast. The low regions of 
Louisiana, including the alluvial lands 
and the coast swamps, comprise about 
20,000 sq. mi., or nearly one-half the 
area of the state. The swamp fringes 
and much of the swampland proper are 
reclaimable. 


Z U.S. Louisiana 
Finance, Insurance & 


Real Estate.......... 10,608 119 
Transportation......... 13,559 226 
SES eee 27,639 398 
Government........... 25,825 360 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN _ INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 


U.S. Louisiana 

Contract Construction... 136 258 
Manufacturing.......... 93 101 
Wholesale & Retail 

WU ee Sed Maes soe 67 91 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate........... 146 212 
Transportation.......... 56 80 
EEA a pire tee 93 115 





sis 


PLANT LOCATIO 
“THE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK” 
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LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 


1,573 


1957 For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 






































, Value added 
All Production 
employees workers by “00 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 

name ($1,000) Number (1,000) ($1,000) Unadjusted 
LOUISIANA, TOTAL.......... 143,594 610,760 109,625 217,524 418,024 1,491,514 
Food & kindred products.......... 30,546 101,024 20,008 40,570 58,635 271,771 
Apparel & related products........ 6,192 13,913 5,343 8,828 9,720 24,081 
Lumber & wood products......... 17,919 45,285 16,378 33,592 37,844 76,174 
Pulp, paper & products 17,129 83,949 14,690 30,072 68,535 192,717 
ting & publishing 4,801 20,158 3,018 6,01 11,912 37,559 
Chemicals & products............. 16,915 97,487 12,844 25,587 65,514 300,281 
Petroleum & coal OS FEES 14,270 92,545 8,769 17,388 52,675 288,148 
Stone, clay & glass products... .... 4.94 22,206 4,121 8,651 17,492 54,175 
Primary metal industries. . Se es 3,847 20,823 3,197 6,731 16,107 69,663 
Fabricated metal products. . “REE 7,284 31,839 5,801 10,865 22,576 56,884 
Machinery, except = bie Ge eke 2,463 10,587 1,943 3,948 6,921 17,073 
Transportation equipment......... 9, "412 45,013 8,193 15,900 36,480 71,037 

Administrative & auxiliary........ 1,573 7,330 ae vue t bx oR 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


LOUISIANA $87.36 $86.94 $82.01 
Baton Rouge 118.72 113.70 108.94 
New Orleans 87.82 88.94 83.81 
Shreveport 89.25 84.84 80.95 

Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 

LOUISIANA 41.8 41.6 40.6 
Baton Rouge 42.1 40.9 40.8 
New Orleans 40.1 40.8 40.1 
Shreveport 42.3 42.0 41.3 

Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 

LOUISIANA $2.09 $2.09 $2.02 
Baton Rouge 2.82 2.78 2.67 
New Orleans 2.19 2.18 2.09 
Shreveport 2.11 2.02 1.96 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

LOUISIANA 762.5 755.7 770.1 
Baton Rouge 70.4 69.7 71.8 
New Orleans 276.4 273.9 278.5 
Shreveport 71.7 71.4 70.8 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


LOUISIANA 145.8 143.9 146.1 
Baton Rouge 18.7 18.9 19.3 
New Orleans 44.6 44.5 45.8 
Shreveport 9.1 9.0 8.8 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP C* 
Baton Rouge No Change No Change 
New Orleans re 4 
Shreveport ia ed 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


duly, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
Alexandria No Change Opelousas 
Opelousas . 


7. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
28,531 22,400 18,438 3.4 
1958 


Annual Average—26,188 Rate (%) 4.6 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 


Annual Average—12,993 Rate (%) 2.3 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & New Machinery 
Expenditures Additions to Plant and Equipment 
300,655 75,568 225,087 


2. 1954—- MANUFACTURING __ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
ia added by 
Major industry manufacture 
Group unadjusted 
All employees ($1,000 
THs. Sac ees 146,330 1,181,649 
Food & kindred prods. 30,734 214,983 
Apparel & related 
CORO. oes tevin 6,179 20,568 
Lumber & wood prods. 19,497 68,290 
Pulp, paper & prods. 17,099 163,187 
Printing & publishing 4,736 34,571 
Chemicals & prods... 17,479 250,238 
Petroleum & coal 
Beeps 5 ahi 14,043 188,438 
Stone, clay & glass 
PRE Se LF Cae 4,824 40,856 
Primary metal 
industries........ 3,886 47,014 
Fabricated metal 
WOME 655 Sisk 4,875 35,162 
Machinery, except 
electrical. ........ 2,730 15,682 
Transportation equipt. 9,337 50,963 


FACTURING.” 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge 


JOSEPH S. HORAN, Plan. Consult., Carter- 
Horan, 6800 Airline Highway 

PREWITT NELSON, President, Downtown 
Development Corp., Fidelity Bank Bldg. 





New Orleans 
HUGH BOWERS, JR., Dir., Ind. Promotion 
Div., C. of C. of New Orleans Area, 315 


Camp St. 

LOUIS M. TOGNONI, Dir., Middle South 
Area Office, 211 International Trade Mart. 

KEITH J. WHEELAHAN, Industrial De- 
velopment Engineer, fase "Orleans Public 

ce, Inc., P.O. Box 340. 

Shreveport 

JACK CLARKE, President, Freestate Ind. 
De Freestate Blvd. 


ORE, Mgr., Ind. Dev., 
Shreveport C. of C., Henry C. Beck Bldg. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city refer 
to transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Alexandria 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 15 

Baton Rouge 2, 3, 6, 15, 16, 17 

Bossier City 2, 6, 7, 14 

Lafayette 4, 16, 18 

Lake Charles 3, 4, 7, 16, 18 

Monroe 3, 6, 8, 15, 17 

New Iberia 3, 4, 16 

New Orleans 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 15, 16, 17, 19 to 26 incl. 

Shreveport 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 14, 15, 18, 21 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 

2. Louisiana & Arkansas Ry., K.CS. 
Lines, 114 W. Eleventh St., Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 

3. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

4. Southern Pacific Lines, Southern Pa- 
cific Bldg., Houston 1, Texas 

5. Texas & Pacific Ry., Texas & Pacific 
Blidg., Dallas 2, Texas 

6. Illinois Central R.R., 135 E. Elev- 
enth Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 

7. Kansas City Southern Ry., 114 W. 
Eleventh St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

8. Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri Ry., 
P.O. Box 1653, Monroe. 

9. Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R., 
Francis St., Mobile 5, Ala. 

10. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 908 W. 
Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

11. New Orleans & Lower Coast R.R., 
Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis 3, 
Mo. 

12. Southern Ry., P.O. Box 1808, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

13. Texas Pacific - Missouri Pacific Ter- 
minal R.R. of New Orleans, Mis- 
souri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

(Continued on page 244) 


104 St. 
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(Cont.} 


14. St. Louis Southwestern Ry., Cotton 
Belt Bidg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


15. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

16. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bidg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

17. Southern Airways, Inc., Atlanta Air- 
port, Atlanta, Ga. 

18. Trans-Texas Airways, International 
Airport, Houston 17, Texas 

19. AAXICO Airlines, Inc., Cargo Bldg. 
No. 84, New York International 
Airport, New York, N. Y. 

20. AVENSA - Aerovias Venezolanas, 
S. A., 703 Gravier St., New Orleans. 

21. Braniff International Airways, Love 
Field, Dallas, Texas 

22. Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington 1, 
Oy wl 

23. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, Intergational Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

24. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

25. TACA International Airlines, Mois- 
ant International Airport, P.O. Box 
428, Kenner. 

26. Air Taxi: 

Pan Air Corp., New Orleans Airport, 
New Orleans. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class 1 Roads) (E9) 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
New Orleans Public Belt R. R., 

546 Carondelet St., New Orleans 10. 
Texas & New Orleans R. R., 

Sou. Pacific Bldg., Houston 1, Tex. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (E8) 


Dixie Carloaders, 118 N. Front St., 
New Orleans 1. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 8 Class I and 31 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from New Orleans to: 
Chicago, Ill.—957 
New York, N. Y.—1,361 
San Francisco, .Calif.—2,297 
Dallas, Tex.—503 


MOTOR CARRIERS — SIZE 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
13 feet, 6 inches for automobile 
transports. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single truck: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 
Tractor-semitrailer: 50 feet. 
Other combination: 60 feet. 


AND 


PLANT LOCATION 


Permissible combination: Truck-trailer- 
tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight— 

Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds—less 
than 8 feet apart; 36,000 pounds 
—more than 8 feet apart. 

Per inch of tire width: 450 pounds. 

Axle: 18,000 pounds—low pressure 
pneumatic tires; 16,000 pounds— 
high pressure, solid rubber, or 
cushion tires. 

Trailer: 36,000 pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (E6) 


Baton Rouge Coal & Towing Co., 1445 
North Blvd., Baton Rouge. 

Service: Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries, Gulf Intracoastal Waterway. 
Boudreaux, L. N., Boats, Inc., 800 Front 

St., Morgan City. 
Service: Morgan City to various points 
on Intracoastal Waterway. 


Grizzaffi Dredging Co., 600 Brashear 
St., Morgan City. 
Service: Morgan City, La., Atchafala- 
ya River to various points on Atcha- 
falaya River and Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway. 
Gulf Coast Towing Co., Inc., P. O. Box 
8113, New Orleans 22. 
Service: Mississippi River and inland 
waterways of Louisiana, Texas, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, Illinois and 
Ohio Rivers. 
Red River Barge Line, Plaquemine. 
Service: New Orleans, La., to Port 
Arthur, Texas, and intermediate 
points. 
Coyle Lines, Inc., P.O. Box 6056, Sta. 
A, New Orleans 14. 
Service: Carrabelle, Fla., to Browns- 
ville, Texas, and intermediate points on 
Intracoastal Waterway and Mississippi 
River, between mouth of river and 
Baton Rouge, La., and Mobile, Tom- 
bigbee, and Warrior Rivers System, be- 
tween Mobile and head of navigation. 
J. & S., Inc. 410 Shell Bldg., New Or- 
leans. 
Service: Mississippi & Ohio Rivers. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 3; publicly owned, 2. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 2,218,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1961 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
281,800; 1960—393,700; 1961—323,000. 
Total—998,500. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—5,238,000,000 KWH; $71,- 
366,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
4,557. 





6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (E4) 
Undeveloped—45,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 50. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 297. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31 1958: (F6) 55,111,- 
862 million cu. ft. 


9. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 50,700. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 4,951.3 millions of 
therms. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Natural gas—2,079 billion cu. ft.; crude 
petroleum—329,896,000 bbls. of 42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Alexandria—le, 2g 

Baton Rouge—3eg 

Bossier City—4e 

Lafayette—Se, 6g 

Lake Charles—3e, 7g 

Monroe—8e, 7g 

New Iberia—6e, 7g 

New Orleans—9e, 10eg 

Shreveport—4e, 11g 


UTILITIES 

1. Alexandria Elec. L. & W. Works 
City Hall, Alexandria 

2. Alexandria Mun. Natural Gas Sys- 
tem 
City Hall, Alexandria 

3. Gulf States Utilities Co. 
Baton Rouge Div., 446 N. Blvd., 
Baton Rouge 

4. Southwestern Electric Power Co. 
428 Travis St., Shreveport 

5. Lafayette Utilities System 
733 Jefferson Blvd., Lafayette 

6. Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc. 
528 Monroe St., Alexandria 

7. United Gas Corp., La.-Miss. Distri- 
bution Div. 
1525 Fairfield Ave., Shreveport 

8. Monroe Water and Light Dept. 
245 S. Grand St., Monroe 

9. Louisiana Power and Light Co. 
142 DeLaconde St., New Orleans 

10. New Orleans Pub. Service, Inc. 
317 Barrone St., New Orleans 9 

11. Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. 
Slattery Bldg., Shreveport 4 


PRR 


A STANDARD 
YARDSTICK 
Every fact and figure in PLANT 
LOCATION is from an authorita- 
tive national source — is com- 
pletely objective, and gives the 
user a standard yardstick 
throughout. 










: 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
FINANCE SHREVEPORT, Market at Milam, 
NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— Shreveport, Walter B. Jacobs, Jr., Pres., 
42; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS  (000’s) Capital $3,375, Surplus $8,625. 
AND TRUST COs.—145. TOTAL RE- _ Deposits $136,257. 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59,  (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $3,044.4; DEPOSITS, $2. RAW MATERIALS 


779.7. (H1) 


THANK YOU 


PLANT LOCATION thanks the 
hundreds of industrialists who 
wrote such complimentary letters | 
~ about the first edition. : 

















MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 
Louisiana is in Federal Reserve District 








1957 
Nos. 6 and 11. (H2) State-wide branch Short tons 
TAXES and LABOR LAWS banking. (H3) Mineral oles Value 
: F stated) (thousands) 
All material on taxes and labor laws 15 communities in state have locally Clays (thous.)...... 642 642 
presented herein was compiled by and financed Industrial Development Organi- Gypsum (thous.)....  * ? 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing zations. (H4) Natural gas 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further (mill. cu. ft.)..... 1,943,900 262,400 
detailed information contact them at any US sal Teche with Natural-gas liquids: 
of the following addresses: -S. commercial banks with resources Natural gasoline & 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) cycle prod. (thous. 

New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located, ccsnceeee (thous. _ ee << om 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. CALCASIEU-MARINE NATIONAL gals.). . Ney 335,142 14,888 

Washin 4—425 13th St., N.W. Petroleum (crude 

— BANK, Lake Charles, R. L. James, (thous. 42-gal. bbls.) 323,199 1,072,101 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,500, Surplus Salt (common) 
TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN $2,500, Deposits $82,972. Ghee... 3,461 18,944 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL pmo oot ae 12,579 14,730 
Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended Stone (thous.)...... 4,383 7,152 
ane oe THE HIBERNIA NATIONAL BANK = Stine (poe) cees) 

Yield Percentage IN NEW ORLEANS, Carondelet, Gra- (thous. long tons) 2.156 52.690 
Saltiel Toney $ o pty , vier, and Union Sts., New Orleans 12, ; ” : . 
Income Tax 29,183,974 7.678 Wallace M. Davis, Pres., (000’s) Capital Value of items that cannot be 
Property Tax 14,096,097 3.708 $3,600, Surplus $7,000, Deposits $188,- disclosed: Cement, bentonite, 

— Beverage io atthe mnie 633. lime, recovered elemental sul- 
Gasoline Tax 59,229,429 15.582 fur, and values indicated by 
Lubriceting Oils ae tb ai ¥ e fantecte 7 a5. eS 19,110 
vs os” NATIONAL AMERICAN BANK OF Total Louisiana.............. 1,524,928 
Motor Vehicle Fees «1.304384 “3.261 | NEW ORLEANS, 200 Carondelet, New gp ay ma ee 
Motor Carrier Fees ia RY oan Orleans 10, Eads Poitevent, Pres., (000’s) di Aan’ withheld to aides ‘ a oem =: 
‘Soft Drinks Tax 1,202,155 316 Capital $2,000, Surplus $3,000, Deposits ividual company confidential data. 
gee’ — tems ab SLIGO 
ax ie . e 
Public Utilities sae Be widens : ost 1953, 15,990,000 
‘ower Tax »853, - e otal forest land, ae ee a acres. 
Pah ne age aa ie eyaeee i 3ee THE Aes Dare Oe Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
I ° v3 18, MERCE IN NEW ORLEANS, Baronne 

ae Tax ft yi ond: Commas Dts. det Orleans 9. Sohn Volume, 1953—total 41,436, softwood 

naniees , . A. Oulliber. Pres ” (000’s) Capit 1 $5 500 18,208, hardwood 23,228; Net Annual 
ion Tax 20,686,864 : ° ¢ : eee Growth, 1952—total 2,691 ftwood 
wee 5,061,346 1.332 Surplus $9,500, Deposits $231,625. rowtn, otal 2,071, softwoo 
BID. 5 sie wanes : 1,445, hardwood 1,246; Net Annual Cut, 

Total $380,109,707* 1952—total 1,595, softwood 749, hard- 
*Total state tax collections do not include the WHITNEY NATIONAL BANK, 228 wood 846. Growing stock in millions of 

ia fiche a ae St. Charles St., New Orleans 10, Keehn cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 11,199 

W. Berry, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,800, oftwood 3,927 sts dwood 7.272: N t 
SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: Surplus $27,200, Deposits $409,667. Anuesl Glas 158k Oe ok 
See table on page 23. wood 292, hardwood 395; Net Annual 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, Cut, 1952—total 405, softwood 199, 
329 Texas St., Shreveport, J. W. Baker, hardwood 207. 
LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: Pres. (000’s) Capital $5,000, Surplus Wood pulp Production in thousands of 
See All-State Charts on page 24. $5,000, Deposits $115,970. tons of 2,000 pounds, 1958—1,434. 


CLIMATE 1) 


Data bascd on records through 1958 except as noted 








TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES %, %, OF 
MO.-—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise 2 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset ot Temperature} 
‘ = 5 
STAT GN = E & E E = 3 i Pe 
: g 5 E 5 4 £ _ : - 2: 2 
- if S12 § acct S$ « St 21488 
x = 3 ¢g 
s = FS = a = <- = “i > 3 > s - it erence > 2 
Be tee S See BE Ses cht eee Sth Sie SR otp: Pes a ea 
SiS BLE 2LaLe Bae ESS SS Phe Ss 1S ee 2 eee 















































Baton Rouge 64 61.3 43.4 90.0 72.2 67 5.8 2.98 59.1 T -1 60 60 a .. 106 141 103 * 33 100 16 0 
Burrwood ’52 5 65.2 49.0 89.0 76.1 70 7.3 3.56 58.4 T y gr pg ee ds es = = iit w os as -> 
Lake Charles 12 61.8 43.4 91.1 73.3 68 nts .. 69 3.44 57.8 4 -+5 67 62 ra ee 5 Ie ee eS 
New Orleans (U) 9 63.5 483 90.3 75.8 70 Perera: 2 ee oe 3 67 64 49 58 117 110 120 * 14 57 40 
New Orleans '50 3 63.2 46.5 90.1 73.4 69 12-3 2-15 5.9 3.18 59.6 T gee ee ys nes ‘ak ae so re 5 0 
Shreveport (U) ’55 174 56.4 39.2 93.4 73.8 66 ork oer i 45.1 9 1.8 67 56 47 78 150 106 99 .. 84 22 * 
Shreveport 252 56.1 39.5 93.3 73.6 66 Jove: etvc ae aan. 468 T T 63 55 52 76 133 141 93 0 16102 27 0 
U: Urban site. T: Trace. “Less than %. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
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OKL AHO M A Max Genet, Jr., Director, Oklahoma Department of Commerce and Industry, 
Oklahoma Farm Bureau Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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STATE LAND AREA (18th) 69,031 Sq. Mi. “ae Ser 
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loKrusKee sequovan 





STATE POPULATION, 1950 (25th) 2,233,351 


(1959 est. 2,276,000) uae © ii / 2 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 





























Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 














Note—Shaded counties are those having a population 
(8) Ardmore 17,890 (29.3) per square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950 
(9) Bartlesville 19,228 (29.7) 


(1) Enid 36,017 (43.2) PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


(2) Lawton 34,757 (57.5) The topographical features of Oklahoma exhibit considerable diversity, 
(5) Midwest City 10,166 (31.0) ranging from wide treeless plains in the west to rugged and heavily-wooded 
(3) Muskogee 37,289 (41.1) mountains in the east. The Ozark Mountains enter the state near the center of 
(4) Norman 27,006 (39.2) its eastern boundary and extend west-southwest half way to the westward border. 

fa ald al 5 In the south central part of the state is an elevated tableland known as the 
() ee, Sees Arbuckle Mountains. Sixty miles northwest of this plateau lie the Wichita 
(10) Ponca City 20, ' Mountains. A third group of hills, the Chautauqua Mountains, lies in the west. 
(11) Shawnee 22,948 (28.4) The northwestern part of Oklahoma is a lofty tableland forming part of the 
(12) Stillwater 20,238 (25.4) Great Plains region east of the Rocky Mountains. The prairies north of the 
(6) Tulsa 182,740 (265.5) Arkansas and west of the Neosho rivers are deeply carved by small streams. 

East of the Neosho the prairies merge into a hilly woodland. 


PERSONAL INCOME Finance, Insurance & 13,559 141 


Real Estate , . 27,639 279 


25,825 356 

1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- “ 11. 

SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- a 1 

1957 (dollars) (B1) 6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 

Peseant 5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 

1957 1947 1947-1957 COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 

United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 

Oklahoma 1,619 1,015 59.5 lions of dollars) (B2) U.S. 


U.S. Oklahoma Contract Construction... 136 


: . 14,408 191 Manufacturing 
2. PERCENT DISTRIBU tnd <4 Contract Construction... 15,677 173 Wholesale & Retail 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- — Manufacturing......... 76,984 399 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) Wholesale & Retail 
Private , 594 
Farm Government Non-Farm Finance, Insurance & 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 Real Estate. . ze 10,608 98 


Oklahoma 5.7 22.5 71.8 
LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 


PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF _ |. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 

— Proprietors’ P ty 

roprietors roper , 

Salaries Income Income All Production 

United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 enapens workers 

Oklahoma 62.9 16.6 12.0 





Value added 
by manufacture 
($1,000) 





Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 
Number ($1,000) Number (1,000) ($1,000) Unadjusted 























4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- Prrereress wry : 424,766 63,821 127,420 251,669 727,043 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- A 4 pe Lvs beats . 15,456 57,517 9,641 20,139 30,145 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- Lumber &wood products... 2109038676368 


3 

sa 2" 62 6,52 1 iss 3464 
oS yl 524 1 ’ 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) Printing & publishing... ||| ||| 23,491 3.769 7,034 
Oklahoma Petroleum & coal products. 39,017 5,746 12,161 
6.4 Stone, clay & glass products 24,841 5,173 10,141 
; 3,309 

5 

% 

1 

9 








Contract Construction. . ‘ 6.8 Fabricated metal products......... 36,118 10,801 

Manufacturing , 14.9 Machinery, except electrical....... 54,305 
Whol e & Retail Electrical machinery. . oRe 7,301 

esal Transportation equipment. . er 62,205 

21.4 Administrative & auxiliary...... An 55,725 


Primary metal industries.......... 16,663 x 6,396 


48 
21 15,626 
86 3,010 


3 
1 
4 
32 18,886 49, "522 





CONDITA 
i 


But there has not been a tax increase in Okla- 
homa in the past 18 years, in fact they have 
been lowered. Every tax change during that 

eriod has been for the benefit of industry. 
Bur constitution re deficit spending, 
provides a stable, 


Water . . . good, industrial water. More than 
2 trillion gallons of it stored in our large lakes, 
with more, even larger lakes under construc- 
tion. Oklahoma has anticipated industrial 
rowth and can provide high quality water 
or all industrial demands. 


roadly based tax system. 


| | h A | | | | : r) Transportation ... the focal point of the new 


federal interstate highway system. The main 


east-west and north-south routes of this super- 
highway network come together in Oklahoma. 
Now under construction,a barge canal con- 
necting Oklahoma with the Mississippi River. 
Fast freight to the industrial centers of the 
nation. Air travel a cinch from some of the 
country’s best equipped airports. 








“Lets correspond confidentially” 


am, OIKLAHOMA 


r “\AARACD 
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. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


$86.74 $86.32 $83.85 
82.26 79.84 77.75 
89.82 93.07 91.30 


Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
41.5 41.3 40.9 
42.4 41.8 41.8 
41.2 41.0 40.4 


Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
$2.09 $2.09 $2.05 
1.94 1.91 1.86 
2.18 2.27 2.26 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
556.1 554.6 550.0 
161.1 160.5 155.6 
120.3 120.6 119.1 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 


. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
85.0 85.7 83.9 
18.7 18.8 17.7 
27.4 27.4 28.2 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 


. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 
GROUP B* 
Oklahoma City No Change No Change 


GROUP C* 
Tulsa No Change No Change 


*SEE a 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 
Ardmore Ardmore 
McAlester McAlester 
Okmulgee- Muskogee * 

Henryetta Okmulgee- 
Henryetta + 


Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 


Nov., 1959 
No Change 


7. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 

1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
15,383 12,364 10,425 2.9 


1958 


An.ual Average—20,015 Rate (%) 5.5 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 
Annual Average—12,341 Rate (%) 3.4 
(U.S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thcu- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & Machi 
Expenditures Additions to Piant : Equi 


59,292 29,328 29,964 


2. 1954-—- MANUFACTURING EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
added by 
manufacture 


unadjusted 
($1,000) 

580,633 
98,434 


All employees 
89,257 
. 15,655 


2,368 
1,929 
1,620 
5,732 


10,204 
7,758 
9,511 

39,958 


7,221 98,931 


5,847 48,451 


3,810 25,494 


6,539 49,343 
76,332 

9,341 
50,080 


10,768 
1,178 
Temaietoon equipt. 10,884 
Administrative & 
auxiliary 


1957— For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


OKLAHOMA 


Bartlesville 

D. WHITFIELD, Dir.—Ind. Dev. Div., 
‘Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Bethany 


THOMAS J. HARRIS, Dir. of Marketing, 
Aero Design & Engineering Co., Tulakes 
Airport, P.O. Box 118. 


Oklahoma City 


DON H. ANDERSON, Manager, Ind. Dev.., 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., 321 North 


MAX AX GENET, JR., Director, Okla. Dept. of 
Commerce & dustry, P.O. Box 3327 
anil y* Station. 


HART, a Industrial Dev. 


“Div. Gxlahoms, Devt of 
Industry, Bo tate Capitol Stat. 
PAUL B. STRASBAUG H, —Ind. Div., 
Chamber of Commerce, 200 Skirvin Tower 


Commerce & 


Shawnee 


LEON H. ROGERS, j, Manemne, Chamber of 
Commerce, Box 865. 


Okichoma City 


ROY LOCKHART, JR., Director, Rsch. & 
Information Div., Okla. Dept. of Com- 
merce & Industry, 2501 N. Stiles. 


Stillwater 


WILLIAM R. WRIGHT, rem 


ae 
Chamber of Commerce, P.O. 112. 


Tulsa 
ARTHUR D. LINDBERG, Ind. Dept., 
Chamber of Commerce, 61 So. Boston 


(Continued on page 251) 








KLAHOMA’S 
UTSTANDING 
PPORTUNITIES... 


+ Quick access to rapidly 
growing markets 


Labor that cooperates 
with management 


Stable tax structure and 
favorable business 
climate 


Low cost power and fuel 


Complete transportation 
facilities 


Community financing 
Outstanding statewide 


recreation and 
educational facilities 


+ Industrial sites and 
buildings available 


ceevee A VITAL LINK 
IN YOUR 
EXPANSION PLANS! 


Requests for studies on specified 
products, plans and problems are 
invited and will be treated in com- 
plete confidence. 


Contact 


OKLAHOMA DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL 


1604 Republic Building 
Oklahoma City, Okiahoma 














PLANT LOCATION 
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IN THIS GREAT SOUTHWESTERN STATE 


OKLAHOMA 








Talk to the men who have 
located their industry 
in Oklahoma. You'll 
hear about a bustling land 
. rich in power, 
productivity and people. 
Oklahoma is striding—not 
walking—into the future. 
And so much of the sound 
planning for present and 
future industry is happen- 
ing in the 30,000 square 
mile service area of 
Oklahoma Gas And 
Electric Company (in 
Oklahoma and Western 
Arkansas) you see here. 
But—how about a closer 
look: 


@ MARKET ACCESSIBILITY 


Oklahoma is in a location of 
national “equidistance.” It is 
also the hub of nationwide air, 
rail and truck transportation. 


@ CONSCIENTIOUS LABOR 


Enthusiasm! The native - born 
Oklahomans that man _ their 
State's industries have a per- 
sonal interest in the growth of 


their “home area.” 


@ ABUNDANT NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


Low-cost electric power, water 
and natural gas. In fact, elec- 
tric power rates in Oklahoma 
are among the lowest in the 


nation. 


@ CLEAN AIR, LOTS OF SUN, 
AND ROOM TO LIVE 


Oklahoma's natural setting is 
spacious, fresh and clean. Lakes 
and lodges for recreation. Cul- 
tural centers—excellent schools 


—modern housing. 


“ WOODWARD 
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Send Now For Complete 
Information 


Talk to OG&E’s Industrial Development Department— 
by phone call or letter. Discover, in complete confidence, 
facts and figures that may prove very important to your 
plant location problems. If you haven’t begun definite 
plant location planning yet, this confidential data from 
OG&E can form a good nucleus to build around. 

Included, of course, will be electric power information 
for the OG&E 30,000 square mile service area, including 
an important segment of Western Arkansas. 

To emphasize: all inquiries and information will be held 
in strict confidence. Get OG&E’s complete story in your 
hands and this Southwest area may well become para- 
mount in your plans. 


PHONE or WRITE to: 


Don H. Anderson, Manager 
Industrial Development Dept. 
Oklahoma Gas And Electric Co. 

P.O. Box 1498 © Oklahoma City 1, Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Gas And Electric Company 
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TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 

nate transportation agencies listed below 

that serve that city.) 

Ardmore 1, 3, 10 

Bartlesville 1, 4, 10, 11 

Enid 1, 2, 3, 10 

Lawton 2, 3, 10, 11, 12 

Midwe.i City 7 

Muskogee 3, 4, 5, 6, 10 

Norman 1 

Oklahoma City 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15 

Ponca City 1, 2, 10 

Shawnee 1, 2, 7 

Stillwater 1, 10 

Tulsa 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Iil. 

2. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, IIl. 

3. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St.. St. Louis 1, Mo. 

4. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

5. Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry., 
Muskogee. 

6. Midland Valley R.R., Muskogee. 

7. Oklahoma City - Ada- Atoka Ry., 
Muskogee. 

8. Sand Springs Ry., P.O. Box 427, 
Sand Springs. 

9. Tulsa-Sapulpa Union Ry., Sapulpa. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


10. Central Airlines, Inc., 
Field, Fort Worth, Texas 
11. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Airfield, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 
16, Colo. 
12. Air Taxi: 
Clay Johnson Flying Service, Munici- 
pal Airport, Lawton. 
Catlin Aviation Co., Will Rogers 
Field, Oklahoma City. 
Sky Taxi, Municipal Airport, Tulsa. 
13. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
14. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas 
15. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Meacham 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (E9) 
Kansas City Southern Ry., 
114 W. Eleventh St., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 
Missouri Pacific R. R., 
Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 17 Class I and 40 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Oklahoma City to: 

Chicago, Ill.—844 

New Orleans, La.—689 

New York, N. Y.—1,512 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,691 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single truck: 35 feet. 

Semitrailer: No restriction except 
for tractor combination limit. 

Tractor-semitrailer: 50 feet. 

Other combination: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight— 

Axle: 18,000 pounds. 

Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 

Per inch of tire width: 650 pounds— 
low pressure tires; 600 pounds— 
high pressure tires. 

Vehicle or combination: 
pounds. 


66,000 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 2; publicly owned, 4; federal 
projects, 3. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 1,963,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION (KW): (F3) 1959—244,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—3,199,000,000 KWH; $53,- 
097,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
6,450. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 165,000; 
Utilities, 165,000. Undeveloped—767,- 
000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 47. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 201. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31 1958: (F6) 15,206,- 
769 million cu. ft. 


9. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 57,300. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 2,062.8 millions of 
therms. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 


Bituminous coal and lignite—2,195,000 
short tons; natural gas—720 billion cu. 
ft.; crude petroleum—214,661,000 bbls. 
of 42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Ardmore—le, 2g 
Bartlesville—3e, 4g 
Enid—le, 2g 
Lawton—3e, 5g 
Midwest City—le, 2g 
Muskogee—le, 2g 
Oklahoma City—le, 2g 
Ponca City—6e, 7g 
Shawnee—le, 2g 
Stillwater—8e, 2g 
Tulsa—3e, 2g 


UTILITIES 
1. Oklahoma Gas and Elec. Co. 
321 N. Harvey St., Oklahoma City 
2. Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 
624 S. Boston Ave., Tulsa 
3. Pub. Service Co. of Okla. 
600 S. Main St., Tulsa 2 
4. Gas Service Co. 
700 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
5. Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp. 
Consolidated Gas Building, Oklaho- 
ma City 
6. Ponca City Water and Lt. Dept. 
N. Union St., Ponca City 
7. Northern Oklahoma Gas Co. 
Ponca City 
8. Stillwater Water and Lt. Dept. 
723 Lewis St., Stillwater 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERVING 
STATE: (F5, F7) 


Empire District Electric Co.—(e) 
602 Joplin St., Joplin, Mo. 


Lone Star Gas Co.—(g) 
301 S. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 
TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 
Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1959. 
Yield Percentag ¢ 


Initial Taxes $ 232,440 .091 
Franchise Tax 2,982,652 1.170 
Income Tax 26,241,300 10.297 


Property Tax No State Collections 
Alcoholic Beverage 

ax 6,768,269 2.656 
Gasoline Tax 


56,341,760 22.107 
Severance Tax 33,752,995 13.244 
Motor Vehicle Fees 35,862,247 14.072 
Motor Vehicle 
Excise Tax 6,745,963 2.647 
Motor Carriers Fees 158,400 -062 
Cigarette Tax 13,149,921 5.160 
Sales Tax 52,321,440 20.530 
se Tax 2,542,009 -997 
Public Utilities Tax 211,930 0 
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{Cont.) 
Insurance Tax 10,018,000 3.931 
Estate Tax 4,621,476 1.813 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 8,925,349 
Total $254,857,841° 


*Total state tax oaeians rad not include un- 
employment compensation 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
197; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—190. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $2,696.0; DEPOSITS, $2,- 
398.7. (H1) 


Oklahoma is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 10 and 11. (H2) “Offices,” “agen- 
cies,” or “stations” for limited purposes, 
as distinguished from “branches,” per- 
mited under certain circumstances. (H3) 


44 communities in state have locally 


financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


PLANT LOCATION 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
CO., 120 N. Robinson, Oklahoma City 2, 
W. H. McDonald, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$11,000, Surplus $11,000, Deposits $260,- 
105. 


THE LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO. OF OKLAHOMA CITY, 
Park Ave. at Robinson, Oklahoma City 
2, Harvey P. Everest, Pres. and Chief 
Executive Officer, (000’s) Capital $5,500, 
Surplus $5,500, Deposits $154,381. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO. OF TULSA, 15 E. Fifth St., 
Tulsa 2, R. Elmo Thompson, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $7,300, Surplus $15,700. 
Deposits $248,767. 


NATIONAL BANK OF TULSA, 320 S. 
Boston, Tulsa 2, W. A. Brownlee, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $5,500, Surplus $7,750, 
Deposits $204,279, 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





——1957. 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Clays (thous.)...... 641 642 
Coal (thous.)....... 2,195 14,165 
Lead (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.). 7,183 2,054 
Natural gas 
(mill. cu. ft.) . 635,000 63,300 


Natural-gas liquids: 





Natural gasoline & 
cycle prod. (thous. 
ANG deh tee ad ed 1644 25,329 
LP (thous 
MSc cndarennes 587,140 21,824 
Petroleum (crude) 
(thous. 42-gal. bbls.) 215,111 651,786 
Pumice (thous.)..... bd 
Salt 4 ne ape 
SAM 7 63 
Send & gravel(thous.) 4,960 4,507 
Stone (thous.)...... 12,016 14,064 
ie 4 edaadee é'%6 22,236 67 
Zinc (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.). 14,951 3,469 
Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: Native asphalt, 
clay (bentonite, cement, gyp- 
sum, lime, manganese ore, 
and values indicated by foot- 
ig POE Pes ll = SA 14,586 
Total Oklahoma............. 803,937 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (12) 


Total forest land, 1953, 10,329,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 6,460, softwood 
2,230, hardwood 4,230; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 329, softwood 145, 
hardwood 184; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 153, softwood 52, hardwood 100. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 2,117, softwood 
580, hardwood 1,537; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 113, softwood 36, 
hardwood 77; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 42, softwood 13, hardwood 29. 





TO EASTERN OKLAHOMA 


Let us send you 
our 28-page pictorial 
brochure, and help 
you with your plant 
location problems — 
manufacturing, ware- 


housing or distribu- 
tion. 


%e 
ee, 
PAWHUSKAO,. 
*, 
SKIATOOK % 


Tusa, 





©0008888® Midlond Valley Roilrood Co. 





 Kons0;, Okichomo & Gulf Railway Co. 
HEHEHE Ok/ohoma City-Ada-Atoka Railway Co. 
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TEX AS Walter E. Dickerson, Executive Director, Texas Industrial Commission, 1015 State Office 
Building, 201 East 14th Street, Austin, Texas. 

















Note — Shaded counties are those 
having a population per square mile 
of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 





STATE LAND AREA 
(2nd) 263,513 Sq. Mi. 














STATE POPULATION, 


1950 (6th) 7,711,194 
(1959 est. 9,534,400) 
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CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 





Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- °12 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


mentor 


Saad 

(1) Abilene 45,570 (70.1) (12) Laredo 51,910 (66.7) eM | ~~~ 

(2) Amarillo 74,246 (139.5) (24) Longview 24,502 (41.2) 

(3) Austin 132,459 (195.2) on sta Hp (145.1) 

(11) Baytown 22,983 (28.9) arsha ,327 (28.4) Al 

(4) Beaumont 94,014 (123.1) (26) McAllen 20,067 (32.0) PHYSICAL FEATURES an 
(11) Bellaire* (26.6) (27) Midland 21,713 (55.3) Physiographically, there are four provinces 
(22) Big Spring 17,286 (29.5) (14) Odessa 29,495 (77.4) in the state of Texas. In the southeast are the 
(5) Brownsville 36,066 (45.1) (28) Orange 21,174 (31.4) west Gulf plains, a part of the Coastal plain 
(23) Bryan 18,102 (29.6) (11) Pasadena 22,483 (59.0) province of the U.S. Thence westward to the 
(6) Corpus Christi 108,287 (175.1) (15) Port Arthur 57,530 (65.0) 100th meridian are the prairies, the south- 
(7) Dallas 434,462 (668.5) (16) San Angelo 52,093 (69.6) westward extension of the Prairie plain province 
(32) Denison* (25.5) (17) San Antonio 408,442 (565.0) of the U.S. The Great Plains comprise the 
(31) Denton 21,372 (30.0) (29) Sherman 20,150 (28.1) western half of the state, except a mountainous 
(8) El Paso 130,485 (263.0) (18) Temple 25,467 (34.5) area in the west which belongs to the Basin 
(9) Fort Worth 278,778 (390.0) (30) Texarkana 24,753 (31.5) Range province. The mountains of that region 
(10) Galveston 66,568 (73.5) (10) Texas City 16,620 (33.0) are known in Texas as the Trans-Pecos prov- 
(7) Garland 10,571 (31.8) (19) Tyler 38,968 (58.0) ince. The Gulf plains are bordered along the 
(7) Grand Prairie 14,594 (36.0) (7) University Park 24,275 (30.2) Gulf of Mexico by a series of long narrow 
(5) Harlingen 23,229 (38.0) (34) Victoria* (40.0) islands and peninsulas. Back of the islands are 
(11) Houston 596,163 (922.0) (20) Waco 84,706 (106.2) the quiet waters of lagoons, and at the mouths 
(7) Irving 2,621 (42.5) (21) Wichita Falls 68,042 (97.3) 


i of rivers are several bays indenting the main- 
(33) Kingsville 16,898 (25.5) * Not available. land. 
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PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 


Percent 

Increase 

1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
Texas 1,791 1,128 58.8 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Texas 6.9 18.4 74.6 
3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 


PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


& Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 


United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Texas 65.9 16.5 11.7 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 


U.S. Texas 
DI, doe cewsdcsnad 5.2 7.6 
Contract Construction. 6.7 74 
Manufacturing......... 31.1 19.4 
Wholesale & Retail 

| Ee ee 19.4 21.8 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate.......... 4.7 4.8 
Transportation......... 5.4 6.3 
IIS x4 « Gilbane va kioss 11.8 11.6 
Government........... 10.8 11.0 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 


TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 

us. Texas 
Ns 5 Dime icwan sakes 14,408 977 
Contract Construction 15,677 812 
Manufacturing......... 76,984 2,047 
Wholesale & Retail 

REE OTERO! 49,389 2,601 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate.......... 10,608 503 
Transportation......... 13,559 741 
Ras ood anime 27,639 1,251 
Government........... 25,825 1,169 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 







Texas 
120 
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PLANT LOCATION 


“the primary source book” 


PLANT LOCATION 





LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 



































Value added 
All Production 
employees workers by manufacture 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages ; 

Number | (¢7’Q00) | Number (1.000) ($1,000) Unadjusted 
Tee, DORM 5 ce cnctaans 480,363 2,233,737 352,395 708,908 1,459,327 4,768,477 
Food & kindred products. . 69,524 257,170 43,132 94,118 140,515 650,365 
Textile mill products 9,554 25,779 8,916 16,268 22,402 38,957 
Apparel & related products 32,933 81,700 29,290 51,837 63,927 131,342 
Lumber & wood products......... 18,558 43,661 16,268 30,833 35, 118 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 10,911 37,828 8,983 18,051 26,629 69,580 
Pulp, paper & products. . 7, 42,273 6,205 3,396 30,034 98,650 
Printing & publishing... . 26,02 112,411 15,237 31,750 63,814 204,583 
& ucts.... 39,587 231,493 27,470 57,210 46,660 1,044,832 
P & products........ 43,280 7,548 32,766 63,955 191,987 689,643 
Leather & leather goods. . 2,998 t 2,637 4,953 5,113 10,452 
Stone, clay products... .... 15,626 61,053 12,740 26,950 44,195 162,739 

i m industries. 28,902 152 24,191 49,281 118,447 304,24 
Fabricated metal products......... 3,093 107,471 17,669 37,693 73,801 173,735 
achinery, except See. . ses wri iene 45,961 242,672 33, 553 70,231 151,210 456,682 
Electrical i seek 8,798 44,257 5,996 13,881 25,175 67,701 
Transportation equipment. . .. 75,842 407,968 $8,134 109, ti 285,032 496,639 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 8,854 48,507 ap Jane 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


TEXAS $91.57 $89.67 $87.14 
Dallas 83.58 83.13 82.76 
Fort Worth 108.97 105.08 99.88 
Houston 103.64 102.37 101.02 
San Antonio 67.81 67.90 65.20 

Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 

TEXAS 42.2 42.1 41.3 
Dallas 42.0 42.2 41.8 
Fort Worth 42.4 41.7 40.6 
Houston 42.3 42.3 41.4 
San Antonio 41.6 41.4 40.0 

Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 

TEXAS $2.17 $2.13 $2.11 
Dallas 1.99 1.97 1.98 
Fort Worth 2.57 2.52 2.46 
Houston 2.45 2.42 2.44 
San Antonio 1.63 1.64 1.63 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


TEXAS 2,451.0 2,456.3 2,407.5 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
TEXAS 482.4 484.8 476.8 
Dallas 83.1 83.9 86.5 
Fort Worth 53.3 53.3 53.7 
Houston 90.0 90.4 90.2 
San Antonio 24.0 23.8 22.4 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


duly, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP C* GROUP C* GROUP C* 
Austin Austin Austin 
Dallas Corpus Corpus 
El Paso Christi Christi 
Fort Worth Dallas Dallas 
Houston El Paso El Paso 
San Fort Worth Fort Worth 
Antonio Houston Houston 
GROUP D* San Antonio San Antonio 
Corpus GROUP E* GROUP D* 
Christi Beaumont- Beaumont- 


Group €* Port Arthur Port Arthur 


°SEE —— 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERI 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
Laredo No Change No Change 
Texarkana * 


7. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
50,269 41,072 36,114 2.1 
1958 


Annual A e—61,165 Ra 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) TT 


1957 
Annual A 30,242 Rat 1.8 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) wire: 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 

TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 

AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 

sands of an (D1) 
Total New 


ew Structures & i 
Expenditures Additions to Plant Hf Enviperent 
811,828 310,985 500,843 


(Continued on page 256) 
















West South Central States—TEXAS 


Minutes 


from 


RANCISco 180 Mine 
TES 


LOS ANGELES 189 MINUTES 


W..: business gains an extra reach when 
you operate from Dallas. By air you’re 
within a few hours of every key city in 
America — averaging a scheduled airline 
flight every 32 minutes. 


In Dallas it’s easy to use air service. 40% 
of Dallas’ air traffic originates or terminates 
within 5 minutes driving time from mag- 
nificent new Dallas Love Field; another 
40% (downtown) within 15-20 minutes. 


And by rail, 9 major trunk line railroads 
assure 1-day service from Dallas to virtually 
all Texas points, as well as to New Orleans, 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa, and Memphis. 


By less-than-truckload motor freight serv- 
ice, you reach more consumers overnight 
from Dallas than from any other distribu- 
tion center in the Southwest. 


By automobile, a strategic network of 6 
Interstate and Defense System Superhigh- 


ways saves precious hours as you travel the 
heavily-populated Dallas Urban Area. 


So — whether you consider Dallas in terms 
of a Southwestern headquarters... or a 
national home office... you can be certain 
that here you'll find transportation centered — 
and geared for maximum service. 


Transportation is just one facet 

of the story of dependable busi- 

ness climate in Dallas. Write for 
the full story today. 


INDUSTRIAL DALLAS, INC. 
105 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Dallas 2, Texas 





To sell and service the Dallas Southwest or the National Market, DALLAS offers tangible competitive advantages 
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(Cont.) 


2, 1954-—- MANUFACTURING’ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
oD MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 


Value 
Major industry mar ~ a 
Group unadjusted 
All employees ($1,000) 
WR... civdua dees Ss 419,218 3,501,706 
Food & kindred prods. 67,862 533,060 
Textile mill prods... 8,636 33,754 
Apparel & related 
RO ae 28,543 98,689 
Lumber & wood prods. 20,739 76,368 
Furniture & fixtures. 9,819 51,606 
Pulp, paper & prods. 8,126 68,224 
Printing & publishing 22,537 154,672 
Chemicals & prods... 36,976 722,056 
Petroleum & coal 
NR oi vc tides 4.0% 40,958 466,391 
—— & leather 
ay nt Pe 3,410 10,180 
Stone, died & glass 
ER a 13,729 133,789 
Primary metal 
industries........ 22,699 210,214 
Fabricated metal 
Pr 18,805 131,543 
Machinery, except 
Glectrical. ....5... 32,328 316,205 
Electrical machy.... 4,915 34,932 
Transportation equipt. 55,426 361,359 


Administrative & 
auxiliary......... 8,854 co ee 

1957-—-For comparable statistics see 

table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 


FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


TEXAS 
Abilene 


ROBERT E. KENNEDY, Mgr., Public Service 
Dept., West Texas Utilities Co., Box 841. 


Alice 


T._G. PETERS, Manager, Alice Industrial 
Foundation, Inc., P.O. Box 1434. 


Austin 
— ow. Joe Crow Real Estate, 417 W. 


THOMAS H. PERKINS, Manager, Industrial 
Dev., Austin C. of C., P.O. Box 998. 


Colorado City 


ERNEST R. LARMER, Executive Vice-Pres., 


Colorado City Chamber of Commerce, P.O. 
Box 242. 


Corsicana 


RICHARD W. KNIGHT, Exec. V.P., Corsi- 
cana Ind. Foundation, Inc., 114 W. 5th Ave. 


Dangerfield 

W. O. TITTLE, Office Manager, N 
ag Municipal Water Dist., S Son san 

W. M. WATSON, President, Northeast Texas 
Municipal Water Dist., P.O. Box 988. 


Dallas 


HARRY W. CLARK, Industrial Consultant, 
Industrial Development Div., Texas Power 


& Light Co., P.O. Box 6331. 
M W. DILLARD, Director of Sales 
, Great Southwest Corp., 401 


me Village. 
. FINNEY, Vice President, ¥- 


= Development, First Nat’l Bank In 


DOUGLAS GILL, (Architect), Gra ue 
‘Gill, Architect & Engineer, 1913 S 
Jacinto St. 

CHARLES GOFORTH, Director, Ind. Dev., 
Southwestern Png Service Co., 1012 Mer- 
cantile Bank B 

LEON M. HUFF. Manager, Industrial De- 

eienne ty. Texas Bank & Trust Company. 
WARD N. KERR, Vice iy ee i. ublic 
National Bank of Dallas, P.O. 961 

RANDALL D. KLEIN, Asst. Inductee Com- 
missioner, St. Louis Southwestern Railway, 
2300 Canton St, 


PLANT LOCATION 


BILL McCALIB, Manager, Oak Cliff Cham- 
ber of Compares. 322 W. Jefferson. 

WwW ROSAMOND, Manager, Indus- 
trial fa, Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce, 1101 Commerce 

C. WINDSOR, JR., President, Windsor 

Properties, Inc., 2828 Southland Center 


El Paso 


RAYMOND D. SILL, Exec. Director, El Paso 
_—" Dev. Corp., Room 400, Electric 
Bldg. 


JACK McKAY, Mgr., Ennis C. of C., 107 
Sherman St. 


Fort Worth 
EDWARD L. BAKER, i, Mrosident. Worth In- 


vestment Co., 609 N 
E O. BARNEY, V. P., Fort Worth 
National Bank, P. 0. Box 2050. 
CLAY BISHOP, Asst. V. Pres., The Fort 
Worth oor P. O. Box 2050 


e, 
dustrial Development ‘Department, Con- 
tinental National Bank of Fort Worth 
JOHN I. WHEELER, Manager, Area Devel- 
east atu Texas Electric Service 

oO. x , 


Greenville 


IVAN ELMER, Manager, Chamber of Com- 
merce, P. O. Box 224. 


Harlingen 
CLIFFORD H. PURDY, Chairm Arroyo 


n, ry’ 
Colorado Navigation District, 518 Com- 
monwealth Bldg. 


Houston 

GEORGE J. CHRISTY, Southern En 
& Construction Co., P. O. Box 

Cc. CABANNE SMITH, Vice-Pres. & Man- 
ager, Industrial Dept., Bank of the South- 
west, 910 Travis. 


San Antonio 
JAMES O. PICONE, Mgr., Greater San 
Antonio Dev. Committee, 700 Insurance 


Bldg. 
ROY S COLEMAN, Mgr.-Ind. Dept., First 
National Bank—Fort Worth. 


eering 


Longview 

WALTER B. KOCH, General Manager, 
Greater Longview Chamber of Commerce, 
410 N. Center St. 

Odessa 

R. W. HEDGES, Gen. Manager, Odessa 
Chamber of Commerce, 211 West 3rd St. 

Palestine 

J. W. COFFIN, Mgr., C. of C., P. O. Box 516 


Paris 

JAMES H. OXFORD, Mgr., C. of C. of 
Lamar County, 108 Lamar St. 

Tyler 

FREEMAN CARNEY, Manager, Tyler Cham- 
a= Of Commerce 

H. SPRAGINS, “ind lus. Commr., St. Louis 
enioedinn Ry. Lines, 1517 W. Front St. 

Wichita Falls 


REX JENNINGS, Exec. V. Pres., Wichita 
Falls Chamber of Commerce. . 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Abilene 1, 2, 3, 24 

Amarillo 2, 4, 5, 24, 25, 26, 27 

Austin 6, 7, 8, 24, 25, 28 

Baytown 7, 8 

Beaumont 7, 8, 9, 10, 28, 29, 30 

Bellaire 8 

Big Spring 3, 24 

Brownsville 7, 8, 25, 30, 31, 38 

Bryan 7, 8, 24 (Served through College 
Station, Texas.) 

Corpus Christi 7, 8, 11, 25, 28, 30, 32 





Dallas 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 24, 25, 
26, 28, 29, 32, 33, 36 

Denison 3, 6, 8, 12, 22, 23, 26 

Denton 3, 6, 10 

El Paso 3, 5, 8, 15, 16, 17, 24, 28, 33, 37 

Fort Worth 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, 
24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 33 

Galveston 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 18, 19, 28 

Garland 6, 10 

Grand Prairie 3 

Harlingen 7, 8, 28 

Houston 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 18, 20, 24, 25, 
28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35 

Irving 2, 4, 12 

Kingsville 7 

Laredo 7, 11, 17, 28, 38 

Longview 3, 7, 10, 28 

Lubbock 2, 5, 24, 25, 26 

McAllen 7, 8, 28 

Marshall 3, 28 

Midland 3, 24, 33 

Odessa 3, 24, 33 

Orange 7, 8 

Pasadena 8 

Port Arthur 8, 9, 28, 29, 30 

San Angelo 5, 10, 24, 28 

San Antonio 6, 7, 8, 25, 28, 30, 33, 38 

Sherman 3, 6, 8, 12, 14, 26 

Temple 6, 10, 24 

Texarkana 3, 7, 9, 14, 25, 28 

Texas City 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 21 

Tyler 7, 14, 28 

Victoria 7, 8, 28 

Waco 6, 7, 8, 14, 24, 25 

Wichita Falls 2, 6, 24, 25 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. Abilene & Southern Ry. (T&P Lines), 
Texas & Pacific Bldg., Dallas 2. 

2. Fort Worth & Denver Ry., 547 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, II. 

3. Texas & Pacific Ry., Texas & Pacific 
Bidg., Dallas 2. 

4. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 

5. Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry., Ama- 
rillo. 

6. Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. of Tex- 
as, Railway Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis 1, Mo. 

7. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

8. Southern Pacific Lines, 
Pacific Bldg., Houston 1. 

9. Kansas City Southern Ry., 114 W. 
Eleventh St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

10. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., P.O. 
Box 629, Galveston. 

11. Texas Mexican Ry., Laredo. 

12. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., 906 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

13. Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. (KCS 
Lines), 114 W. Eleventh St., Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 

14. St. Louis Southwestern Ry., Cotton 
Belt Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

15. Chihuahua-Pacific Ry., Apartado 
Postal No. 46, Edificio America, 
Chihuahua, Mexico. 

16. El Paso Southern Ry., 416 No. Stan- 
ton St., El Paso. 

17. National Rys. of Mexico, Bolivar 19, 
Mexico, D. F. 

18. Galveston, Houston & Henderson 
R.R., P.O. Box 28, Galveston. 


Southern 











19. Galveston Wharves, P.O. Box 328, 
Galveston. 

20. Houston Belt & Terminal Ry., 
Union Station Bldg., Houston. 

21. Texas City Terminal Ry., P.O. Box 
591, Texas City. 

22. Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. 

23. Denison & Pacific Suburban Ry. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


24. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Airfield, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 
16, Colo. 

25. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas. 

26. Central Aijrlines, Inc., Meacham 
Field, Fort Worth. 

27. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

28. Trans-Texas Airways, International 
Airport, Houston 17. 

29. Delta Air Lines, Atlanta Airport, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

30. Eastern Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines 
Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

31. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 

32. Air Taxi: 

Gault Aviation, Cuddihy Field, 
Corpus Christi. 

Mustang Aviation, Inc., Love Field, 
Dallas. 

33. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

34. National Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 
NAL, International Airport Branch, 
Miami 48, Fla. 

35. KLM-Royal Dutch Airlines, Hous- 
ton International Airport, Houston. 

36. U.S. Overseas Airlines, 405 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


37. Aeronaves de Mexico, Hotel Paso del 
Norte, El Paso. 


38. Mexicana-CMA, Hotel Gunter, San 
Antonio. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (E9) 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 

80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Port Terminal R. R. Assn., 

P.O. Box 1201, Houston 1. 

St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Ry. 
Co., 906 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Texas & New Orleans R. R., 
Southern Pacific Bldg., Houston 1. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (E8) 


Barge Service Corp., P.O. Box 888, 
Houston 1. 

Lone Star Package Car Co., 1108 
Jackson St., Dallas. 

Texas Frt. Co., Inc., 218 Fannin St., 
Houston. 

Texas Shippers Assn., Inc., 630 Gibbs 
Bidg., San Antonio. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 61 Class I and 112 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 
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HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Houston to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,111 

New Orleans, La.—366 

New York, N. Y.—1,675 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,969 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 

Semitrailer: Subject to combination 
limit. 

Combination: 50 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 

tractor-semitrailer. 

Weight—Wheel: 9,000 pounds—low 
pressure tires; 8,000 pounds— 
high pressure tires. 

Axle: 18,000 pounds—low pressure 
tires; 16,000 pounds—high pres- 
sure tires. 

Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 

Per inch of tire width: 650 pounds 
—low pressure tire; 600 pounds 
—high pressure tire. 


WATER CARRIERS (E6) 


Dixie Carriers Inc., 606 Southern States 
Life Bldg., 3400 Montrose Blvd., 
Houston 6. 

Service: Intracoastal waterways from 
Baton Rouge, La., to Brownsville, 
Texas. 

Gulf-Canal Lines Inc., 6901 Ave. V, P.O. 

Box 9128, Houston 11. 
Service: Houston, Corpus Christi, 
Brownsville, Texas, to New Orleans, 
La., Mobile, Ala., and Intracoastal 
Waterway. 


Sioux City & New Orleans Barge Lines, 
Inc., 6705 Navigation, Houston 1. 
Service: Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 
and Mississippi River System. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 12; publicly owned, 3; federal 
projects, 4. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 7,603,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1962 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
1,118,445; 1960—856,600; 1961—599,- 
545; 1962—-594,900. Total—3,169,490. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—18,105,000,000 KWH; $255,- 
360,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
21,197. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (#4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 391,000; 
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Utilities, 391,000. Undeveloped—1,505,- 
000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 70; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 2. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 885. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31 1958: (F6) 115,045,- 
743 million cu. ft. 


9. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 200,700. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 11,336.6 millions of 
therms. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Natural gas—5,156 billion cu. ft.; crude 
petroleum—1,073,867,000 bbls. of 42 
gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Abilene—le, 2g 
Amarillo—3e, 4g 
Austin—Se, 6g 
Baytown—7e, 8g 
Beaumont—9%e, 10g 
Bellaire—7e, 8g, 10g 

Big Spring—l1le, 4g 
Brownsville—12e, 13g 
Bryan—14e, 2g 

Corpus Christi—15e, 8g, 16g 
Dallas—17e, 2g 
Denison—18e, 2g 
Denton—19e, 2g 

El Paso—20e, 6g, 21g 
Fort Worth—1le, 2g 
Galveston—7e, 6g 
Garland—18e, 2g 

Grand Prairie—1le, 2g 
Harlingen—15e, 13g 
Houston—7e, 8g, 10g, 22g 
Irving—18e, 2g 
Kingsville—15e, 8g 
Laredo—15e, 10g 
Longview—23e, 10g 
Lubbock—3e, 24e, 4g 
Marshall—23e, 10g 
McAllen—15e, 13g 
Midland—1le, 4g 
Odessa—lile, 4g 
Orange—9e, 10g 
Pasadena—7e, 8g, 10g 
Port Arthur—9%e, 6g 

San Angelo—le, 2g 

San Antonio—25eg 
Sherman—18e, 2g 
Temple—18e, 2g 
Texarkana—23e, 26g 
Texas City—27e, 8g 
Tyler—18e, 28g 
University Park—17e, 2g 
Victoria—15e, 8g 
Waco—18e, 2g 

Wichita Falls—1le, 2g 


UTILITIES 
1. West Texas Utilities Co. 
Third & Cypress Sts., Abilene 
(Continued on page 258) 
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(Cont) 
2. Lone Star Gas Co. 
301 S. Harwood St., Dallas 1 
3. Southwestern Pub. Service Co. 
Third & Polk Sts., Amarillo 
4. Pioneer Natural Gas Co. 
301 Taylor St., Amarillo 
5. Austin Elec. Dept. 
Municipal Bldg., Austin 
6. Southern Union Gas Co. 
Burt Bldg., Dallas 
7. Houston Lighting and Power Co. 
900 Fannin St., Houston 2 
8. Houston Natural Gas Corp. 
Petroleum Bldg., Box 1188, Houston 
1 
9. Gulf States Utilities Co. 
285 Liberty Ave., Beaumont 
10. United Gas Corp., Texas Distribu- 
tion Division, P.O. Box 2628 
United Gas Bldg., Houston 
11. Texas Elec. Service Co. 
406 W. Seventh St., Ft. Worth 
12. Brownsville Water and Light Dept. 
City Hall, Brownsville 
13. Rio Grande Valley Gas Co. 
355 W. Elizabeth St., Brownsville 
14. City of Bryan 
Bryan 
15. Central Power and Light Co. 
120 Chaparral St., Corpus Christi 
16. Corpus Christi Dept. of Pub. Utilities 
City Hall P. O. 1622, Corpus Christi 
17. Dallas Power and Light Co. 
1506 Commerce St., Dallas 
18. Texas Power and Light Co. 
Fidelity Union Life Bidg., Dallas 
19. Denton Water, Light and Sewer 
Dept. 
221 N. Elm St., Denton 
20. El Paso Elec. Co. 
215 N. Stanton St., El Paso 
. Western Gas Service Co. 
P. O. Box 5306, El Paso 
22. City of Houston 
City Hall, Houston 
23. Southwestern Electric Power Co. 
428 Travis St., Shreveport, La. 
24. City of Lubbock 
Lubbock 
25. San Antonio Pub. Service Bd. 
145 Navarro St., San Antonio 
26. Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. 
Slattery Bldg., Shreveport 4, La. 
27. Community Pub. Service Co. 
408 W. Seventh St., Ft. Worth 9 
28. Tyler Gas Service Co. 
Tyler 


2 


— 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


PLANT LOCATION 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ending 
August 31, 1959. 
Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 683,703 -098 


Franchise Tax 39,558,336 5.667 
aX 35,500,472 5.086 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 33,708,345 4.829 
Gasoline Tax 178,733,824 25.605 
Severance Tax 134,577,945 19.280 
Natural Gas tax 46,835,881 6.710 
Sulphur Tax 3,522,487 -505 
it Tax 2,612,799 37 
Motor Vehicle Fees 79,416,828 11.377 
Motor Carrier Fees 542,479 .07 
Chain Store Tax 2,496,642 3 
Ci Tax 51,779,253 7.418 
isc. Excise Taxes 2,501,791 
Sales Tax 20,371,704 2.918 
Use Tax Included in Sales 


ax 
15,316,703 2.194 


Insurance Tax 30,659,345 4.392 
Inheritance Tax 8,994,964 1.289 
Poll Tax 1,926,393 -276 
Unemployment 
pensation Tax 33,394,151 
Total $698,037,040" 


1 


+t +i 
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*Total state tax collections do not include the 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
463; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—509. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $12,127.8; DEPOSITS, $10,- 
725.0. (H1) 


Texas is in Federal Reserve District No. 
11. (H2) “Offices,” “agencies,” or “sta- 
tions” for limited purposes, as distin- 
guished from “branches,” permitted un- 
der certain circumstances. (H3) 


71 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DAL- 
LAS, 1401 Main St., Dallas, Ben H. 
Wooten, Pres., (000’s) Capital $26,000, 
Surplus $34,000, Deposits $725,106. 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK AT 
DALLAS, P. O. Box 5415, Dallas 22, 
Milton F. Brown, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$15,000, Surplus $15,000, Deposits $319,- 
416, 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK OF 
DALLAS, Pacific at Ervay St., Dallas 22, 
James W. Aston, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$37,866, Surplus $62,133, Deposits $838,- 
880. 


EL PASO NATIONAL BANK, Texas at 
Stanton, El Paso, Sam D. Young, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $4,500, Surplus $4,500, 
Deposits $108,960. 


THE STATE NATIONAL BANK OF 
EL PASO, San Antonio and Oregon, E! 
Paso, George G. Matkin, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $3,000, Surplus $5,000, Deposits 
$112,986. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF FORT 
WORTH, 711 Houston St., Fort Worth 
2, Murray Kyger, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$8,000, Surplus $8,000, Deposits $222,- 
657. 


THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL 
BANK, 800 Main St., Fort Worth 2, 
Lewis H. Bond, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$8,500, Surplus $8,500, Deposits $250,- 
715. 


BANK OF THE SOUTHWEST NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, Houston, 
P. O. Box 2629, Houston, A. G. Mc- 
Neese, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $15,625, 
Surplus $15,625, Deposits $329,840. 


FIRST CITY NATIONAL BANK OF 
HOUSTON, 921 Main St., Houston 1, 
J. A. Elkins, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$27,500, Surplus $27,500, Deposits $618,- 
139, 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF COM- 
MERCE OF HOUSTON, 712 Main St., 
Houston 2, Marvin K. Collie, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $11,000, Surplus $14,000, 
Deposits $338,550. 


TEXAS NATIONAL BANK OF HOUS- 
TON, 1300 Main St., Houston 1, J. W. 
McLean, Pres., (000’s) Capital $8,000, 
Surplus $10,000, Deposits $221,176. 


ALAMO NATIONAL BANK, 306 W. 
Commerce, San Antonio 6, Clyde F. 
Shannon, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,000, 
Surplus $3,500, Deposits $103,219. 


FROST NATIONAL BANK, 101 Main 
Plaza, San Antonio 6, T. C. Frost, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $1,200, Surplus $7,300, 
Deposits $196,443. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
430 Soledad, San Antonio 6, F. M. 
Smith, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,000, Sur- 
plus $5,000, Deposits $168,792. 





NEW ... CURRENT 


PLANT LOCATION, unlike most 
“annuals, has different editorial 7 
_ material in each succeeding edi- © 
_ tion, To be specific, this, the 1960 © 
© book, has 90% new or thorough- 
E ly revised editorial matter — © 
three-fourths of which is 1959 
| data. 


— IT 1S TO YOUR ADVANTAGE © 
>to keep all editions of PLANT | 
| LOCATION. Industrial Develop- # 
7 ment is a continuing process. No | 
matter what your present situa- 
tion, you may, sometime within © 
7 the next 5 to 10 years, be think 
“ing of moving, or of opening a _ 
= new plant. 
























-“HARD BOUND COPIES | 
| Additional hard-bound copies of 
PLANT LOCATION are available © 
© at $15.00 each; $10.00 per copy | 
‘if three or more are ordered. 
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RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





1957. 
Short tons 
: (unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Cement (thous. 376- 
= SS aaa 22,144 68,541 
Clays (thous.)...... 2,992 4,934 
Copper (recoverable 
ge ge ee eee ee 
Gem stones......... . 100 


Gypsum (thous.).... 

Helium (thous. 
SS) SRS 

Iron ore (usable) 
(thous. long tons, 


1,043 3,343 
204,286 3,353 


Petroleum (crude) 
(thous. 42-gal. 
Sy SESS aoe 1,083,812 3,369,371 
Salt (common) 
fA Sr e 4,612 17,104 
Sand a gravel (thous.) 23 685 23,427 
Sodium sulfate...... * 
Stone (thous.)...... ‘snc 35,358 
Sulfur (Frasch-pro- 
cess)(thous. long 
Rake ee are kis o% 2,879 70,226 
Sulfur, recovered 
elemental (long 
WN eA dwhks'x « 163,571 4,022 
Talc & soapstone.... 47,780 199 
Value of items that cannot be 
Abrasive stones, 
native asphalt, bromine, clay, 
(fuller’s earth, coal (lignite), 
feldspar, graphite, magnesium 
chloride (for metal), magnes- 
ium compounds (except for 
metal), mercury, uranium ore 
and values indicated by foot- 
ON ik. cobb Weeks ake comune 71,510 
Pted TG. oes occ cncce ds ens 4,497,264 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (12) 


Total forest land, 1953, 37,708,000 
acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total 26,305, soft- 
wood 17,111, hardwood 9,194; Net An- 
nual Growth, 1952—total 1,914, soft- 
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Wood pulp Production in thousands of 
tons of 2,000 pounds, 1958—568. 





WATER AS A FACTOR IN 
AREA DEVELOPMENT 


Our urban and industrial devel- 
opment over the past century has 
been linked to the potential eco- 
nomical provision of water supply. 
Unfortunately not all areas are 
equally endowed with water re- 
sources. Regionally there are wide 
variations in the availability of wa- 
ter as a natural resource, and this 
availability, already a critical lim- 
iting factor in the future develop- 
ment of many areas of the west, is 
becoming more critical in parts of 
the east. 


The extent of local water re- 
sources is not the only limiting fac- 
tor. Limitations also exist in the 
present capacities of water works 
facilities to pump, treat and dis- 
tribute water to the user. These 
limitations affect the ability of wa- 
ter supply systems to render ade- 
quate service to domestic, commer- 
cial and industrial users. 
























































Ors WHE)... osccse * * wood 1,360, hardwood 554; Net Annual 
Lime (thous.)....... 796 7,489 Cut, 1952—total 1,585, softwood 1,161, Many of the basic industries and 
nos gas hardwood 425. Growing stock in mil- the larger manufacturing plants 
(m: . Cu. ft.).... . 5,256,600 478,400 lions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953— maintain their own water supplies 
Natural-gas liquids: total 7,470, softwood 3,949, hardwood : 
Natural gasoline & erty re which are generally adequate to 
cycle prod. (thous. 3,521; Net Annual Growth, 1952—total support full rated capacity produc- 
Seamer 2,944,381 201,423 498, softwood 290, hardwood 208; Net Poe 
LP-gases Annual Cut, 1952—total 379, softwood z 
thous. gals.)...... 3,831,664 147,618 278, hardwood 102. 
CLIMATE “!) 
Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. | SHINE NUMBER 
DATES lo % OF 
MO.—DAY POSS 
Sunrise 2s 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset ‘ 2 Temperature 
d ' 
STATION ae ie = E E ES - on 3% ‘es 
2 > 2 = 8 a 
Sa Om oe aks . ¢ . 2 $+ .l|223 
SS ee Bae 2 3 ai: oS 
2 * = Po = o- - ei > S > = - Le z b } 
s > > > > 3 2 s = $ 3 ° $ bs 4 = = = s 
= 2 = = = € = 4 = 2 & . £2 See Bee H =e ee ee 
Sots Bie £184 +2: 35 os 212 2123 212 246 84828 226 
Abilene 1759 55.1 31.4 94.6 71.5 64 . 3.6 .88 225 14 3.0 54 43 6486 150 117 63 1 5109 44 * 
Amarillo 590 48.9 21.6 91.8 63.8 56 3.2 .62 211 4.0 13.2 51 43 66 76 160 98 67 4 24 72111 1 
Austin 615 59.8 40.0 94.4 73.7 68 4.3 1.67 351 9 .§ 62 50 47 79 121 127 83 * 21113 18 * 
Big Spring °52 2569 55.8 33.0 94.6 70.7 64 a7 0 TS 2  B82.0 ce... eee ee ee eee 
Brownsville 16 69.6 51.4 92.5 75.1 73 5.1 111 276 T T 65 55 48 81 98 127 73 O 24114 1 0 
Corpus Christi 41 66.3 47.4 92.5 75.0 71 4.7139 28.0 .1 .1 67 58 49 87 117 130 73 * 25100 5 9 
Dallas 487 55.3 36.0 95.4 75.6 66 4.9 1.83 344 1.2 1.7 62 49 46 79 142 127 82 1 6104 32 0 
Del Rio ’56 1091 62.2 41.6 93.3 76.1 69 25 .80 186 .4 .7 58 50 53 75 153 94 61 * 6118 14 0 
El Paso 55.8 30.9 93.5 69.0 63 13 27 78 17 40 48 36 7 7:19 72 46°13 #1101 Bh 
Ft. Worth Meacham sa 688 54.9 35.5 95.0 74.2 65 4.8 1.75 32.2 15 2.9 60 49 54 76 139 122 84 1 10 98 34 * 
Ft. Worth A. Carter 544 54.9 35.6 95.2 74.9 66 4.9 188 336 13 1.9 61 42 .. .. 152 114 76 1 11111 37 0 
| (U) 7 59.8 49.2 87.4 78.6 70 5.4 2.98 452 T .2 77 69 SO 72143 98 98 * 20 13 40 
Galvestont 5S G4 43 267 9779 70 .... .... $2316 @9 f° 2 B.S 2 1 es Se ee 
Houston (U) 41 61.9 45.7 923 75.2 70 .... .... 48 281 453 3 3 66 58 46 68 96 145 103 * 16 89 6 0 
ouston 50 62.6 440 92.3 72.9 GB 12-11 2-5 49 2.70 469°... i. QB AB emcee oe ee ee eee eee 
0 506 88 464A O87 757 74 «WW. W.. S32 OS BA ll ee... ee ee eS eee 
Lubbock 3243 51.8 25.7 92.0 66.6 59 3.3.53 188 20 74 50 45 .. .. 169 94 60 3 13 88102 * 
Midland 2854 56.6 31.8 94.2 69.7 64 2.1 62 162 16 24 44 41 .. .. 173 99 46 1 18112 S56 * 
Palestine (U) ’52 491 57.2 39.6 92.0 73.0 66 4.6 1.76 40.5 .8 18 64 54 46 79 132 110 94 1 12 73 22 * 
Port Arthur (U) ’52 5 60.9 46.5 90.0 76.1 69 643258 3362 32 ° S.C aes Me we 8S Se 
Port Arthur 16 61.7 44.0 90.7 72.6 68 6.8 2.93 552 T  .6 69 63 44 64 100 138 98 * 36 8 9 O 
Sen Angelo 1903 57.2 37.3 94.4 71.0 66 29 95 198 14 24 50 41 .. .. 164 105 51 * 6112 41 0 
San Antonio 792 60.9 40.3 95.1 73.2 68 3.5 140 27.9 4 4 60 49 46 75 105 139 79 * 22116 16 * 
Vi 110 64.1 46.2 928 768 71 43197 2538 12 3 @ Ss... Se Se ee ee 
Waco 500 57.1 37.5 95.4 74.6 67 4.1138 329 11 14 64 49 133 131 76 * 13109 27 ° 
Wichita Falls 1020 51.7 29.4 94.8 72.7 63 3.8 131 26.6 2.1 5.4 57 46 162 107 69 1 12103 61 * 
U: Urban site. T: Trace. “Less than 34. tThrough 1957. " Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
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Bernard M. Mergen, Director, Arizona Development Board, 1521 West Jefferson 
Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 


STATE LAND AREA (6th) 113,575 Sq. Mi. 
STATE POPULATION, 1950 (37th) 749,587 
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PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 


Percent 
Increase 
1947-1957 
54.0 
52.3 


1957 
United States 2,027 
Arizona 1,750 


1947 
1,316 
1,149 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Non-Farm 

78.5 

66.3 


Government 
16.8 
22.3 


Farm 
United States 4.7 
Arizona 11.4 
3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 

Wages 


Proprietors’ 
Income 


12.9 
17.3 


Property 
Income 


12.3 
9.8 


Salaries 
68.5 
67.2 


United States 
Arizona 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 
Arizona 
12.8 
Contract Construction. . 10.2 
Manufacturing 
Wholesale & Retail 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 

U.S. Arizona 
14,408 181 
15,677 122 
76,9 145 


Contract Construction. . 
Manuf: i 


249 


50 
58 
162 
178 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 

VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 

NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 

STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 

U.S. Arizona 
264 
398 


Contract Construction . 3 


123 


ARIZONA 


Real Estate 284 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA 


(1959 est. 1,162,200) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Mesa 16,790 (31.0) 
(1) Phoenix 106,818 (241.3) 
(2) Tucson 45,454 (110.0) 


URES“) 


There are three physiographic regions in Arizona: first, the Colo- 
rado plateau, some 45,000 sq. mi. in area, in the northern part 
of the state; next, a broad zone of compacted mountain ranges 
with a southern limit of similar trend; and lastly a region of desert 
plains, occupying the southwestern quarter of the state. Separating 
the plateau from the mountain region is an abrupt transition slope, 
crossing the entire state. The southeastern corner of Arizona is a 
region of greatly eroded ranges and gently sloping valleys. 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELBCTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 
a 
$ 97.27 97.69 $94.00 
Phoenix 100.78 99.38 95.44 
Average Weekly Hours 

Aug. t. 
ce 
39.7 40.2 40.0 

40.4 40.1 


Phoenix 40.8 


1959 
$2.45 $2.43 
2.47 


$2.35 


Phoenix 2.46 2.38 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 





All 
employees 


Value added 
by manufacture 


Production 
workers 








Payrolls 
Number ($1,000) 


' 





Man-hours 


Number (1,000) Unadjusted 


($1,600) 




















ARIZONA, TOTAL 187,809 


29,694 60,385 134,291 309,542 





Food & kindred products 


22,200 
industries.......... 


26,215 
5,833 
Bi 


309 


1,204 


3,157 6,629 
4,063 8,543 
900 


2,060 
10,682 21,463 
350 699 


10,742 
20,751 


57,026 
1,026 


39,990 
36,196 
130,263 
2,327 
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(Cont.) 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1969 1958 


ARIZONA 293.7 293.2 283.7 
Phoenix 156.8 152.4 144.0 
Tucson 62.4 60.7 59.1 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 


1959 1958 
ARIZONA 43.7 44.8 41.1 
Phoenix 28.7 28.5 25.3 
Tucson 8.8 8.9 8.8 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


duly, 1969 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP C* 
Phoenix No Change No Change 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept.  Sept., Rate (%) 
6,690 7,015 7,802 3.8 
1958 


Annual Average—9,369 Rate (%) 4.7 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


2. 1954-- MANUFACTURING EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
rer added by 
Major industry — 
Group a 
All employees “($1,000 
> a oe 26,269 192, pol 
Food & kindred prods. 4,523 38,385 
Primary metal indus- 
Das head ch ews 4,393 36,266 
Fabricated metal 
MS bh ad/se ec xe 1,150 5,514 
Sisematitinn equipt. 5,881 40,751 
Misc. manufactures. . 336 1,827 
Administrative & 
auxiliary......... 179 


1957-— For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix 


ADRIAN V. K. BABCOCK, Director, Area 
a ag a Public Service Co., 

x 

ROBERT T. HARRELL, Asst. V. P., Valley 
National Bank, Drawer 71. 

DON G. PARLETT, Supervisor, Area De- 

yosepenens, Salt River TSroject. P. O. Box 


as R. THOMAS, 4008 E. Avalon 


PLANT LOCATION 


Prescott 


WILLIAM E. FRASER, Secretary, Prescott 
one For Industrial Dev., P. O. Box 


Tucson 


DAVID M. BATAVIA, General Manager, 
Batavia Realty & Insurance Co., P. O. 


Box 2448. 
FLOYDE D. SPERR 


ERRY, s: Director, 
Tucson Industrial Board, P . O. Box 5096. 
ANDREW W. WILSO Assoc. Professor 


Bus. Administration, Unive of Arizona 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 


nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Mesa 2 
Phoenix 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
Tucson 2, 3, 5, 6, 9 


RAILROADS (El) 
1. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
2. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


AIRLINES (E2) 

3. American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

4. Bonanza Air Lines, McCarran Field, 
P.O. Box 391, Las Vegas, Nev. 

5. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colo. 

6. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

7. Western Airlines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

8. Air Taxi: 

Mercury Flying Service, Inc., Sky 
Harbor Airport, Phoenix. 

9. Apache Airlines, Tucson Municipal 

Airport, Tucson. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 

There are 3 Class I and 11 Class II mo- 
tor carriers of property and passengers 
with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Phoenix to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,792 

New Orleans, La.—1,544 

New York, N. Y.—2,522 

San Francisco, Calif.—792 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 40 feet. 
Semitrailer: 40 feet. 

Combination: 65 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer; tractor-semitrail- 
er-trailer. 

Weight— 

Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 3; publicly owned, 1; federal 
projects, 3. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 1,895,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1961 (KW): (F3) 1959—75,- 
000; 1960—220,000; 1961—163,200. To- 
tal—458,200. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—2,891,000,000 KWH; $43,- 
006,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
4,044. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 980,000; 
Utilities, 980,000. Undeveloped—3,391,- 
000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 12. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 103. 


8. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 25,400. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 882.7 millions of 
therms. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

Mesa—leg 
Phoenix—2eg 
Tucson—3eg 


UTILITIES 
1. Mesa Public Utilities Dept. 
59 No. Macdonald St., Mesa 
2. Arizona Public Service Co. 
501 S. Third Ave., Phoenix 
3. Tucson Gas Electric Light & Power 
Co 


35 Ww. Pennington St., Tucson 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (F5, F7) 

Salt River Project, Agricultural Improve- 
ment & Power Dist.—(e) 

1521 Project Drive, Tempe 

Southern Union Gas Co.—(g) 

Burt Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


THANK YOU | 
= PLANT LOCATION thanks the | 


: hundreds of industrialists who @ 


4 wrote such complimentary letters 
4 about the first edition. 

















TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 
TAX cue IN DOLLARS AND |! 
RCENTAGES OF TOTAL nen 
State tax collecti 
" ey ons are for the fiscal year ending 
Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 530,693 -416 
14,382,465 11. 
Tax 21,818,853 17.117 
Private Car Companies 333,494 -262 
ic Beverage 
Tax 3,588,323 2.815 


41,641,393 32.667 
240,816  .188 


3,022,813 2.371 
357,309 


Sales Tax 

Public Utilities Tax 

en Companies 
‘ax 


Estate Tax r 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 8,482,087 
Total $127,472,025" 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


Mountain States—ARIZONA 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
3; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS AND 
TRUST COs.—5S. TOTAL RESOURCES 
AND DEPOSITS—ALL BANKS, 6-30- 
59, (000,000’s):; RESOURCES, $1,217.2; 
DEPOSITS, $1,106.0. (H1) 


Arizona is in Federal Reserve District 
Nos. 11 and 12. (H2) State-wide branch 
banking. (H3) 


11 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 


of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


THE BANK OF DOUGLAS, 44 W. 
Monroe St., Phoenix, W. R. Montgom- 
ery, Pres., (000’s) Capital $3,050, Sur- 
plus $5,450, Deposits $126,066. Not a 
member of Federal Reserve System. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ARI- 
ZONA, 411 N. Central Ave., Phoenix, 


J. H. aise Pres., (000’s) Capital $9,- 
200, Surplus $9,200, ners $311,549. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK, 141 No. 
Central Ave., Phoenix, Carl A. Bimson, 
Pres., (000° 3) Capital $8,399, Surplus 
$22, 600, Deposits $534,234. 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA BANK AND 
TRUST CO., 150 No. Stone Ave., Tuc- 
son 8, Louis J. Felix, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $2,500, Surplus $2,500, 

$107,432. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





1957. 
Short tons 
unless 
Mineral se Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Beryllium concentrate 
(or. wat.)........5 5 2 
Clays (thous.)...... 118 177 
Columbium-tantalum 
concentrate (Ibs.).. 2,435 7 
Coal (thous.)....... 9 62 
Copper (recoverable 
cont. of ores, ets 515,854 310,544 
Gem stones....... ‘ 75 
Gold (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.) 
(troy ozs.)........ 152,449 . 5,336 


Gypsum (thous.). . ° 
(Continued on page 264) 
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While Call: 


Don G. Parlett 

Supervisor, Area Development 
SALT RIVER PROJECT 

P.O. Box 1980 — BRidge 5-4711 
Phoenix, Arizona 









Serving Central Arizona With 
Dependable, Low-Cost Water and Power 
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{Cont.) Sand & gravel (thous.) 10,287 9,222 * Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
paring parecer dividual company confidential data. 
cont. ores, . 
Lead (recoverable (thous. troy ozs.).. 5,279 4,778 FORESTS (12) 
cont. of ores, etc.). 12,441 3,558 Stone (thous.)...... 2,101 2,982 Total forest land, 1953, 19,212,000 acres. 
Lime eae s"” 138 2,127 Tungsten concentrate Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Mang e (60-percent WO: Volume, 1953—total 19,988, softwood 
percent or more Pi atcveib<ke: 5 9 é 
Mn) (gr. wgt.).... 79,505 6,626 Uranium ore........ 286,037 6,277 19,817, hardwood 171; Net Annual 
Mercury (76-lb. Zine (recoverable P Growth, 1952—total 134, softwood 132, 
f Megeueaceues 28 7 cont. of ores, etc.). 33,905 7,866 hardwood 2; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
Mica (scrap)........ 1,650 17 total 255, softwood 254, hardwood 1. 
ee (cont. Clie af Windia teat anes tet Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
—a eae ead disclosed: Feldspar, fluorspar, Volume, 1953—3,700, softwood 3,624, 
ey ons 5 intake me ad : . nitrogen compounds, pyrites, hardwood 76; Net Annual Growth, 1952 
(mill. cu. ft.)...... 22 3 and values indicated by foot- —total 27, softwood 27; Net Annual 
et ~~ ind a ita 15,646 114 sis dies Hobe chads nities 10,441 Cut, 1952—total 42, softwood 41, hard- 
Pumice (thous.)..... 397 640 Total Arizona............... 372,644 wood, less than one-half million. 
CLIMATE “!) 
Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES Yo % OF 
MO.—DAY POSS 
Sunrise 2 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset ‘“ 2 Temperature 
? i: 
- oa : 
STATION 3 E E E E « * by e 2 2 2 
-~if d12 4 z ¢ gs $3 -|2 33 
Pte Bee 8 ts is -S = ts. Bie-e ae ~ic* 13 37 
he 42° 2 bite 2:3. 2 “292 St ei sie eter ee 
StS Cis 218 ta, 2.8! 2 oe S42 2 Seas eee 
Flagstaff 6993 38.9 11.7 79.2 51.1 44 wes. 2.6 .53 18.4 20.4 682 58 35 .. 178 97 7017 4 2210 12 
Phoenix (U) Sen Ge Ge SL PU Wiis oni ee a et a, ce ee ce ea a FA SEITE i 
Phoenix 1114 64.8 34.5 105.1 75.1 69 125 1-30 10 06 71 T TT 47 31 76 84 210 70 36 0 2162 19 0 
Prescott 5014 50.2 20.4 90.9 61.0 55 oo oon OT 2S USC 12 WE OH OC Bw eS 66 5 Oi? 
Tucson 2558 63.1 36.3 99.4 73.0 67 wo 2 8 MA 4 23 Oe SS eS 1 1147 21 0 
Winslow 4880 46.2 19.2 92.6 61.8 55 16 29 74824 79 @2 .. .. 22 © 33 3 3 71-133 3 
Yuma 199 67.2 483 107.7 S15 74 .... .... 6 O81 33 6 © 3 @ 8 92255 4 146 21387 3 0 
U: Urban site. T: Trace. “Less than 4. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 











There Are Many Good Reasons Why 


500 New Plants Have Located 
In Arizona In The Last 10 Years 


Arsisona has much to offer manufacturers 
who are interested in decentralization, as 
well as to those who are site-seeking for a 
“first” plant. 


Ideally situated geographically, an 
abundance of natural resources, an 
adequate labor pool of alert, willing 
people, a world-famous climate, ample, 
low-cost power and water, an attractive tax 
structure and a soaring population (aver- 
aging 5,000 new residents a month), all 
have contributed to Arizona’s healthy, 
rapidly-expanding economy. 


FIRST 
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NATIONAL §¢F 
BAW KI orf arizona 

















If you are interested in Arizona for a plant 
site—now or in the future—we will wel- 
come the opportunity to help you by 
providing you with information, and 
getting the answers to any specific 
questions you may have. 


As the oldest bank in Arizona, with 
fifty-seven offices in forty communities 
throughout the state, we are in a position 
to handle your inquiry quickly—and, of 
course, we will do so in strictest confidence. 


Write our Industrial Research Dept. 
411 N. Central Ave., Phoenix 








Arizona's Partner in Progress Since 1877 
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CO | Dwight E. Neill, Director, Resources and Community Development Division, 
LO RADO Colorado Department of Employment, 1210 Sherman Street, Denver 3, Colorado. 

STATE LAND AREA (8th) 103,922 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (34th) 1,325,089 
(1959 est. 1,699,000) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(5) Aurora 11,421 (37.3) 


(6) Boulder 19,999 (34.5) 
(1) Colorado Springs 45,472 (73.9) 





seoawicK 
LOGAN 



































MOFFAT JACKSON LARIMER eee ponies (2) Denver 415,786 (527.5) 
RourT (4) Englewood 16,869 (34.0) 
cranny (3) Pueblo 63,685 (99.5) 
RIO BLANCO ee YUMA 
a conven apamg | WASHINGTON 
Gino EAGLE ss penenx 2 a 
* PHYSICAL FEATURES“» 








ELBERT KIT CARSON 








Colorado lies at the junction of the Great 
LINCOLN Plains with the Rocky Mountains, to the 
CHEYENNE west of which is a portion of the Colorado 
plateau covering the western quarter of the 
state. Its eastern third consists of rich, 
unbroken plains. A feature of the state is 
the series of mountain “parks” extending 
from the northern to the southern border, 
OTERO and lying just east of the continental 
divide. These “parks” are great pla- 
teaus, not all of them level, lying below 
al the barriers of surrounding mountain 
chains. They are fertile and their com- 
bined area is approximately 13,000 sq. mi. 
Thus, Colorado embraces in its area a 
great variety of plains, mountains, and 












































LAS ANIMAS 

















Note—Shaded counties are those having a population 





per square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950 plateaus. 
Finance, Insurance & Transportation......... 13,559 145 
PERSONAL INCOME Real Estate.......... 4.7 4.8 DOPOD. oon ae cn vawa cs 27,639 254 
Transportation 5.4 6.4 Government........... 25,825 307 
1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- GOWN ano S55 oan bs 11.8 12.5 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- Government........... 10.8 14.1 


1957 (dollars) (B1) 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN _INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 


Percent 5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
st st ssi'ssr. ~= COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- STATE. 1947 t0 1957 BI) 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- ; 
Colorado 1,996 1,338 49.2 lions of dollars) (B2) U.S. Colorado 
U.S. Colorado Contract Construction... 136 267 
STR i Re Ear gree 14,408 129 Manufacturing.......... 93 136 
2. PERCENT DI IBUTION OF Contract Construction.. 15,667 188 Wholesale & Retail 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- Sananstnatasiann 76.984 304 Trade 67 97 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) Wholesale & —_. . Finance, io, 
iio * eet Ma aap PRBS 49,389 520 a Real Estate........... 146 «218 
x m Finance, Insurance & ransportation.......... 56 88 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 Real Estate.......... 10,608 92 GeO 5.0. cco écoscecs 93 127 


Colorado 4.7 23.0 72.3 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


Proprietors’ 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 



































1 
| 


& Property ! 
Salaries Income tacome aietnies nee Pe pot me ot 
Caled States 68.5 12.9 12.3 000) | 
ad 65.0 14.9 13.1 
gives Number copes Number | Man-hours wages Unadjusted { 
4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN acest passers Sc 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- COLORADO, TOTAL.......... 77,219 359,407 55,790 113,952 241,959 653,403 
UE caer ee See a a oe eo 
* iC’ eseeve °' ® ’ , , 
pia So gel 9 ong en PRO Pulp, paper & nod eo eee: 817 3,395 659 ~—«21,239 2,261 7,158 d 
eT Os | ee: ye 7 oH i 
iia Shi s2 730 Segaweemmmciads Gi ae dee ee 
Contract Construction.. 6.7 10.2 Electrical m eee 5235 33052 "746 1,494 ps0 533 I 
: ransportation ipment......... 21 ,043 4,646 10,0 5 é ; 
mea egg eSeA) S11 148 ieeaniedeet peadeds... ae 580 611 "137 -—«2'332 6,862 i 
manufactures....... 2,300 8,008 1,811 3,679 5,883 15,430 i 
pc REE AS aes -- 194 22.6 Administrative % auzxiliary........ 1,961 10,176 vans si Ni seas uae i 
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2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 


(C2) Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1969 1959 1958 
COLORADO $91.30 $91.43 $92.43 
Denver 97.82 95.53 93.43 


Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
COLORDAO 40.4 41.0 40.9 
Denver 41.1 41.0 40.8 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 


1958 
COLORADO $2.26 $2.23 $2.26 
Denver 2.38 2.33 2.29 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
COLORADO .--. 483.4 466.5 
Denver 294.8 298.0 284.0 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


COLORADO ena 77.5 78.2 
Denver 57.4 59.0 53.2 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP B* 
Denver No Change No Change 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
6,984 3,419 4,722 Rate (%) 1.5 
1958 
Annual Average—9,040 Rate (%) 3.0 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 
1957 
Annual Average—4,887 Rate (%) 1.6 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6). 
INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 


TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & New Machi 
Expenditures Additions to Piant and Equipmen 
52,808 17,597 35,211 


2. 1954-—- MANUFACTURING __ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
‘ added by 
Major industry manufacture 
Group unadjusted 
Allemployees ($1,000) 
WN chives vevseney 65,002 472,433 


PLANT LOCATION 


Food & kindred prods. 16,641 120,852 
Apparel & related 

Er are 1,880 6,971 
Pulp, paper & prods. 701 6,292 
Printing & publishing 5,927 39,553 
Chemicals & prods.. . 3,145 33,024 
Stone, clay & glass 

INL 2 005-00 666 2,787 23,231 
Machinery, except 

Se 4,523 32,974 
Electrical machy.... 871 4,257 
Transportation equipt. 863 5,362 
Instruments & 

related prods..... 677 3,996 
Misc. manufactures. 2,812 17,572 
Administrative & 

Se 1,961 one. oe 


1957 —For comparable sstatistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


COLORADO 


Denver 

EARLE L. BEARDSLEY, Dir.-Indus. Dav on 
The Denver-Rio Grande Western R. R. Co. 
1531 Stout St., P. O. Box 5482. 

CARL BERG, industrial Consultant, Suite 
641, Pe Bidg. 

R. S. BROWN, Director, Industrial & Busi- 
ness Development, Denver Chamber Of 
Commerce, 1301 Welton St. 


Colorado Springs 


WM. E. CARRAWAY, Dir. Of Ind. Dev., 
Colorado Spri Ind. Foundation & Colo- 


ag & Lg > Mh mber Of Commerce, 112 
TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 


nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Boulder 3, 6 

Colorado Springs 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 10 

Denver 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14 

Englewood 1, 4 

Grand Junction 4, 11, 12 

Pueblo 1, 3, 4, 7, 10, 11 


RAILROADS (E1) 

1. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

2. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R., 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 

3. Colorado & Southern Ry., C. A. 
Johnson Bldg., Denver 2. : 

4. Denver & Rio Grande Western R.R., 
Rio Grande Bldg., P.O. Box 5482, 
Denver 17. 

5. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 

6. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 

7. Missouri Pacific R.R., Missouri Pa- 
cific Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


AIRLINES (E2) 

8. Braniff International Airways, Ex- 
change Park, Dallas, Texas. 

9. Central Airlines, Inc., Meacham 
Field, Fort Worth, Texas 

10. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Field, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 16. 





11. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7. 

12. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

13. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

14. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 

STATE: (Class I Road) (E9) 
Colorado & Wyoming Ry. Co., 
Continental Oil Bldg., Denver 2. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 15 Class I and 25 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Denver to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,028 

New Orleans, La.—1,310 

New York, N. Y.—1,791 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,276 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 13 feet, 6 inches; certain high- 
ways: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single truck: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 
Combination: 60 feet. 
Permissible combination: 3 units. 
Weight—Wheel: Low pressure pneu- 
matic tire: 9,000 pounds. High 
pressure pneumatic, solid rubber, 
or cushion tire: 8,000 pounds. 
Axle: Low pressure pneumatic tires: 
18,000 pounds. High pressure 
pneumatic, solid rubber, or cush- 
ion tires, 16,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 36,000 pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: Pneumatic 
tires: not specified. Steel tires: 
500 pounds per inch of cross- 
sectional width. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 5; publicly owned, 7; federal 
projects, 2. 

2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 1,088,000 KW. 

3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1960 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
132,000; 1960—44,000. Total—176,000. 
4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—2,114,000,000 KWH; $38,- 
871,000. 

5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 


(Continued on page 268) 
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industrial calthcds A colorado 


DD iscover the unlimited opportunities awaiting your company in 
Colorado... opportunities provided by a booming economy, mushrooming 
population and vast new markets. See why Pleasant Living — 

a product of Colorado’s majestic vacationlands and magic climate 

— provides a valuable bonus to industry...a bonus that attracts and 
retains qualified, efficient and productive personnel. 

A complete analysis of Colorado’s industrial opportunities is 

now available in an all new, colorful executive portfolio 

... “Industrial Colorado.” Send for your copy today. 

Inquiries remain confidential. 

Colorado Department of Development © 72 State Capitol Building © Denver 2, Colorado 
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AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
3,185. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 248,000; 
Utilities, 248,000; industrial, 1,000. Un- 
developed—1,801,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 15; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 1. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 110. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31, 1958: (F6) 2,349,240 
million cu. ft. 


9. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 40,700. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 1,445.7 millions of 
therms. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—3,594,000 
short tons; natural gas—95 billion cu. 


ft.; crude petroleum—54,982,000 bbls. of 
42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

Aurora—leg 

Boulder—leg 

Colorado Springs—2eg, leg 
Denver—leg 
Englewood—3e, 1g 

Grand Junction—1leg 
Pueblo—4e, 5g 


UTILITIES 


1. Public Service Co. of Colo. 
900 15th St., Denver 
2. Colo. Springs Dept. of Pub. Utilities 
18 S. Nevada Ave., Colorado Springs 
3. Colo. Central Power Co. 
3470 So. Broadway, Englewood 
4. Sopthern Colo. Power Co. 
115 W. Second St., Pueblo 
5. Pueblo Gas & Fuel Co. 
210 W. 8th St., Pueblo 
OTHER MAJOR UTLITIES SERVING 
STATE: (F5) 
Southern Union Gas Co.—_(g) 
Burt Bldg., Dallas, Texas 
Western Colorado Power Co., Subsidiary 
of Utah Power &. Light Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 


presented herein was compiled by and . 


copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 


House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further, 


detailed information contact them at any 


of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025.:W. Peterson Ave. 

Washingtén*4—425 13th St., N.W..» 
, 


TAX COLLECTIONS*IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


PLANT LOCATION 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959. 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes $ 584,296 .337 

ranchise Tax Included in Initial Taxes 
Income Tax 35,586,462 20.480 
Property Tax 12,776,545 7.353 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 6,151,741 3.540 
Gasoline Tax 35,281,821 20.305 
Severance Tax 1,059,554 610 
Motor Vehicle Fees 7,431,573 4.277 
Motor Carrier Fees 7,569,438 4.356 
Sales Tax 43, "347, "810 24.947 
Use Tax "692, 1.540 


Public Utilities Tax 
Insurance Companies 


Tax 4,482,246 2.580 
Inheritance 4,505,978 2.593 
Estate Tax in Inheritance Tax 
Gift Tax 314,665 -181 
Unemploymen: 
- tion Tax 5,939,032 
Total $173,758,372* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
77; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—84. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES $2,007.6; DEPOSITS, $1,- 
815.1. (Al) 


Colorado is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 10. (H2) Branch banking prohibited. 
(H3) 


17 communities in state have locally fi- 
nanced Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) 


THE CENTRAL BANK & TRUST CO., 
15th and Arapahoe, Denver 17, Max G. 
Brooks, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,000, 
Surplus $2,300, Deposits $108,555. 


COLORADO NATIONAL BANK, 17th 
& Champa, Denver 2, Merriam B. Ber- 
ger, Pres., (000’s) Capital $4,250, Surplus 
$4,250, Deposits $140,327. 


DENVER UNITED STATES NATION- 
AL BANK, 17th & Broadway, Denver 
17, Roger D. Knight, Jr., Pres., (000’s) 


» Capital $8,000, Surplus $10,000, Depos- 
“jts $253,842. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
DENVER, 621 17th St., Denver 17, 
John Evans, Pres., (000’s) Capital $7,500, 
Surplus $10,000, Deposits $280,973. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





1957. 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Beryllium concentrate 
OS PETE 182 91 
Clays (thous.)...... 403 978 
Coal (thous.)....... 3,594 21,831 
Columbium-tantalum 
concentrate (Ibs.).. 103 * 


Copper (recoverable 

cont. ores, etc.). 5,115 3,079 
Feldspar (long tons). 43,818 307 
Fluorspar.......... bg ° 

Gem stones......... ° 35 
Gold (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.) 

(troy ozs.)........ 87,928 3,078 
Gypsum (thous.). . ° ba 
Iron ore (usable) 

age long tons, 7 . 

WBN. ses a5 345 
Lead (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.). 21,003 6,007 
Lime (thous.)....... 2 45 
Manganese ore 

35 ent or more 
od ag wet.).. 175 14 
Mica: Scrap.......- 312 6 
Sheet (Ibs.)... 14 * 
— (thous. ‘ 
Natural gas 
(mill. cu. ft.)...... 119,500 12,000 
WN is areithaue ea cs 3,559 * 
Petroleum (crude) 

(thous. 42-gal. bbls.) 54,867 165,698 

Pumice ont PRES 25 53 
tes (thous. 

oo bee ee ee 

Sasnewis metals 

concentrates...... 577 20 
Salt (thous.)........ bd ° 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 16,400 13,994 
Silver (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.) 

(thous. troy ozs.).. 2,788 2,523 
Stone (thous.)...... 2,438 4,168 
Tungsten concentrate 

(60-percent WO; 

DMN ip aeenseuen 45 55 
Uranium ore........ 740,055 15,605 
Vanadium (thous. Ibs.) 6,264 * 

Zinc (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.). 47,000 10,904 
Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: Carbon dioxide, ce- 
ment, ironoxide pigments, and 
values indicated by footnote* 81,918 
Total Colorado. ...c.cccesces 340,638 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (12) 


Total forest land, 1953, 20,834,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 25,394, softwood 
23,777, hardwood 1,617; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 241, softwood 224, 
hardwood 17, Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 145, softwood 142, hardwood 3. 
Growing stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 8,037, softwood 
7,470, hardwood 567; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 110, softwood 96, 
hardwood 14; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 32, softwood 31, hardwood 1. 





A STANDARD 
YARDSTICK 
5 Every fact and figure in PLANT 
LOCATION is from an authorita- 
| tive national source—is complete- 
= ly objective, and gives the user 
_ a standard yardstick throughout. 





tele Saal 











iD AH O Louise Shadduck, Secretary, Department of Commerce and Development, State of Idaho, 
Room 434, State House, Boise, Idaho. 


STATE LAND AREA (13th) 82,769 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (43rd) 588,637 
(1959 est. 641,200) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 





(1) Boise 34,393 (34.2) 
(2) Pocatello 26,131 (26.8) 
(3) Idaho Falls 19,218 (28.6) 


Note—Shaded counties are those having a 


opulation per square mile of 50 or more. 
aces of 1950) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES“) 





Idaho lies entirely on the western watershed of the Rocky 
Mountains. Its boundaries embrace mountain ranges, rivers, lakes, 
and wilderness areas. The Snake is an outstanding example of Idaho's 
rivers. While for hundreds of miles it flows through canyons as much 
as thousands of feet below the plains above, the falls and rapids 
along its course present a tremendous water-power potential. Border- 
ing the Snake is a belt of plains 50 to 75 mi. wide which, through 
irrigation, is now Idaho’s chief agricultural region. Though the state 
is primarily mountainous, the valleys between are broad and fertile. 

















U.S. Idaho U.S. Idaho 
PERSONAL INCOME Wholesale & Retail Transportation......... 13,559 53 
PE i ho idin bw tk do 19.4 18.7 ete ioe ute 27,639 83 
1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- Finance, Insurance & POE TRS a Sa ei 25,825 85 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- Real Estate.......... 34 a3 
1957 (dollars) (B1) Transportation......... te 
Percent Government. oscil... 108 117 6 PERCENT CHANGES IN_INDI- 
1957 1947 1947-1957 VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
Canet Gane, Sa ee 5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- STEAD MH MUM USERIES FOR 
; . ? COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- ? ii 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- U.S. 
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PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- U.S. Idaho Manufacturing.......... 93 133 
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3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF Real Estate.......... 10,608 23 Dervieess 26). 2. PoC 93 98 
ONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
pir iart 1955 (B2) LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
Waues orietors’ Property. - 1: GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
Salaries Income Income INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 
United States 68.5 12.9 ee 
Idaho 61.1 23.2 4 eho tied 
Producti 
am. pon ng by mer 0o0) 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
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2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


IDAHO $91.32 $91.37 $89.02 
Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
IDAHO 41.7 399 41.6 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
IDAHO $2.19 $2.29 $2.14 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS-- 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
IDAHO 163.1 161.9 161.0 
Boise 25.0 25.0 24.1 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

IDAHO 32.5 31.9 30.7 
Boise 2.6 2.6 2.4 


5. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, Jure, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
5,017 2,266 1,997 1.8 
1958 
Annual Average—5,952 Rate (%) 5.6 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 
1957 
Annual Average—5,040 Rate (%) 4.8 


(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 ‘thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & ew Mach 
Expenditures Additions to Piant | Equip 
19,144 6,558 12,586 


2. 1954—- MANUFACTURING _ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


ia, 
Major industry manufacture 
Group unadjusted 
Allemployees ($1,000) 
Sav edKdseuds 23,895 182,276 
Food & kindred prods. 6,752 49,627 
Lumber & wood prods. 11,590 83,049 
Printing & publishing 966 6,777 
Chemicals & prods. 859 12,783 
Administrative & 
Se 173 


PLANT LOCATION 


1957-—For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


IDAHO 


Boise 
HOWARD D. BESSIRE, Exec. Vice Pres., 
erage: al Oregon Dev. Council, 301 


Eastman Bl 
ORLAND C. YER, Director, Industrial 
sean, Idaho Power Co., 1220 Idaho 


ROGER B. McGINNIS, General Manager, 
Boise Chamber of Commerce. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Boise 1, 2, 3, 4 
Idaho Falls 1, 3, 4, 5 
Pocatello 1, 3, 5 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


2. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Il. 
3. West Coast Airlines, Boeing Field, 
Georgetown Station, Seattle 8, Wash. 
4. Air Taxi: 
Idaho Aircraft Co., Municipal Air- 
port, Boise. 
Idaho Aviation Center, Inc., Fan- 
ning Field, Idaho Falls. 
5. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (E9) 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
R.R., Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Great Northern Ry. Co., 
175 E. 4th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co., 
176 E. Sth St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Spokane International R.R. Co., 
Box 2147, Spokane 10, Wash. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 2 Class I and 3 Class II motor 
carriers of property and passengers with 
principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Boise to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,772 

New Orleans, La.—2,187 

New York, N. Y.—2,585 

San Francisco, Calif.—767 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 14 feet. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Vehicle and semitrailer: 60 feet. 
Other combination: 65 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer; or a combination 
of three units, two of which must 














comprise a tractor-semitrailer com- 
bination. 
Weight—Wheel: 9,000 pounds. 
Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (E5) 

Lafferty Transportation Co., Coeur 
d'Alene. 
Service: Grand Coulee Dam Reservoir, 
Columbia River. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 1; federal projects, 5. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31,, 
1958: (F2) 1,167,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1961 (KW): (F3) 1961—190,000.. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES: 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—2,915,000,000 KWH; $24.- 
561,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
5,169. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 864,000; 
Utilities, 863,000; industrial, 1,000. Un- 
developed—7,879,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 2. Num- 
ber of communities in state served 
through mains: 45. 


8. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 2,500. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 162.9 millions of 
therms. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Boise—le, 2g 

Idaho Falls—3e, 2g 

Pocatello—le, 2g 


UTILITIES 
1. Idaho Power Co. 
1220 Idaho St., Boise 
2. Intermountain Gas Co. 
905 Main St., Boise City 
3. Idaho Falls Elec. Light Dept. 
308 “C” St., Idaho Falls 
OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (F5) 
Utah Power and Light Co.—(e) 
1407 West North Temple, Salt Lake City 
10, Utah 
Washington Water Power Co.—(e) 
141t E. Mission, Spokane, Washington 











TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 


Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 


— Percentage 
Initial Taxes 82,881 -150 
Fr Tax 320,525 579 
Income Tax 17,527,786 31.639 
Tax 2,446,841 4.417 

Alc Beverage 

Tax 2,158,950 3.897 
Gasoline Tax 3,484,804 24.341 
Severance Tax 32,021 .059 
Motor Vehicle Fees 877,663 10.610 
Motor Carrier Fees 4,199,205 7.580 
Cigarette Tax 2,340,269 4.224 
Public Utilities Tax 841,762 1.519 
Insurance panies 

Tax 2,393,927 4.321 
Inheritance Tax 466,835 843 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 4,301,791 

Total $55,397,619* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


IABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
10; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—21. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $660.8; DEPOSITS, $607.9. 
(H1) 


Idaho is in Federal Reserve District No. 
12. (H2) State-wide branch banking. (H3) 
7 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) 


CLIMATE ‘!) 


Mountain States—IDAHO 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF IDAHO, 
905 Idaho St., Boise, Ralph J. Comstock, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,500, Surplus 
$5,500, Deposits $194,897. 


THE IDAHO FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK, 10th and Idaho Sts., Boise, John 
A. Schoonover, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$5,500, Surplus $5,500, Deposits $217,- 
613. 


Other principal U.S. commercial 
banks in state based on total re- 
sources, 6-30-59: (H1} 


BANK OF IDAHO, 119 N. 8th St., 
Boise, James Byers, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$1,350, Surplus $2,000, Deposits $49,- 
409. 


TWIN FALLS BANK AND TRUST 
CO., Twin Falls, Harry Eaton, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $600, Surplus $500, De- 
posits $19,601. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 
1957. 





Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 

Antimony ore & 
concentrate (antimony 

GND: critet wand 664 * 
Beryllium concentrate 

(or. Wet}: es. ea 
Clays (thous.)...... 23 $16 
Cobalt (cont. of 

concentrate) 

(thous. Ibs.)...... 2,618 * 
Columbium-tantalum 

concentrate (thous. 

Ma eS atebnens 364,768 * 
Copper (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.). 7,912 4,763 
Gem stones......... + 5 
Gold (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.) 

(troy ozs.) ....... 12,301 431 
Iron ore (usable) 

(thous. longtons).. * * 
Lead (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.). 71,637 20,488 
Mercury (76-Ib. 

ERS fae aie 2,260 558 
Nickel (cont of ore 

& concentrate). ... 37 55 
DO. sca oko ke cs ° 
Phosphate rock 

(thous. long tons). . 1,307 5,684 
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Pumice (thous.)..... 100 168 
metals 
Kaconcentrates...... 366 * 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 6,601 5,236 
Silver (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.) 

(thous. troy ozs.).. 15,067 13,637 
Stone po tot rie eet 1,542 2,759 
Titanium concentrate 

(gr. wat.)... 0.0000 28,397 * 
Tungsten concentrate 

(60-percent WO; 

HOME. 5 eee eee 35 ° 
Zinc (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.). 57,831 13,417 
Value of items that cannot be 

disclosed: Barite, cement, fire 

clay, sheet mica, uranium ore, 

and values indicated by foot- 

WR oe a ia caw eee ee ea 6,247 
Diotal: Wl ass: 5 vcs 3 hades koh 73,464 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (12) 


Total forest land, 1953, 21,025,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 96,015, softwood 
95,809, hardwood 206; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 1,139, softwood 
1,135, hardwood 4; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 1,125, softwood 1,124, hard- 
wood 1. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 21,246, 
softwood 21,139, hardwood 107; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 354, soft- 
wood 352, hardwood 2; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 188, softwood 188, hard- 
wood less than one-half million. 


NEW ... CURRENT 


|= PLANT LOCATION, unlike most © 
annuals, has different editorial © 
aterial in each succeeding edi- © 


To be specific, this, the © 
1960 book, has 90% new or © 
: horoughly revised editorial mat- © 

ter — three-fourths of which is 





Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 















































TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE I HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES %, %, OF 
MO.-DAY POSS. 
Sunrise S 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset i Fj Temperature) 
2: 
STATION Pens, 64:85 2 2 or 5% 2:28 
a > 2 4 3 — s 
26 oe be ce ; ¢ 3 = 53 elaa8 
fe Sees S ae si=.-8 ee ee © 
Cis: £2..8:. §.t« oe a oi £4 Sts <le = S484 2 
ae SS Se Se ee aa eS Pees oes ro 3 fe Se he Gere: OY ey ek a gee ae 
ee OLS. So 2 ee ee Oe 48 £48. Biss is See : i 
a r) a a r) < 2 a = 6 < = wets. 223° 3.26 S €6é 21% & & 
Boise 2842 34.6 19.9 90.5 59.1 50 10-16 4-29 1.3 .18 11.4 7.4 21.55 75 34 40 88 126 146 93 9 18 39126 2 
Idaho Falls 46W (R) 4933 27.6 3.8 88.1 503 42 .... .... 1.0 .36 ) law * OS eer eee te eS) 
Idaho Falls 42N (R) 4790 25.3 -.7 87.9 48.3 41 1.0 .31 7.3 os ia ke ae Sion wet hes os 70. -. 31 218 41 
Lewiston 1413 37.2 24.4 90.1 60.2 52 1.7 .38 ia ae ee ee ae o. , 88 101 16 7 20 36102 4 
Pocatello 4444 31.0 13.0 89.4 55.9 47 1.3 .72 12.4 10.2 37.1 76 30 37 82 113 148 9213 10 31161 9 
Salmon 3949 28.2 4.1 89.6 46.8 44 1.2 .42 8.6 ae > ae: owe oe. ‘de® es es os vse! o6..0% 


R: Rural site. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
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MONTANA 


STATE LAND AREA (4th) 145,878 Sq. Mi. 


Elbert O. Sowerwine, Jr., Director, Montana State Planning Board, Sam W. 
Mitchell Building, Helena, Montana. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (42nd) 591,024 


(1959 est. 676,600) 





LINCOLN TOOLE 


POWDER RIVER 


CITIES OVER 25,000 
POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 esti- 
mated population (000’s) in 
parentheses. Left marginal nu- 
meral indicates location of city 
on map. 


(1) Billings 31,834 (42.0) 


foul (2) Butte 33,251 (37.0) 


(3) Great Falls 39,214 (52.6) 


raion (4) Helena 17,581 (26.3) 


(5) Missoula 22,485 (27.5) 











Note—Shaded counties are those hav- 
ing a population per square mile of 50 
or more. (Census of 1950) 


PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 


Percent 

Increase 

1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
Montana 1,896 1,457 30.1 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Montana 20.2 16.8 63.0 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 

Wages 


Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Montana 56.3 27.4 10.5 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 


TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 

U.S. Montana 
RS i oGc chs ahve nwh de 5.2 20.4 
Contract Construction. . 6.7 6.4 
Manufacturing......... 31.1 10.1 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) 


The Rocky Mountains cross Montana from northwest to southeast, and with their 
spurs and outlying ranges occupy two-fifths of its area in the west and southwest; 
the remaining portion is occupied chiefly by the Great Plains. The latter slope 
from about 4,000 ft. above the sea at the foothills of the mountains to 2,000 ft. 
in the northeast section of the state. Rising from them like islands are a number 
of isolated mountain groups. The valleys of the principal streams are deeply 
eroded, and in their bottom lands contain a black clayey loam, making excellent 
farm lands which can be irrigated. Along the Continental Divide, just south of the 
Canadian border, is Glacier National Park, containing some of the most rugged 


scenery in the U.S. 


U.S. Montana 
Wholesale & Retail 


Pn hosed «o's con 19.4 19.0 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate.......... 4.7 3.5 
Transportation 5.4 8.7 
EE OP a 11.8 9.7 
Government........... 10.8 11.7 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 


U.S. Montana 
PN Bk tee sas 14,408 235 
Contract Construction... 15,677 58 
Manufacturing......... 76,984 98 
Wholesale & Retail re 
Trate....>. AE Se 49,389 177 


U.S. Montana 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate.......... 10,608 27 
Transportation......... 13,559 82 
GeOWNOOBs os sac icc. 27,639 90 
Government........... 25,825 103 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 


U.S. Montana 

Contract Construction... 136 168 
Manufacturing.......... 93 102 
Wholesale & Retail 

te oo ae ch 67 71 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate........... 146 200 
Transportation.......... 56 58 
SIU odo cca o3.Kb as om 93 98 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 



































; Value added 
All Production 
employees workers by we1000) 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages . 
Number ($1,000) Number (1,000) ($1,000) Unadjusted 
MONTANA, TOTAL.......... 20,560 89,359 16,127 30,090 68,025 198,918 
Food & kindred products.......... 4,168 17,158 2,765 6,319 11,535 48,138 
Lumber & wood products......... 6,895 26,850 6,307 10,123 23,546 52,627 
Chemicals & products............. 896 4,221 527 1,171 2,737 6,871 
Stone, clay & glass products ....... 453 2,005 391 771 1,577 5,868 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 146 801 ey die 42 Sous e049 





2 te ae 











2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


MONTANA $93.65 $93.75 $94.02 
Average Weekly Hours 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

MONTANA 38.7 38.9 40.7 
Average Hourly Earnings 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

MONTANA $2.42 $2.41 $ 2.31 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1958 


1959 1959 
MONTANA 158.7 169.7 165.0 
Great Falls 18.3 19.9 19.9 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
MONTANA 16.9 20.9 21.4 
Great Falls 1.8 3.1 3.0 


5. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1i959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
Butte No Change No Change 
Kalispell - ° 


6. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
8,085 3,175 4,115 3.8 
1958 
Annual Average—8,572 Rate (%) 7.9 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 
1957 
Annual Average—6,042 Rate (%) 5.2 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 
INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 


TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & New Machinery 
Expenditures Additions to Plant and Equipment 
19,998 8,150 11,848 


2. 1954—- MANUFACTURING __ EM-- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 

ce added by 
Major industry manufacture 
Group unadjusted 

Allemployees ($1,000) 
WM oo is3 gad esas 18,519 141,234 
Food & kindred prods. 4,088 31,888 
Lumber & wood prods. 6,192 40,751 


Mountain States—MONTANA 


Chemicals & prods.. . 837 5,833 
Stone, clay & glass : 

SUOGEs ix 6 cadncee 499 5,937 
Administrative & 

auxiliary. ........ 146 


ee ef 


1957—For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Billings 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10 
Butte 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9 
Great Falls 2, 4, 8, 9, 10 
Helena 2, 3, 8, 9 
Missoula 3, 4, 8 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

2. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

3. Northern Pacific Ry., 176 E. Sth St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

4. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 6, 
Til. 

5. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 

6. Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Ry., P.O. 
Box 1971, Butte. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


7. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colo. 
8. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 
University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
9. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
10. Air Taxi: 
Lynch Flying Service, Inc., Munici- 
pal Airport, Billings. 
Palmer-Spring Flying, Inc., Munici- 
pal Airport, Great Falls. 


OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 
STATE: (Class 1 Road) (E9) 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie R. R. (Soo Line) 
First National—Soo Line Bldg., Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 3 Class I and 11 Class II 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Great Falls to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,435 

New Orleans, La.—2,223 

New York, N. Y.—2,380 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,227 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 


(Exceptions and qualifications to the 
following data may apply.) 

Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 

Width: 96 inches. 


AND 
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Length—Truck: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 
Truck-tractor and semitrailer: 60 
feet. 
Other combination: 60 feet. 
Permissible combination: Truck-trail- 
er; truck-tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight— 
Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 


POWER and FUEL 


1, ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 1; federal projects, 6. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 1,018,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, (KW): (F3) 1961—80,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—3,270,000,000 KWH; §$21,- 
540,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
6,150. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 851,000; 
Utilities, 851,000. Undeveloped—S,799,- 
000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 8. Num- 
ber of communities in state served 
through mains: 96. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31 1958: (F6) 682,013 
million cu. ft. 


9. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 11,800. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 466.2 millions of 
therms. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—413,000 
short tons; natural gas—29 billion cu. 
ft.; crude petroleum—27,172,000 bbls. 
of 42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Billings—le, 2g 

Butte—leg 

Great Falls—tle, 3g 

Helena—leg 

Missoula—leg 


(Continued on page 274) 
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(Cont.) 
UTILITIES 
1. Montana Power Co. 

40 E. Broadway, Butte 
2. Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 

831 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis, 

Minnesota 

3. Great Falls Gas Co. 

725 Central Ave., Great Falls 
OTHER MAJOR UTILITY SERVING 
STATE: (F7) 

Pacific Power and Light Co.—(e) 
920 S. W. Sixth Ave., Portland 4, Oregon 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 


Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes $ 130,069 -220 
Franchise Tax Included in Initial Taxes 
Corporate Income Tax 2,919,841 4.936 
Personal Income Tax 9,426,434 15.934 
Property Tax 57,000 11.422 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 4,036,224 6.823 
Gasoline Tax 16,226,766 27.430 
Oil Producers Tax 2,016,125 3.408 
Motor Vehicle Tax 3,823,003 6.462 
Motor Carrier Tax 336,561 -569 
Chain Store Tax 172,019 -291 
Cigarette Tax 5,737,959 9.699 
Public Utilities Tax 7,186 1.415 
Insurance Companies 

Tax 2,145,599 3.627 
Inheritance Tax 1,996,209 3.374 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 3,849,147 


Total $59,157,930* 
*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
Se2 All-State Charts on page 24. 


CLIMATE !) 


Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 


PLANT LOCATION 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
41; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—75. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $834.8; DEPOSITS, 767.3. 
(H1) 


Montana is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 9. (H2) State law permits branch 
banking within limited areas. (H3) 


7 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


Four principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
6-30-59: (HI) 

Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 
METALS BANK & TRUST COM- 
PANY, Park and Main St., Butte, E. P. 
Frizelle, Pres. and Trust Officer, (000’s) 
Capital $700, Surplus $700, Deposits 
$32,145. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 300 Central 
Ave., Great Falls, F. M. Ganey, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $1,200, Surplus $1,200, 
Deposits $43,229. 


THE GREAT FALLS NATIONAL 
BANK, Box 711, Great Falls, D. J. Dun- 
das, Pres. and Trust Officer, (000’s) Capi- 
tal $700, Surplus $800, Deposits $29,141. 


MONTANA BANK, 425 First Ave. 
North., Great Falls, C. J. Thronson, 
Chairman of the Board and Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $600, Surplus $700, Deposits 
$21,180. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





1957 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Chromite (gr. wgt.).. 119,149 $3,921 
Clays (thous.)...... 32 24 


Coal: Bituminous & 


lignite (thous.).... 413 2,160 
Copper (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.). 91,512 55,090 
Fluorspar.......... 64,339 * 
Gem stones......... at 35 
Gold (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.) 

(troy ozs.)........ 32,766 1,147 
Iron ore (usable 

(thous long tons, 

St a 36° 
Lead (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.). 13,300 3,804 
Manganese ore 

(35-percent or more 

Mn) gr. wgt....... 68,298 * 
Manganiferous ore 

(5 to 35 percent 

gr. wgt....... 4,547 * 

Mica, sheet (Ibs.).... s: * 
Natural gas 

(mill. cu. ft.)...... 30,200 2,200 
Petroleum (crude) 

(thous. 42-gal. bbls.) 27,215 73,481 
Phosphate rock 

(thous. long tons).. 534 3,825 


gn <a cin o's 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 11,108 8,150 
Silver (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.) 

(thous. troy ozs.).. 5,558 
Stone (thous.)...... 2,567 
, | Rae ee i 
Tungsten ore & 

concentrate (60- 

percent WO; basis) 
Zinc (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.). 


661 * 
50,520 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: Bentonite and fire 
clay, gypsum, lime, natural- 
gas liquids, pyrites, recovered 
elemental sulfur, vanadium, 
vermiculite, uranium ore and 
values indicated by footnote* 18,222 


Totel Montama. .......-.0- 191,728 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


11,721 


FORESTS (12) 

Total forest land, 1953, 22,330,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 55,770, softwood 
55,075, hardwood 695; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—ttotal 247, softwood 229, 
hardwood 18; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 664, softwood 663, hardwood 1. 















































TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES %o % OF 
MO.—DAY POSS 
Sunrise 2 

January July Snow, Sieet to Sunset a a Temperature 
= € e = : . 4 

STATION 7 a i ad : : : a 
. Sy Me cis ae eae 2 ‘eee a 
c = 4 x 4 = c a jp $ z =e @ 
2 = = oa = 3 © s ion > z fal s > . é a ~ z z z 
oo ee ee | ae i ree 3 3 . 818-248 5 oe Oe ae os tee 
(2) aa eS ae 1% 3s 13 = § € 81 Fig FIs he oe ee ss 
a 6 Ss a - < = a iB 6 cs S &£12- £248 816 S e€ea2zi12 & & 
Billings 3568 32.3 13.4 87.9 58.6 47 2.6 44 13.1 7.2 53.0 62 41 49 78 91 153 9319 21 29 150 17 
Butte 5530 28.0 4 79.8 45.0 38 ‘ aves an «ae 12.6 7.4 51.1 b70 b36 ce oe en aan eee 6 4 227 43 
Glasgow (U) 2277 19.6 1.4 86.7 57.6 42 ts cong, ae. ae 13.2 7.6 35.8 71 39 aa os a: ae 91 12 8 27 184 46 
Great Falls 3664 31.7 13.6 83.8 55.3 45 9-26 5-14 2.9 .55 14.0 8.2 54.6 62 37 52 79 85 171 98 20 12 16 144 22 
Havre (U) 2488 26.3 6.1 85.9 56.6 43 eae oak ae, a 1333 373 371 Fh 49 77 122 119 90 12 6 21 173 37 
Helena (U) 4090 27.3 9.9 80.5 53.2 43 2.4 49 12.5 ee re? “ar oP a Rg te Oe ee 
Helena 3893 27.7 7.5 83.8 52.2 43 Pt 2.1 41 11.3 8.6 48.0 69 42 51 78 81 175 9915 9 14 182 27 
Kalispell 2965 28.0 12.6 82.1 49.9 43 ee 2.4 .92 16.3 19.5 65.8 77 43 és .. 75 205 130 24 38 7 179 14 
Miles City 2629 26.6 5.5 89.9 60.0 45 ae V9 38 26 8 S66 4 .. «. os» ee ae 90 11 9 37 176 33 
Missoula 3200 28.6 10.1 86.3 50.4 44 cess «eee 18 .78 12.7 10.5 433 78 40 31 78 %PS 207 #12414 24 18 180 13 

U: Urban site. b: Relative humidity ded 30 minutes later. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 





Ki 
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Jack Lehman, Director, Nevada Department of Economic Development, Room 301, 
State Office Building, Carson City, Nevada. 


NEVAD 





STATE LAND AREA (7th) 109,789 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (49th) 160,083 
(1959 est. 276,700) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 
Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 


lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 





WHITE PINE 





(2) Las Vegas 24,624 (55.0) 
(1) Reno 32,497 (53.9) 














PHYSICAL FEATURES“) 


With the exception of its northeast and southeast corners, 
Nevada lies wholly within the Great Basin, the floor of which is 
a vast tableland. This plateau, however, is not a plain, but con- 
tains many buttes, mesas, and isolated mountain ranges, the latter 
running generally in a north and south direction. These ranges 
are from 5 to 20 mi. wide at their bases, and the valleys between 











2? are about the same width as the bases. The total area of the 
valleys is about equal to that of the mountainous land. In the 
northeast is an unnamed range of highlands, broken and ill- 
defined, with a general east and west trend. The southeast corner 
is the lowest point in the state. 
PERSONAL INCOME U.S. Nevada ; a U.S. Nevada 
Wholesale & Retail Finance, Insurance 
1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- Tra Ridin nee cee ve 19.4 18.1 ie poe SRE ERS ye = 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947 Finance, Insurance & 47 36 invee......... 0 woe oe 
1957 (dollars) (B1) mie Transportation. : ; ; : ; : : ‘ 5.4 6.7 Government........... 25,825 58 
ies eS a A ea 11.8 28.5 
1957 1947 1947-1957 Government........... 10.8 13.5 6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
Nevada 2,423 1,732 39.9 





2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Nevada 3.5 18.6 78.0 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


Wages 
& Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Nevada 72.4 12.9 10.8 


4, PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 


U.S. Nevada 
NE 5-3, oe ow aac be 5.2 4.8 
Contract Construction. . 6.7 11.4 
Manufacturing......... 31.1 6.1 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 


U.S. Nevada 
PS eee 14,408 20 
Contract Construction.. 15,677 60 
Manufacturing......... 76,984 25 
Wholesale & Retail 
ON ira ks te cau 49,389 ad 


NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 


U.S. Nevada 

Contract Construction 136 186 
Manuf Rte e ts en 93 191 
Wholesale & Retail 

| oes Aan ee 67 102 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate........... 146 375 
Transportation.......... 56 67 
GNU hic ac é eensean 93 249 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 



































; Value added 
All Production 
employees workers by “soe ° 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 
Number | (¢i’999) | Number (1,000) ($1,000) Unadjusted 
NEVADA, TOTAL............ 4,792 24,134 3,398 6,936 15,705 91,479 
Stone, clay & glass products ....... 707 3,882 538 1,349 2,844 10,236 
Primary metal industries.......... 5,970 


1,705 
Administrative & auxiliary........ wets 


9,357 


1,178 2,342 56,780 
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(Cont.) 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
$109.33 $108.09 $107.04 


Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
NEVADA 41.1 41.1 40.7 


Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 


$2.66 $2.63 $2.63 


NEVADA 


NEVADA 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1958 


1959 1959 
NEVADA 97.1 98.1 93.1 
Reno 31.5 31.3 29.6 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
NEVADA 5.1 5.6 5.3 
Reno 2.2 2.3 2.1 


5. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
3,258 1,921 2,021 3.0 
1958 
Annual Average—4,465 Rate (%) 6.8 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 
1957 
Annual Average—2,744 Rate (%) 4.2 


(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & 
Expenditures Additions to Plant 


Figures not available. 


New Machi 
and Equipmen 


2. 1954-—- MANUFACTURING EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
added by 
Major industry manufacture 
Group unadjusted 
All employees ($1,000) 
NG Be oN iaiasas 0 5,717 62,672 
Stone, clay & glass 
EG Soo a ctak ls 6 « 945 9,696 
Primary metal indus- 
RG ‘cited ahatbis oie os 1,555 22,158 


1957——-For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











PLANT LOCATION 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


NEVADA 
Carson City 
PETER T. KELLEY, Director, Dept. Of 
Economic Development, State Of Nevada. 
Las Vegas 
ANDREW V. RUCKMAN, Mana Direc- 
undation, 


tor, Southern Nevada Ind. 
Inc., City Hall. 


D. G. PILKINGTON, D. By Pilkington As- 
sociates, 610 S. Center S 

LESTER W. SCOTT, View” Prostar, First 
National Bank Of Nevada, Virginia 

St. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Las Vegas 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
Reno 1, 2, 4, 5, 6 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 

2. Western Pacific R.R., 526 Mission 
St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 

3. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


4. Bonanza Air Lines, McCarran Field, 
P.O. Box 391, Las Vegas. 

5. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

6. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

7. Pacific Air Lines, San Francisco In- 
ternational Airport, So. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

8. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

9. U.S. Overseas Airlines, Inc., 405 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

10. Air Taxi: 

Alamo Airways, Inc., McCarran 
Field, Las Vegas. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 
There are 1 Class I and 6 Class II motor 


carriers of property and passengers with 
principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Reno to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,994 

New Orleans, La.—2,203 

New York, N. Y.—2,809 

San Francisco, Calif—230 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: Not specified. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length: Not specified. 
Permissible combination: 
fied. 
Weight— 
Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 


Not speci- 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 3; federal projects, 2. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 703,000 KW. 


3. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—1,233,000,000 KWH; $11,- 
742,000. 


4. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
2,114. 


5. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 588,000; 
Utilities, 587,000; industrial, 1,000. Un- 
developed—134,000. 


6. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 3; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 1. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 9. 


7. (a) COMMERCIAL GAS CUSTO- 
MERS OF UTILITIES, 1958: (F6) 1,100. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 100.9 millions of 
therms. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that ‘tity—" eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Las Vegas—le, 2g 

Reno—3eg 


UTILITIES 

1. Southern Nevada Power Co. 
Fourth St. E. Stewart Ave., Las 
Vegas 

2. Southwest Gas Corp. 
2011 South 5th St., Las Vegas 

3. Sierra Pacific Power Co. 
220 S. Virginia St., Reno 


HELP 


Work with qualified industrial © 
= development organizations—deal- 
-ings with them will be kept in = 


complete confidence. Many _ in- 
_ dustrialists conduct business with © 
= these organizations without re- © 
= vealing their identities. 

















TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 
TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 
Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 
Yield Percentage 


Initial Taxes $ 319,145 837 
Tax 1,658,798 4.348 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 1,052,338 2.759 
Gasoline Tax 8,748,064 22.932 
Motor Vehicle Fees 1,682,401 4.410 
Motor Carrier Tax 2,387,693 6.259 
Cigarette Tax 1,431,445 3.752 
Tax 11,057,369 28.986 
Insurance Tax 888,878 2.330 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 5,377,657 
Total $38,147,639* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
3; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS AND 
TRUST COs.—3. TOTAL RESOURCES 
AND DEPOSITS—ALL BANKS, 6-30- 
59, (000,000’s): RESOURCES, $421.4; 
DEPOSITS, $391.6. (H1) 


Nevada is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 12. (H2) State-wide branch bank- 
ing. (H3) 


One community in state has a locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zation. (H4) 


U.S. commercial bank with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (HI) 


CLIMATE ‘!!) 


Mountain States—NEVADA 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NE- 
VADA, 206 N. Virginia St., Reno, E. J. 
Questa, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,000, 
Surplus $5,000, Deposits $255,865. 


Other principal U.S. commercial 
banks in state based on total re- 
sources, 6-30-59: (H!) 


BANK OF LAS VEGAS, 113 So. 4th St., 
Las Vegas, W. E. Cosgriff, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $750, Surplus $525, Deposits 
$26,035. 


BANK OF NEVADA, 131 So. First St., 
Las Vegas, A. M. Smith, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $1,000, Surplus $1,650, Deposits 
$39,633. 


NEVADA BANK OF COMMERCE, 
501 N. Virginia St., Reno, J. H. Sewell, 


Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,236, Surplus 
$1,514, Deposits $52,010. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





1957. 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Antimony ore & 
concent. (antimony 
GUE as 'éexes sae 29 9 
SR os Sbicnes bs oa 109,663 721 
Clays (thous.)...... 12 20 
(recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.) 77,750 46,806 
Gem stones......... ° 100 
Gold (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc 
(troy ozs.)........ 76,752 2,686 
thous.). 674 * 
Iron ore (usable) 
(thous. long tons, 
i Sea 904 5,341 
Lead (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.). 5,979 1,710 
Manganese ore (35 
percent or more 
Mn) (gr. wet.).... 129,046 * 
Manganiferous ore 
(5 to 35 percent 
OEE, nas “Sasnee. boxes js 
M (76-Ib. 
PAP RE RE 6,313 1,559 
Petroleum (thous. 
42-gal. bbis.)...... 44 76 
Pumice (thous.)..... bd ° 


Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 
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Sand & gravel (thous.) 5,233 5,190 
Silver ( 

cont."of ores, etc. 

(thous. ozs.). 959 868 
Stone thous as wuxere 925 1,585 
Talc & soapstone. 7,467 57 
T ( concentrate 

60-percent WO, 
DEAR RE: Soares 1,196 1,676 
Zinc (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.). 5,292 1,228 
Value of items that cannot be 

disclosed: Brucite, molybde- 

num, perlite, salt, sulfur ore, 

uranium, and values indicat- 

ed by lis Oe 16,756 
Total Nevada............... 86,023 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (12) 

Total forest land, 1953, 12,036,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 572, softwood 565, 
hardwood 7; Net Annual Growth, 1952 
—total 5, softwood 5; Net Annual Cut. 
1952—total 1, softwood 1. Growing 
stock in millions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 
1953—total 151, softwood 126, hard- 
wood 25; Net Annual Growth, 1952— 
total 2, softwood 2; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—1ess than one-half million. 















eee CURRENT 


PLANT LOCATION, unlike most © 
- annuals, has different editorial 
— material in each succeeding edi- 
tion. To be specific, this, the 1960 © 
book, has 90% new or thorough- © 
._ ly revised editorial matter—three- © 
= fourths of which is 1959 data. § 


- IT IS TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 
= to keep all editions of PLANT LO- 

= CATION. Industrial Development j 
"is a continuing process. No mat- 
| ter what your present situation, 
you may, some time within the 
next 5 to 10 years, be thinking 
= of moving, or of opening a new 
= plant. 

























































TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % % OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise S 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset a = Temperature 
. ro 
STATION SS eae Yo ee 2 ee : = ‘eS 
eo 2 Ey 2 > = + > = . | ‘& 
eu) aid | bs 3: eee 
Sie 8 }@ Bits EE s|e Ble Sle SS ete I 
te: 2 Le pas Bae Se 18 £08 :24¢...2 10. 3 eee 
12 2128 2412.12.38 @ 8 “O28 22. Sis 2 eee eee 
Elko 5075 36.5 9.2 GES GB 4B ese Seu 1.0 .29 9.1 108 36.6 73 25 .. .. 134 129 7314 § 43 215 19 
Ely 6257 37.4 8.6 88.6 48.1 45 .... «se. 1.2 .50 105 9.2 43.8 60 22 61 79 139 121 6913 1 14 218 22 
Las Vegas See: 53.4 S38 G64 TS. ck wees & 43 19 13 4: 8. 76.6328 SOS Yl UFO aS 
Reno 4397 45.7 16.6 91.8 47.3 49 10-2 5-14 1.0 .22 6.9 6.6 22.9 67 26 65 91 172 102 48 8 8 48 185 4 
Tonopah ’52 6101 37.4 22.7 87.1 62.0 51 acne see. ae san 48° 20 eae eats O6-0 okt oe os 6 Wars* 6h + aim ata 
innemucca 4299 37.4 18.2 92.0 56.4 49 1.0 .18 8.7 7.7 27.7 66 20 53 89 169 101 71 7 1 41172 7 
* Less than }4. Partly cloudy days not shown above 
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NEW MEXICO 





Fred W. Phelps, Director, New Mexico Department of Developmem, 
P. O. Box 706, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


(1959 est. 900,800) 

















STATE LAND AREA (Sth) 121,511 Sq. Mi. 
23 
ps 5 
ies. LINCOLN 
2 
06 
DONA ANA | al 




















HIOALGO 











Census of 1950) 


PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 


SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 
Percent 
Increase 
1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
New Mexico 1,686 988 70.6 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
New Mexico A 27.1 65.7 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


Wages 
& Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
New Mexico 69.6 14.5 10.1 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 

U.S. New Mexico 


2 Ne 5.2 8.5 
Contract Construction. . 6.7 9.4 
Manufacturing......... 31.1 6.6 


Note—Shaded counties are those having a 
arene per square mile of 50 or more. 


(1) Albuquerque 96,815 (195.0) 
(4) Carlsbad 17,975 (29.6) 

(5) Clovis 17,318 (26.5) 

(6) Hobbs 13,875 (29.0) 

(2) Roswell 25,738 (38.5) 

(3) Santa Fe 27,998 (35.0) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 


The borders of New Mexico are characterized by high 
plateaus cut by deep canyons, while in the central part 
faulted mountains surround comparatively level areas 
filled with alluvial deposits. East of the Rio Grande the 
mountains form a more continuous range than on the 
west side of the river where the elevated areas form the 
main continental divide. 
part of the state the western mountains terminate in sev- 
eral parallel ridges. The major divides following the 


In the extreme 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (39th) 681,187 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


southwestern 


tops of the ranges and high plateaus run generally north 
and south. The several rivers within the state are the 


U.S. New Mexico 


Wholesale & Retail 


a civcbhd pees xe 19.4 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate.......... 4.7 
Transportation......... 5.4 
Ga KcccSchtcanae 11.8 
Government........... 10.8 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
1955 (mil- 


TION IN PRODUCTION, 
lions of dollars) (B2) 


U.S. New Mexico 


17.7 


4.1 
5.0 
15.8 
19.7 


WG. ca Voda aw ai< as 14,408 82 
Contract Construction.. 15,677 78 
Manufacturing......... 76,984 90 
Wholesale & Retail 

We abco sac wkes 49,389 171 


Finance, Insurance & 


Real Estate.......... 1 
Transportation......... 1 
NR oa nee oa aces 2 
Government........... 2 


only important bodies of water that make up a part of 
its physiography. 


U.S. New Mexico 


32 
50 
109 
157 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 


STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 


NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 


U.S. New Mexico 

Contract Construction... 136 123 
Manufacturing.......... 93 147 
Wholesale & Retail 

MN nh k aie cca Kee Ne 67 125 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate........... 146 475 
Transportation.......... 56 60 
Pee hae 93 267 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 
































NEW MEXICO, TOTAL....... 





Chemicals & products............. 
Stone, clay & glass products 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 


All Production Value added 

employees workers by "$1,000." 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages ; 

Number | (¢7’g90) | Number 1000) ($1,800) Unadjusted 
—d 

17,075 83,641 10,214 19,502 39,206 166,457 

6,804 45,636 2,486 4,689 13,424 95,413 

450 1,370 352 691 933 2,545 

106 505 en ewe e648 











2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

NEW MEXICO $84.46 $78.53 $82.39 

Albuquerque 87.36 77.10 87.15 
Average Weekly Hours 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

NEW MEXICO 41.4 40.9 41.4 

Albuquerque 41.6 41.9 41.5 
Average Hourly Earnings 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

NEW MEXICO $2.04 $1.92 $1.99 

Albuquerque 2.10 1.84 2.10 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
NEW MEXICO 231.5 231.2 224.5 
Albuquerque 78.0 76.8 72.9 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 

Aug. Sept. 


Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
NEW MEXICC 17.8 17.1 16.5 
Albuquerque 7.8 6.7 7.3 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP C* 
Albuquerque No Change No Change 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


ae 


AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
3,942 2,974 3,293 2.1 
1958 


Annual Average—4,913 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 


Annual Average—3,280 Rate (%) 2.4 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


Rate (%) 3.4 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & | New Machinery 
Expenditures Additions to Plant and Equipment 
19,952 15,100 4,852 


2. 1954—- MANUFACTURING __ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 


Mountain States—NEW MEXICO 


BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
pate added by 
Major industry manufacture 
Group unadjusted 
Allemployees ($1,000) 
TOE ons bx Swine 15,061 126,326 
Chemcials & prods... 5,967 67,472 
Stone, clay & glass 
les dcmua anes 386 1,697 
Administrative & 
auxiliary. ........ 106 


1957-— For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque 


PAUL W. SCOTT, Manager, Industrial De- 
velopment Dept., Greater Albuquerque 
Chamber of Commerce, P. O. Box 520. 

Santa Fe 

RICHARD A. BITTMAN, Rsch. Consul., New 
Mexico Dept. of Development, State 
Capitol 


Santa Fe 


WM. J. REID, Community Dev. Consul., 
oer of Dev. St. of New Mexico, Capitol 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Albuquerque 1, 3, 4, 5, 6 
Carlsbad 1, 3 

Clovis 1, 3 

Hobbs 2, 3 

Roswell 1, 3, 6 

Santa Fe 1, 3, 5 


RAILROADS (E1) 
1. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
2. Texas-New Mexico Ry. (T & P 
Lines), Texas & Pacific Bldg., Dallas 
2, Texas. 


AIRLINES (E2) 

3. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Airfield, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 
16 Colo. 

4, Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colo. 

5. Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

6. Air Taxi: 

Air Service, Inc., Paradise Acres 
Skyport, Albuquerque. 

Associated Callens Flying Service, 
Inc., Municipal Airport, Roswell. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 
There are 2 Class I and 9 Class II motor 


carriers of property and passengers with 
principal offices in the state. 


OTHER RAILROADS SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Roads) (E9) 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R., 
La Salle St. Station, Chicago 5, Il. 
Colorado & Southern Ry., 
C. A. Johnson Bidg., Denver 2, Colo. 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R., 
Rio Grande Bldg., Denver 17, Colo. 
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Southern Pacific Co., : 
65 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Albuquerque to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,314 

New Orleans, La.—1,154 

New York, N. Y.—2,015 

San Francisco, Calif.—1,133 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 2; publicly owned, 1; federal 
projects, 1. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 676,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1960 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
60,500; 1960—44,000. Total—104,500. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—901,000,000 KWH; $17,000,- 
000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
1,821. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 25,000; Util- 
ities, 25,000. Undeveloped—178,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 10; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 5. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 61. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31 1958: (F6) 21,180,- 
020 million cu. ft. 


9. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 15,600. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 1,211.9 millions of 
therms. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—137,000 
short tons; Natural gas—723 billion cu. 
ft.; crude petroleum—94,759,000 bbls. 
of 42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Albuquerque—le, 2g 
Carlsbad—3e, 2g 
Clovis—3e, 2g 
Hobbs—4e, 5g 
Roswell—3e, 6g 
Santa Fe—le, 2g 

(Continued on page 280) 
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PLANT LOCATION 





















































(Cont. LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: a concentrate es 
. 7 Bl. WEt-)-occccces 29 
UTILITIES See All-State Charts on page 24. Cacia... 33 33 
1. Public Service Co. of New Mexico Coal (thous.)....... 137 829 
424 Central Ave., Albuquerque FINANCE Columbium-tantalum 
} i concentrate (Ibs.).. 866 1 
+ ee NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— Copper ( ar 
wd en se 27; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS cont. of ores, ete.). 67,472 40,618 
3. Southwestern Pub. Service Co. AND TRUST COs.—25. TOTAL RE-  Fluorspar......... Be aesuen”scethadinn 
Third & Polk St., Amarillo, Texas SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL Genito... ..... * 30 
4. New Mexico Elec. Service Co. BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- Gold (recoverable 
221 E. Dunham St., Hobbs SOURCES, $717.3; DEPOSITS, $662.0. cont. of ores, etc.) 
5. Hobbs Gas Co. (H1) (troy ozs.)....... «Sa 112 
a New Maxton le ts Hebel Renews Di- Seen aun ft.) 69,336 1,189 
, ew Mexico is in Federal Reserve Dis- ium (thous. cu. ft. , 
+ trict Nos. 10 and 11. (H2) State law per- Iran ore (usable) 
sb . : its b h banking within limited areas. ous. long tons, 
OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- (3) ips B @ Wahlscsccces * 1 
ING STATE: (F7) Lead (recoverable 
Community Pub. Service Co.—(e) 7 communities in state have locally cont. of ores, etc.). 5,294 1,514 
408 W. Seventh St., Fort Worth 9, Texas financed Industrial Development Organi- Lime (thous......... 24 290 
El Paso Elec. Co.—(e) zations. Manganese ore (35 
215 N. Stanton St., El Paso, Texas percent or more 
: x Mn) (gr. wgt.).... 25,459 2,114 
U.S. commercial banks with resources —_ fanganiferous ore 
AX of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) (5 to 35 percent 
TAXES and LABOR LAWS ' AG ahs i 
All material on taxes and labor laws ALBUQUERQUE NATIONAL BANK, Mica: Scrap........ 1,347 47 
presented herein was compiled by and 123 Central Ave., N. W., Albuquerque, Sheet (Ibs.) 2,134 16 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing Fred Luthy, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,100, Natural gas 
House, Inc., Chicago, Il. For further Surplus $2,500, Deposits $122,058. (mill. cu. ft.)...... 735,100 69,800 
detailed information contact them at any Natural-gas liquids: 
of the following addresses: Other principal U.S. commercial pair nga ng “4 
New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. banks in state based on total re- (thous. gals.)..... 309,010 19,941 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. sources, 6-30-59: (H1) ro 8 (thous. 375.930 13,046 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ALBU- eno ae % vows ; -» 187,259 1,568 
TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN QUERQUE, 223 W. Central, Albuquer- etroleum (crude 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL que, Cale W. Carson, Pres., (000’s) Capi- am (thous. — bbls.) 94,759 283,128 
‘ C7 otassium ts 
Rezenes cotessienn are fer Che femsl pear ented = SS a a ee ae K,0 equiv........ 2,080,475 77,197 
Yield Percentage ee Pumice (thous.)..... 321 756 
Initial T , : 
Franchise Tex Included in taital Tazeg © FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF SANTA “(incon ss ato 
beememey an 757, ‘ eer: ee 
Property Tax 5,815,564 5.334 FE, Santa Fe, A. V. Wasson, Pres., Capi- Sand & gravel (thous.) 7,991 7,803 
< — spanned sabeens oes tal $700, Surplus $800, Deposits $46,440. Silver (recoverable 
Gasoline Tax 23,395,846 21.457 cont. of ores, etc.) 
NS Seen | Sr SANTA FE NATIONAL BANK, Santa (thous. troy ozs.).. 309 280 
Motor Carrier Tax 1,941,1 1.780 Fe, Wm. H. Vernon, Pres., (000’s) Capi-  Stome (thous.)...... 1,348 1,618 
ees Sas scaenst? Sane tal $400, Surplus $400, Deposits $22,470. Tungsten ore & conc. 
Compensating Tax 3,336,462 3.060 (60-percent WO; 
Insurance Tax 2,179,255 1.999 DS eran sek ke ues nb ewes 
een = Included 2 weet tances tex RAW MATERIALS Uranium ore........ 1,175,742 20,538 
ie Tax 5,653,710 Zinc (recoverable 
ea poem MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) cont. of ores, etc.). 32,680 7,582 
otal 036, ” ‘ 
*Total state tax collections do not include un- 1957. Value of items that cannot be 
employment compensation tax. Short tons disclosed: Molybdenum, mag- 
(unless nesium compounds, recovered 
SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: wane “Stafed)’ (thousands) «elemental sulfur, vanadium... 2,317 
See table on page 23. NS fc ceases ee 4,441 98 Total New Mexico.......... 553,034 
CLIMATE 1) 
Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
° FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. | SHINE NUMBER 
DATES %, OF 
MO.~DAY POSS 
Sunrise 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset ‘ 2 Temperature 
: as 
STATION Oc ae oa ar - a si a anet 
gj/d ag] 2 al, oe os slg Ble Fle tac cise 
he 272 2) ie 248.3. RPO: Shh oth 22S i 
Sid 24.8. €1402 256° 3. 2142 618. 212-216: -3Te es 2102 8 
Albuquerque 5310 45.6 21.8 91.6 66.4 56 10-29 4-16 14 .28 86 2.0 10.0 51 34 68 76170 81 60 5 5 66107 ° 
Clayton 4969 46.7 19.0 88.4 598 53. .... 2.5 .27 15.4 3.9 19.3 44 43 .. 173 94 67 6 14 42142 1 
Raton 6379 42.8 9.5 84.4 52.7 48 ‘ 2.5 35 15.4 5.4 24.8 46 38 132 92 75 8 7 19 183 8 
Roswell 3612 53.8 25.3 92.1 65.8 59 2.0 .39 120 3.4 83 42 38 184 81 50 3 7107107 1 
“Less than 4. Partly_cloudy days not shown above. 











UT A W. C. Palfreyman, i 
174 Social Hall Avenue, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 
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Program Director, Utah Committee on Industrial & Employment Planning, 


STATE LAND AREA (11th) 82,346 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (38th) 688,862 
(1959 est. 876,900) 





CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 











DAGGETT 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 

lation (000’s) in parentheses, Left marginal 

numeral indicates location of city on map. 
(1) Ogden 57,112 (68.5) 

UINTAH (2) Provo 28,937 (41.0) 

(3) Salt Lake City 182,121 (226.5) 







DUCHESNE 








JUAB 





SANPETE 


MILLARD 1 


SEVIER 











CARBON 


SS 





from the middle of the northern boundary to. the 
southwestern corner would divide Utah into its two 
main physiographic regions, the Great Basin to the 





BEAVER 


weal 


PIUTE | 





west and the plateau region to the east. For a long 


WAYNE 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 
—, GRAND A line drawn with a slight westward concavity 








GARFIELD 


distance this line would follow the high crest of the } 
Wasatch Mountains. The monotony of the level basin ) 
floor is broken by steep isolated north and south 
mountain ranges which rise abruptly several thousand 


mone vis feet above the plain. The plateau region is much 








is deeply cut by valleys and canyons. On the north 
WASHINGTON KANE this area is bounded by the Uintah Mountains, the 
highest range in Utah and the only important range 





higher on the average than the Great Basin and it 








PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 


1957 (dollars) (B1) 
Percent 
Increase 
1957 1947 1947-1957 


United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
Utah 1,694 1,178 43.8 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 


United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Utah 5.4 23.5 71.1 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


es 
“e Proprietors’ peaey 





Salaries Income Income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Utah 69.8 13.9 10.4 








Note—Shaded counties are those having a population 
per square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 





in the U.S. to run directly east and west. 

















4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION. BY IN- U.S. Utah 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- Finance, Insurance & 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- Real Estate.......... 10,608 41 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- = se peas teeeeeees praye 3 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) U.S. Utah Government........... 25,825 197 
PG 6s fee 5.2 6.4 
Contract Construction. 6.7 9.2 6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
Manufacturing......... 31.1 15.9 VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
Wholesale & Retail NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
SOMR sche ia bok woes 19.4 19.4 STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 
“Eediese 4.7 41 porte 
SE RAR ¥ 

Transportation......... 5.4 7.0 Praia NARS ery eta ses — fons 
OS Ee A ee 11.8 9.4 Wholesale 8 Retail 
Government........... 10.8 = 17.7 Teele: 7... s5 estes. 67 70 

Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate........... 146 194 

5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- Transportation.......... 56 56 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- POOR bons ct 93 95 


TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) ct sets ceereacctcnc 


















U.S. Utah 
Wb ct ES 14,408 68 
osu Construction. 15,677 89 & PLANT + LOCATION = 
Manufacturing......... 76,984 153 _ “THE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK” : 


Lode ses erecedess 213 
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PLANT LOCATION 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 



































; Value added 
All Production 
onion workers by manufacture 
Number tl 00) Number wits (S100) Unadjusted 
CW, Bete sb cccsoncnsas 33,647 172,730 25,572 52,044 115,519 440,702 
Food & kindred products.......... 7,183 29,086 5,571 11,929 19,193 53,785 
Apparel & related products........ 1,138 3,365 1,086 2,165 2,634 4,393 
Petroleum & coal products........ 1,329 7,247 983 1,930 5,319 33,053 
Stone, clay & glass products....... 1,850 7,962 1,527 3,131 6,292 23,325 
achinery, except electrical....... 2,167 10,899 1,533 3,133 6,505 23,228 
Miscellaneous manufactures....... 3 1,370 265 524 775 2,814 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 583 3,103 aon see> seve ose” 
2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS INDUSTRIAL 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN DEVELOPMENT 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 


Average Weekly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
$85.89 $88.75 $90.97 
90.35 92.02 8910 


Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


UTAH 40.9 39.8 39.9 
Salt Lake City 40.7 40.9 40.5 


Average Hourly Earnings 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
UTAH $2.10 $2.23 $2.28 
Salt Lake City 2.22 2.25 2.50 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

UTAH 253.2 256.9 251.3 
Salt Lake City 131.3 137.2 129.9 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
UTAH 43.1 43.5 42.1 


Salt Lake City 21.7 23.6 21.4 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 


GROUP C* 
Salt Lake City No Change No Change 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 


6. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
5,179 3,188 4,364 2.7 
1958 
Annual Average—6,942 Rate (%) 4.2 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 
1957 
Annual Average—4,261 Rate (%) 2.6 


(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & New ae ee | 
Expenditures Additions to Piant and Equipmen 
33,650 6,322 27,328 


2. 1954-—- MANUFACTURING _~ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 


added by 
ae industry manufacture 
Group unadjusted 
All employees ($1,000) 
» RR Ra ey ee 29,947 276,343 
Food & kindred prods. 7,540 50,053 
— & related 
ass ghameaeseienah ite 1,508 4,543 
pn <a ~c & coal e 
SEGRE A 1,129 26,896 
Stone, clay & glass 
A Ftd ealeks eee 1,627 21,000 
Machinery, except 
electrical... ....+.. 1,388 10,002 
Misc. manufactures. . 422 3,187 
Administrative & 
SED icvovcnss 583 wee 


1957-— For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 

Ogden 1, 2, 3, 7,8 

Provo 1, 3, 4, 9 

Salt Lake City 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. Denver & Rio Grande Western R.R., 
Rio Grande Bldg., P.O. Box 5482, 
Denver 17, Colo. 

2. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 

3. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 

4. Utah Ry., Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake 
City 10. 

5. Salt Lake, Garfield & Western Ry., 
22 E. 1st South, Salt Lake City 1. 





6. Western Pacific R.R., 526 Mission 
St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


7. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

8. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

9. Bonanza Air Lines, McCarran Field, 
P.O. Box 391, Las Vegas, Nev. 


10. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colo. 
11. Air Taxi: 
Kemp & Kelsey Air Service, Inc., 
Muncipal No. 1 Airport, Salt Lake 
City. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 3 Class I and 13 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Salt Lake City to: 

Chicago, Ill.—1,454 

New Orleans, La.—1,788 

New York, N. Y.—2,272 

San Francisco, Calif.—758 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 3; publicly owned, 2. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 616,000 KW. 


3. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—1,344,000,000 KWH; $20,- 
808,000. 


4. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
3,645. 


5. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 87,000; Util- 
ities, 87,000. Undeveloped—1,085,000. 


6. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 1. Num- 
ber of communities in state served 
through mains: 70. 


7. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31 1958: (F6) 1,058,051 
million cu. ft. 


8. (a2) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 13,000. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 584.2 millions of 
therms. 


9. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 


Bituminous coal and lignite—6,858,000 
short tons; natural gas—17 billion cu. ft. 








ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 





Mountain States—UTAH 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





1957. 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). See table on page 23. Short ton 
ae as Mineral amma 
ovo—3e, . stated) (thousands 
Salt Lak A. Jae LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: Asphalt & related 
e City—le, 2g 
See All-State Charts on page 24. bitumens, native: wie pre 
Gilsonite......... 9 
UTILITIES ; Clays ( aa a 
1. Utah Power & Light Co. Coal (thous.)....... 6,858 40,263 
1407 West North Temple, Salt Lake FINANCE (recoverable ; 
City 10 cont. of ores, etc.). 237,857 143,190 
2. Mountain Fuel Supply Co. NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— Fluorspar ee ccetnerve 11,087 387 
180 E. First South St., Salt Lake City 7; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS Gem stones......... 12 
. eae AND TRUST COs.—42. TOTAL RE- Gold (recoverable 
3. City of Provo Dept. of Utilities cont. of ores, 
Bi SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL ° 
251 W. Eighth St., N. Provo 20 \e St Re 378,438 13,245 
BANKS, _ 6-30-59, (000.0005): RE- tron ore (usable) 
SOURCES, $980.4; DEPOSITS, $884.5. 
OTHER MAJOR UTILITY SERVING (qj) . S.A ae 
STATE: (F7) Lead (recoverable By : 
Telluride Power Co.—(e) Utah is in Federal Reserve District No. cont. of ores, etc.). 44,471 12,719 
175 N. Main St., Richfield 78. (H2) State-wide branch banking. Lime (thous.) ...... 53 821 
(H3) Manganese ore (35 
taasted Intoetial Development Great, yg MED M2 
. : iferous ore 
TAXES and LABOR LAWS _ fmanced Ind anganiferous or 
All material on taxes and labor laws : ; Mn) ( gf. Wet)... eee22  seeeees 
presented herein was compiled by and _-U.S. commercial banks with resources — ge 19,000 2.700 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing —_ of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (HI) ponies SP : ree 
pee a oe me a psyco Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. Petroleum (crude) ) 
etalled information con em at any (thous. 42-gal. bbls. 4,093 9,291 
of the following addresses: FIRST SECURITY BANK OF UTAH Phosphate rock 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Ogden 2, 
: : é (thous. long tons). 114 756 
New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. George S. Eccles, Pres., (000’s) Capital Pumice (thous.) . 36 148 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. — Surplen: TR AER, Gog Take go see 221 2,013 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. ; Sand & gravel (thous.) 26,958 15,485 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ending 


WALKER BANK & TRUST CO., 175 
S. Main St., Salt Lake City 10, Reed E. 
Holt, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,368, Sur- 





Silver (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.) 
(thous. troy ozs.) . 

Stone (thous. short 


6,199 $5,610 















































June 30, 1959. plus $7,832, Deposits $167,733. OOO. ae ae 7,854 8,540 
Yield Percentage Tungsten ore & conc. 
Snlelel Tanes $ 20,222 .023 ZIONS FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 102 ee wo; 
orporate Income . ® + 
T 5,312,267 6.374 S. Main St., Salt Lake City 10, W. La M. BIS). ose eeeeees vevses cesses 
Pasenal Inchue Webb, Pres., (000’s) Capital $2,550, Sur- Uranium ore........ 1,075 759 29,774 
Tax 12,334,103 14.798 | 7.450. D its $118,287 Vanadium (thous. Ibs.) 1,017 

Property Tax 15,668 1.818 plus $7,450, Deposits sich vif Zinc (recoverable 

——- Beverage 1,014,180 1.217 ie ‘ cont. of ores etc.). 40,846 9,476 

Gasoline Tax 17, 942,523 21.527 Other principal U.S. commercial bank bean us a ae 

Pe. bh, : 1,568,682 aoe in state based on total resources, Bake: Cotes eae 

Moe voue ree See es 6-30-59 (Hi) cement clay (kaolin) gypsum 

Salee Tex ee a oe 146 noe? molybdenum, natural gaso- 

Public Utilities Tax. 342,567 -.411 |THE CONTINENTAL BANK AND line potessium salts, end | 

Insurance Tax 2,260840 2.713 TRUST CO., 200 S. Main St., Salt Lake hesgensctneacucansr ian Aire cate Y 

= Sal a al es 1,099,502 1.319 City 10, Walter E. Cosgriff, Pres., (000’s) Tots CRMs. EG KRESS 356,213 

Compensation Tax 6,058,179 Capital $1,800, Surplus $1,230, Deposits * Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
Total $83,349,462°* $73,883. dividual company confidential data. 
CLIMATE °!) 
Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. | SHINE NUMBER 
DATES %, % OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise ® 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset is = Temperature 
z 2: 

STATION Ei& & z E 2 e « s4 te he 
eif | § i $ ¢ Sig i33 
oie S19. i640 <ta. & @ ee Oke See Po See ee 
Ele zilz Figis Fle = ELE GE Slt ela Ties Figg t 
Sid 212 2442 12 2 18.2 / 278 Sik Fisk Fis eee 2. eee 

Blanding’52 6036 38.1 15.0 87.3 57.3 49 sean OM MB aes ee eh ata nae ip sage 

Milford 5028 36.0 11.5 92.5 55.5 49 ve eeee 1.0 40 ©=©8.4 12.9 40.4 69 27 . 154 107 5512 6 58 178 15 

Salt Lake City (U) °53 4260 36.6 21.1 91.7 64.7 53 .... .... 19. .59 15.8 12.5 S52 .. .. cc ic co ce es ss os 321086 1 

Salt Lake City 4220 35.9 17.0 92.3 60.8 51 11-1 4-12 1.7 .61 14.7 13.9 521 70 27 48 82 134 123 8817 10 52133 5 


U: Urban site. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 














WYO Mi NG J. A. Buchanan, Executive Director, Wyoming Natural Resource Board, 215 
Supreme Court Building, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


The great plains of Wyoming cover much of the state and consist of flat 
or gently rolling country. Erosion buttes and mesas occasionally rise above the 
general level of the plains. The Big Horn Mountains, an outlying range of the 
Rockies, interrupt the continuity of the plains in north-central Wyoming. Not- 
withstanding high elevation in both the northern and southern portions of the 
state, the low central portion makes a distinct break in these ranges of the 
Rockies, providing a broad relatively low pass through them. A portion of the 
various ranges in the northwestern part of the state has been set aside as Yellow- 
stone National Park. 


PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 


Percent 

Increase 

1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
Wyoming 2,038 1,488 37.0 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Wyoming 10.1 20.0 70.0 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


Wages 
& Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Wyoming 66.0 16.6 11.7 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION— 1957 (B3) 


U.S. Wyoming 
PR te Ps fda bia eh os 5.2 14.8 
Contract Construction. . 6.7 9.2 
Manufacturing......... 31.1 8.2 


il STATE LAND AREA (9th) 97,506 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (48th) 290,529 
(1959 est. 331,800) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 
(2) Casper 23,673 (35.7) 
(1) Cheyenne 31,935 (38.1) 


U.S. Wyoming U.S. Wyoming 

Wholesale & Retail Finance, Insurance & 

> | Si TERS ES Re 19.4 15.8 Real Estate.......... 10,608 15 
Finance, Insurance & Transportation......... 13,559 57 

Real Estate.......... 4.7 3.5 GPUs Fo checks cence 27,639 46 
Transportation......... 5.4 11.7 Government........... 25,825 61 
es has oh wale a wit 11.8 10.1 
Government........... 10.8 13.9 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 


VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 


TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- U.S. Wyoming 
lions of dollars) (B2) Contract Construction... 136 135 
U.S. Wyoming Manufacturing. . wtseeees 93 91 
nh RAE oe eae 14,408 55 Wholesale & Retail 
Contract Construction 15,677 35 Trade. ....++-+++++++. 67 50 
. gi . Finance, Insurance & 
Manufacturing......... 76,984 38 Real Estate........... 146 200 
Wholesale & Retail Transportation.......... 56 43 
UR Pasi ae ee Ricks 49,389 79 a eer 93 93 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING 


(For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 



































; Value added 
All Production 
employees workers by manufacture 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 
Number ($1,000) Number (1,000) ($1,900) Unadjusted 
= 
WYOMING, TOTAL.......... 6,478 29,137 4,705 9,520 20,670 58,988 
Food & kindred products.......... 1,454 4,761 1,038 2,177 3,320 12,602 
Printing & publishing............. 631 2,404 334 667 1,337 4,101 
Petroleum & coal products........ 2,665 15,033 1,831 3,619 10,390 30,981 
Stone, clay & glass products ....... 328 1,623 293 671 1,359 3,497 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 33 116 ate Woes eee SGa6 











2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 


er ee 


WYOMING $93.86 $92.61 $94.13 
Casper 118.61 115.14 118.84 
Average } a 2, ~! . 

1959 1959 1958 
WYOMING 38.0 37.8 40.4 
Casper 40.9 40.4 40.7 

Average Hourly Earnings 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

WYOMING $2.47 $2.45 $2.33 
Casper 2.90 2.85 2.92 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
WYOMING 93.3 96.1 94.6 
Casper 18.5 18.6 17.5 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 

WYOMING 7.2 7.4 7.3 
Casper 1.9 1.9 1.9 


5. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
2,582 1,052 643 1.1 
1958 
Annual Average—2,383 Rate (%) 4.0 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 
1957 
Annual Average—1,586 Rate (%) 2.6 


(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & New Machi 
Expenditures Additions to Plant and Equipmen 
10,426 8,289 2,137 


2. 1954—- MANUFACTURING __ EM-- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 


Major industry m.. 13 
Group unadjusted 
All employees ($1,000) 
WOME: ntis odd cetows 6,261 51,361 
Food & kindred prods. 1,392 9,536 
Printing & publishing 613 3,896 
Petroleum & coal 
SOME 655s). Fab ss 2,622 28,620 
Stone, clay & glass 
CRG S Soaeee ens 361 2,704 





Mountain States—WYOMING 


auxiliary......... 33 we ee 


1957 — For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne. 


MR, J. A. BUCHANAN, Dir.-Chf.-Ind. Dev., 
Wyoming Natural Resource Board, Su- 
preme Court Bldg. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 

Casper 1, 4, 5,7 

Cheyenne 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7 


RAILROADS (E1) 


1. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 

2. Colorado & Southern Ry., 547 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

3. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 


4. Chicago & North Western, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, III. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


5. Frontier Airlines, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colo. 

6. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 

7. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 2 Class I and 10 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and passen- 
gers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Cheyenne to: 


Chicago, Ill.—982 

New Orleans, La.—1,413 
New York, N. Y.—1,798 
San Francisco, Calif.—1,224 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 

Height: 13% feet. 

Width: 96 inches. 

Length—Single vehicle: 40 feet. 

Semitrailer: No restriction except 
combination limit. 

Combination: 60 feet. 

Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 

tractor-semitrailer; any 3 single 
units. 

Weight—Wheel: 9,000 pounds—pneu- 
matic tires; 8,000 pounds—solid 
rubber or cushion tires. 

Axle: 18,000 pounds—pneumatic 
tires; 16,000 pounds—solid rub- 
ber or cushion tires. 

Tandem axles: 32.000 pounds. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 3; federal projects, 5. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 247,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1960 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
4,500; 1960—148,000. Total—152,500. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—541,000,000 KWH; $9,234,- 
000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
2,620. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 143,000; 
Utilities, 143,000. Undeveloped—978,- 
000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 12. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 42. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31 1958: (F6) 3,649,818 
million cu. ft. 


9. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 6,400. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 280.0 millions of 
therms. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Bituminous coal and lignite—2,117,000 
short tons; natural gas—117 billion cu. 
ft.; crude petroleum—109,584,000 bbls. 
of 42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 
Casper—le, 2g 
Cheyenne—3eg 


UTILITIES 


1. Pacific Power and Light Co. 
920 S. W. Sixth Ave., Portland 4, 
Oregon 


2. Northern Utilities Co. 
441 S. Center St., Casper 


3. Cheyenne Lt., Fuel and Pwr. Co. 
108 W. 18th St., Cheyenne 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (F5, F7) 


Southern Wyoming Utilities Co—(e) 

P. B. & N. Sts., Rock Springs 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co—(eg) 

831 Second Ave., S.,/Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mountain Fuel Supply Co.—(g) 

108 E. First South St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
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1 PLANT LOCATION, unlike most | 
= annuals, has different editorial ® 
material in each succeeding edi 


“tion. To be specific, this, the 


©1960 book, has 90% new or | 

= thoroughly revised editorial mat 

© ter—three-fourths of which is 
1959 data. ; 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 


Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes Included in Franchise Tax 
Franchise Tax $ 105,915 -281 
Property Tax 6,513,417 17.284 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 564,066 1.497 
Gasoline Tax 9,011,988 23.914 
Severance Tax 117,342 311 
Motor Vehicle Fees 2,076,297 5.510 
Motor Carrier Fees 3,924,016 10.413 
Cigarette Tax 1,153,125 3.060 
Sales Tax 10,835,069 28.752 
Use Tax Included in’Sales Tax 
Insurance Tax 1,037,529 2.753 
Inheritance Tax 375,252 .996 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 1,913,436 

Total $37,684,530* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


CLIMATE (!) 





PLANT LOCATION 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
25; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—28. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $406.4, DEPOSITS, $366.4. 
(H1) 


Wyoming is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 10. (H2) No legislation regarding 
branch banking. (H3) 


3 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


Four principal U.S. commercial banks 
in state based on total resources, 
6-30-59: (HI) 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CAS- 
PER, Casper, J. F. King, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $700, Surplus $1,300, Deposits 
$38,708. 


WYOMING NATIONAL BANK, 200 
E. 2nd St., Casper, R. E. Barton, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $450, Surplus $1,250, De- 
posits $45,783. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 1602 
Capitol, Cheyenne, R. J. Hofmann, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $250, Surplus $900, De- 
posits $28,841. 


STOCK GROWERS NATIONAL 
BANK, 1701 Capitol, Cheyenne, F. W. 
Marble, Pres., (000’s) Capital $300, Sur- 
plus $1,000, Deposits $22,347. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





1957 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Beryllium concentrate 
Oar, WEE)..v cs dees 5 $3 
Clays (thous.)...... 1,069 11,973 
Coal (thous.)....... 2,117 7,777 
Copper (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.). 4 2 
Feldspar (long tons). * ° 
Gem stones......... ° 55 
Gold (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.) 
(troy O88.) <5 0:0 573 20 


Gypsum (thous.).... * ° 
Iron ore (usable) 

(thous. long"t 

gr. wet.) 
Natural gas 

(mill. cu. ft.)...... 


736 * 
90,000 


re ee 


8,400 


(thous. gals.)..... 47,709 2,866 

LP-gases 

(thous. gals.)..... 57,805 2,566 
Petroleum (crude) 

(thous. 42-gal. bbls.) 106,616 283,599 
Phosphate rock 

(thous. long tons). 18 121 
Pumice (thous.)..... 49 41 
Rare-earth metals 

concentrates...... 2 5 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 2,425 1,905 
Sodium carbonate 

(natural)......... ° 
Stone (thous.)...... 1,291 2,266 
Sulfur, recovered 

elemental (iong 

ORE, Fanta anne 107,366 2,767 
Tungsten ore & conc. 

60-percent WO; 

BE cites CoRR ponies. eee 
Uranium ore........ 274,699 4,669 
Value of items that cannot be 

disclosed: Cement, fire clay 

silver, sodium sulfate, vana- 

dium, and values indicated 

er Gente re eo ia Sa saicvic 17,527 
Total Wyoming......... cons 345,604 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (12) 

Total forest land, 1953, 10,513,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 12,070, softwood 
11,631, hardwood 439; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 87, softwood 83, 
hardwood 4; Net Annual Cut, 1952— 
total 70, softwood 70, hardwood less 
than one-half million. Growing stock in 
millions of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953— 
total 4,087, softwood 3,969, hardwood 
118; Net Annual Growth, 1952—+total 
51, softwood 49, hardwood 2; Net An- 
nual Cut, 1952—total 15, softwood 15, 
hardwood less than one-half million. 


THANK YOU : 
PLANT LOCATION thanks_ the © 


~ hundreds of industrialists who : 


Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 
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TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES Yo % OF 
MO.-DAY POSS. 
Sunrise 4 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset ~ 2 Temperature! 
, 23 
STATION (we ee oe a es 3 & 2 2 8 
> a. ° 
eR Ge: =o) ieee al = . © $23 
= = = 4 of zee 
sis £/3 §& # § ais si $ 
is @Fs 8h . 2. eive Bin Sen ot 2 2 Ne Oe 
s > > > > $ 2 b = $ 3 ° 3 = 4 . 3 + . awe PI 
3 = = = = & = 4 s = & e 3 aa ee wee ee ° 2-2 « & 
a r) ry r-) r) < < a |= 6 < = #15 S15 8 1S Sie 6 £I/F & A 
Casper $822 31.8 128 863 55.8 45 .... .... 2.3 .65 150 95 704 S56 31 .. .. 108 144 9222 9 25 171 15 
Cheyenne 6131 37.1 13.8 82.6 53.6 44 9-27 5-20 24 .52 16.2 6.7 581 48 36 61 69 105 125 10018 23 9 179 
Lander — 5563 28.0 5.6 84.4 563 43 .... .... 25 .49 14.1 68 89.4 57 34 66 77 124 112 7021 3 20 188 21 
Rock Springs ’53 6741 27.8 8.2 83.7 53.8 42 2.1 41 88 64 446 65 27 .. .. 102 142 841 7.3 3 
Sheridan 3942 32.8 7.4 86.1 55.0 44 2.6 .61 16.7 9.7 69.9 61 37 57 75 100 148 110 23 6 26 181 21 


Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
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CALIFORNIA 


STATE LAND AREA (3rd) 156,740 Sq. Mi. 





Theodore Anderson, Commissioner, California Economic Development Agency, 
1531 Westwood Blvd., West Los Angeles 24, California 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (2nd) 10,586,223 


(1959 est. 14,892,800) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated population (000’s) in parentheses. 


(1) Alameda 64,430 (70.9) 

(2) Alhambra 51,359 (56.8) 

(2) Altadena Township* (53.2) 
(3) Anaheim 14,556 (79.1) 

(2) Arcadia 23,066 (40.3) 

(4) Bakersfield 34,784 (54.1) 
(2) Belvedere Township* (48.3) 
(1) Berkeley 113,805 (120.9) 
(2) Beverly Hills 29,032 (31.1) 
(2) Burbank 78,577 (93.5) 

(5) Chula Vista 15,927 (37.6) 
(2) Compton 47,991 (72.8) 

(6) Concord 6,953 (29.1) 
(21) Costa Mesa* (27.6) 

(2) Culver City 19,720 (35.1) 
(7) Daly City 15,191 (35.1) 

(4) East Bakersfield 38,177 (60.6) 
(5) El Cajon 5,600 (29.2) 

(8) Eureka 23,058 (30.1) 





























(1) Fremont* (27.4) 
(9) Fresno 91,699 (123.7) 
(3) Fullerton 13,958 (53.0) 
(2) Gardena 14,405 (32.4) 
(3) Garden Grove 3,762 (66.6) 
(2) Glendale 95,702 (115.8) 
(2) Hawthorne 16,316 (32.3) 
(1) Hayward 14,272 (61.0) 
(2) Huntington Park 29,450 (29.6) 
(2) Inglewood 46,185 (62.8) 
(5) La Mesa* (25.4) 
(2) Lakewood* (61.6) 
(2) Long Beach 250,767 (322.3) 
(2) Los Angeles 1,970,358 (2397.5) 
(2) Lynwood 25,823 (31.7) 
(2) Manhattan Beach 17,330 (34.5) 
(7) Menlo Park 13,587 (27.1) 
(10) Modesto 17,389 (35.2) 
(2) Monrovia 20,186 (26.0) 
(2) Montebello 21,735 (31.1) 
(2) Monterey Park 20,395 (33.9) 
(11) Mountain View 6,563 (26.5) 
(5) National City 21,199 (33.5) 
(1) Oakland 384,575 (416.1) 
(4) Oildale* (25.0) 
(12) Ontario 22,872 (45.9) 
(13) Oxnard 21,567 (34.8) 
(11) Palo Alto 25,475 (49.2) 


Note — Shaded counties are those 
having a population per square mile 
of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


Left marginal numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(2) Pasadena 104,577 (123.0) 
(2) Pomona 35,405 (63.1) 
(22) Redlands* (26.7) 
(2) Redondo Beach 25,226 (45.7) 
(7) Redwood City 25,544 (45.6) 
(6) Richmond 99,545 (74.4) 
(14) Riverside 46,764 (82.3) 
(15) Sacramento 137,572 (171.2) 
(12) San Bernardino 63,058 (91.3) 
(5) San Diego 334,387 (522.6) 
(16) San Francisco 775,357 (801.5) 
(11) San Jose 95,280 (145.1) 
(1) San Leandro 27,542 (63.7) 
(7) San Mateo 41,782 (69.0) 
(3) Santa Ana 45,533 (75.3) 
(17) Santa Barbara 44,913 (57.3) 
(11) Santa Clara 11,702 (44.2) 
(2) Santa Monica 71,595 (84.5) 
(18) Santa Rosa 17,902 (33.7) 
(2) South Gate 51,116 (55.3) 
(7) South San Francisco 19,351 (39.2) 
(19) Stockton 70,853 (86.3) 
(11) Sunnyvale 9,829 (42.1) 
(2) Torrance 22,241 (99.0) 
(20) Vallejo 26,038 (64.0) 
(23) Ventura* (25.9) 
(2) Whittier 23,436 (33.7) 
* Not available. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES (4) 


The main physiographical features of the 
state are few and bold; a mountain fringe 
along the ocean, another system along 
the east border, between them—closed in 
at both ends by their junction—a valley 
of imperial extent, and outside all this 
a great area of barren, arid lands. Along 
the Pacific runs the mass of the Coast 
range. In the eastern part of the state is 
the Sierra Nevada system. The Coast 
range and Sierra system unite in north- 
ern California, forming extremely rough 
country. At its southern end the Sierra 
turns westward, thus the valley is closed 
to the north and south. In the southern 
part of the state are fertile coastal plains 
separated from the interior deserts bv 
mountains. That part of the state which 
lies to the south and east of the two 
mountain ranges is for the most part dry 
and barren. Death Valley is adjacent to 
the Nevada border in the southern part 
of the state. California has the highest 
and the lowest land in the U.S. 











PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 


Percent 

Increase 

1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
California 2,523 1,678 50.8 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 
United States 4.7 } 16.8 78.5 
California 4.8 19.2 76.0 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


Wages 
& Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
California 68.6 13.1 12.5 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 


TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 

U.S. California 
i, See eee 5.2 5.0 
Contract Construction. . 6.7 7.5 
Manufacturing......... 31.1 26.5 
Wholesale & Retail 

ao aa adele dawa 19.4 19.7 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Metate.......... 4.7 5.5 
Transportation......... 5.4 5.0 
I re ae sw tina' 11.8 13.6 
Government........... 10.8 12.7 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 


TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- 
lions of dollars) (B2) 

U.S. California 
RP Ponte eeerae 14,408 1,420 
Contract Construction.. 15,677 1,805 
Manufacturing......... 76,984 5,905 
Wholesale & Retail 

Saab ok cca vice wha 49,389 4,836 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate.......... 10,608 1,157 
Transportation......... 13,559 1,210 
I oi Catins c'o 27,639 3,103 
Government........... 25,825 3,023 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 

U.S. California 


Contract Construction... 136 118 
Manufacturing.......... 93 198 
Wholesale & Retail 

ER A aie Are 67 65 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate........... 146 175 
Transportation.......... 56 70 
Services. . 92 
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COMFORT 





How's your 


COMFORT INDEX* 
this month? 


This instrument is a COMFORT METER. It can measure livability 
by means of a COMFORT INDEX.® Referred to by various weather 
authorities using other names, it still means comfort. And comfort to 
the worker means productivity. 

In Santa Clara County, the COMFORT INDEX remains in the 
ideal range, regardless of the season. The reason is simple—a loca- 
tion near the center of a narrow strip on the West Coast which 
enjoys the only “all-year mild climate” in the United States.** 

This population and transportation center of the West has been 
the choice of industries such as Ford, General Electric, IBM and Lock- 
heed. Ask these industrial leaders how the high COMFORT INDEX 
benefits every operation. Their answers are the facts that count. 

Just compare—then move to the community where people really 
enjoy living and working - SANTA CLARA COUNTY, California. 
**Based on U.S. Weather Bureau records 


SEND TODAY for these two booklets 
and bring your plant site 
research file up to date: 









*COMFORT INDEX—One of many terms 
used to describe the exact point at 
“What Do You Mean— which the climate of a particular area 
COMFORT INDEX?” approaches an ideal combination of 
and moderate temperature, low humidity. 

“NEW INDUSTRY SPEAKS” 















Greater San Jose Chamber of Commerce 
Dept. 2, San Jose 13, California 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNI 


SANTA CLARA 
} COUNTY 
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California’s 





Arthur L. 
Selland 
Mayor of the 
City of Fresno 


Discover Fresno for yourself, largest 
California city honored in the All 
America Cities survey! Now as 
eighth largest metropolitan area in 
the state, the factors that make 
Fresno the place to live, to work, to 
play combine with a stable labor 
force, customized plant sites and 
ready markets to make Fresno the 
place for your next plant expansion. 


Get the facts today on Fresno, 
California, dubbed “America’s New- 
est Industrial Discovery,” as the 
rising natural new star in western 
manufacturing and distribution. 
Ask, too, for Fresno’s brand new 
20 page illustrated booklet “Fresno 
is the Place...” 






FRESNO 
California 


CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


P.O. Box 1469A Fresno, California 


New 


Industrial 
Discovery 


Fresno 


PLANT LOCATION 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING 





(For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 


CALIFORNIA, TOTAL 
Food & kindred products.......... 


Textile mill products 


Furniture & fixtures 


Pulp, paper & products 
Printing & publishing............. 


Chemicals & products 
Rubber products 


Stone, clay & glass pro: 


Primary metal industries 
Fabricated meta! products 
Machinery, except e'ectrical 


Electrical machinery. 


Transportation equipment......... 
Miecellaneous manufactures 
Administrative & auxiliary 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Petroleum & coal products 


Leather & leather goods 


ducts ... 



































Apparel & related products 
Lumber & wood products 


. Value added 
All Production by manufacture 
employees workers 1,000 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 

Number | (¢7’g00) | Number (1,000) ($1,000) Unadjusted 
... 1,252,508 6,458,073 877,971 1,724,526 4,000,773 11,629,542 
159,850 720,452 106,599 204,448 431,660 1,722,048 
,673 21,855 4,786 9,361 15,899 40.011 
ree 8,946 193,296 50,9: 1,992 144,785 340,212 
a> 54,678 259,961 48,162 92,620 213,315 432,021 
92! 111,735 22,284 42,378 85,963 205,245 
cou 23,822 120,686 19,219 39,203 87,791 253,011 
64,322 320,693 37,560 458 182,974 565,505 
36,292 196,650 23,220 065 109,370 564,837 
=e" 21,091 128,967 15,017 29,621 82,929 308,328 
18,126 93,999 14,380 28,382 67,940 171,205 
ir & 6,579 22,775 5,563 9,84 17,302 41,580 
ooow |) Oe W174 28,829 55,578 127,655 450,161 
.... 48,687 268,265 39,500 78,088 198,228 503,178 
Kip 85,429 421,897 66,431 129,561 296,392 804,619 
fa 88,01 469,106 62,718 127,403 303,136 734,158 
... 76,334 376,363 53,309 103,941 239,834 655,796 
331,264 1,955,428 218,502 452,844 1,139,101 3,147,982 
wis 66,354 341,784 47,449 87,416 190,279 $11,502 
Sets 25,001 158,636 wake aes Relat rene 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 





OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


CALIFORNIA = § 4,774.0 4,741.5 4,569.2 
Los Angeles- 

Long Beach 2,295.0 2,279.2 2,165.3 
Sacramento 162.0 159.3 150.6 
San Diego 255.0 253.8 240.5 
San Francisco- 

Oakland 976.9 972.5 955.8 
San Jose 181.5 179.7 163.1 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 


EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 





CALIFORNIA = $101.05 $102.66 $ 99.47 
Bakersfield 103.06 103.02 107.36 
Fresno 84.58 89.42 83.03 
Los Angeles- 

Long Beach 101.45 102.56 98.74 
Sacramento 110.27 112.99 118.91 
San Bernardino- 

Riverside- 

Ontario 99.35 97.32 102.06 
San Diego 106.27 106.39 108.00 
San Francisco- 

Oakland 106.13 106.52 101.77 
San Jose 99.42 102.34 97.16 
Stockton 94.94 93.41 97.02 

Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aun. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 

CALIFORNIA 40.1 40.9 40.6 
Bakersfield 40.1 40.4 42.1 
Fresno 38.1 40.1 38.8 
Los Angeles- 

Long Beach 40.1 40.7 40.3 
Sacramento 41.3 42.8 47.0 
San Bernardino- 

Riverside- 

Ontario 39.9 39.4 40.5 
San Diego 40.1 40.3 41.7 
San Francisco- 7 

Oakland 39.9 40.5 39.6 
San Jose 41.6 43.0 42.8 
Stockton 41.1 41.7 43.9 

Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 

CALIFORNIA $2.52 $2.51 $2.45 
Bakersfield 2.57 2.55 2.55 
Fresno 2.22 2.23 2.14 
Los Angeles- 

Long Beach 2.53 2.52 2.45 
Sacramento 2.67 2.64 2.53 
San Bernardino- 

Riverside- 

Ontario 2.49 2.47 2.52 
San Diego 2.65 2.64 2.59 
San Francisco- 

Oakland 2.66 2.63 2.57 
San Jose 2.39 2.38 2.27 
Stockton 2.31 2.24 2.21 


CALIFORNIA 1,343.7 1,344.7 1,270.5 
Fresno 15.5 15.0 15.0 
Los Angeles- 

Long Beach 786.4 782.3 733.0 
Sacramento 29.3 29.4 25.2 
San Bernardino- 

Riverside- 

Ontario 29.3 29.6 34.2 
San Diego 74.2 74.5 69.5 
San Francisco- 

Oakland 203.3 207.6 203.7 
San Jose 72.6 72.2 63.4 
Stockton 16.6 18.2 15.5 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP B* 
Sacramento No Change No Change 
GROUP C* 
Fresno No Change No Change 
Los Angeles- 
Long Beach . " 
San Bernardino- 
Riverside- 
Ontario 3, sf 
San Diego ef sa 
San Francisco- 
Oakland ¢ . 
San Jose . * 
Stockton e o 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 











6. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%° 
153,667 118,455 94,145 Rate (%) 27. 
1958 


Annual Average—218,221 Rate (%) 6.2 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 
Annual Average—121,627 


Rate (%) 3.4 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & New Machinery 
Expenditures Additions to Plant and Equipment 
866,953 334,541 532,412 


2. 1954-—- MANUFACTURING__ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
: added by 
Major industry manufacture 
Group unadjusted 
All employees ($1,000) 
TOG.’ o's a eee 1,052,785 8,597,453 
Food & kindred prods. 143,958 1,400,857 
Textile mill prods. . . 5,368 39,302 
Apparel & related 
POUR iio ibiteewas 55,481 279,351 
Lumber & wood prods. 55,735 422,036 
Furniture & fixtures. 22,411 153,651 
Pulp, paper & prods. 20,703 182,701 
Printing & publishing 52,682 416,442 
Chemicals & prods... 31,579 424,136 
Petroleum & coal 
QIN oi6 5's okcar on 20,155 273,072 
Rubber prods....... 16,381 135,273 
Leather & leather 
GABER. . 6 sess cis 6,092 35,166 
mee, clay & glass 
WEED cata: ' 230% 4k. 33,115 297,934 
Primary metal 
industries........ 39,150 357,716 
Fabricated metal 
CI a -ccta t Saas 72,131 578,995 
Machinery, except 
electrical... .:....'-. 68,448 580,306 
Electrical machy.... 52,727 409,623 
Transportation equipt. 272,843 2,163,882 
Misc. manufactures.. 45,077 334,304 
Administrative & 
Sree 25,001 


1957 — For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


CALIFORNIA 


Anaheim 

EARNE W. MOELLER, Ind. Dev. Consultant, 
14651 State St. 

Bakersfield 

RAYMOND M. HAMMETT, Bakersfield Sav- 
ings & Loan Assoc., P. O. Box 547. 

Brea 

ARTHUR W. STUDEBAKER, City Admin., 
City of Brea, 401 S. Pomona Ave. 

Buena Park 


W. R. EFFINGER, City Councilman, City of 
Buena Park, 6651 Grald Ave. 


Pacific States—CALIFORNIA 


Burlingame 

WILLIAM E. CARTWRIGHT, Industrial 
Salesman, A. V. R. Realty Co., 1169 Broad- 
way. 

Concord 


WILLIAM L. SWITZER, Manager, Concord 
aa Chamber Of Commerce, 2033 Salvio 


Fresno 

LLOYD S. WEBER, Manager, Fresno Coun 
& City Chamber Of Commerce, 1039 H S 

Fullerton 

WILLIAM C. STOOKEY, City Engineer, 
City of Fullerton, 237 W. Commonwealth. 

Long Beach 

GENE CURTIS, President, Curtis, Sarver & 

Witzerman, Inc., 3308 E. Broadway. 
Los Angeles 


WM. ADAMS II, Asst. General Mgr., io 
age Chamber of Commerce, 404 


Bixel St 

DEAN B. COCKERILL, Ind. Repr., Bank of 
America, 650 S. Spring St. 

Cc. M. CRAWFORD "General “+? er, Do- 
minguez Estate Co , 3434 W. Sixth St. 

CHES' YE, rea Dev. Manager, 


o. Sales Div., Dept. of a & Power, 
O. Box 3669 Terminal Ann 
H R. HUDSEN, Industrial Reniter: H. 'R. 
Hudsen Co., 210 W. Seventh St. 
JOHN B. KILROY, Chairman of the Board, 
Co-Ordinated Const., Inc., 618 S. Spring St. 
GILBERT G. McCOY, Industrial lanning 
Associates, 2875 Glendale Blvd. 
-, GORMAN, Ind. Pro % W. Ross 
tapbell Co., 712 S. Spring 
FRAN ROHRING, Area RE ea 
Engineer, Southern Calif. Edison Co., 601 


W. 5 t. 

J. C. VENABLE, Sales emer. George A. 
Fuller Co., 3100 W. 8th St. 

OTIS E. WHELAN, Ind. Dev. Specialist, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Dept. of Interior, 
1031 S. Broadway, Rm. 304. 


Martinez 


IONA M. BOOTH, Gen. Mgr., Contra Costa 
County Dev. Assn., 838 Escobar St. 

WALTER T. CRAIG, Consulting Engineer, 
838 Escobar St. 


Menlo Park 


CHARLES L. HAMMAN, Asst. Dir.-Econ. 
Res. Div., Stanford Research Inst. 


Millbrae 

SAMUEL H. HALSTED, Wilsey & Ham— 
Engrs., 111 Rollins Rd. 

Oakland 


KEN MOELLER, Manager, Industrial De 
Oakland Chamber f Commerce, 1 


Webster St 
Ontario 
— SEWARD, Mgr., Assn. of Commerce 
& Ind., 206 W. B. St. 
Pomona 


THOMAS B. DeMOTT, Industrial Develop- 
ment Director, Pomona Chamber of Com- 
merce, 146 E. 3rd St 


Redding 


JOHN J. STRANAHAN, Manager, Shasta 
cay Economic Commission, P. O. Box 


Redlands 


ORLAND J. —— Partner-Manager, 
Fowler’s, 25 Cajon St. 


Richmond 


RAYMOND REEVES, Exec. V. P., Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce, P. O. Box 1548. 


Riverside 
DENNIS P. FLANAGAN, Director, Research- 


Industry, Riverside County Board of Trade, 
4004 Orange St 


Sacramento 

BRUCE CRAVER, Gen. Mgr., Sacramento 
City-County C. of C., P. O. Box 101. 

San Bernardino 


ARTHUR B. GROOS, Dir.-Industry, San 
a County Board of Trade, 316 
. View. 


San Diego 
CHARLES A. ANDERSON, 722 Jersey Court. 
(Continued on page 292) 
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ARE YOU 
MEETING 
COMPETITION 
IN THE 
WEST? 








Send for your 
copy now! 


Let this factual Metropolitan 
Oakland Area booklet, showing 
available industrial sites, help 
you select the area from which 
you can best meet competition 
in the great and growing market 
of the West — over 25,000,000 
prosperous people now, adding 
750,000 every year. California 
alone now has over 15,000,000 
residents, is growing at a rate of 
almost 600,000 a year. 


> Have your secretary clip this 
advertisement to your letter- 
head, and your copy will be 
sent you at once. ALL INQUIR- 
IES STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 


Suite 2114 

GB ak cann | 1320 worst se 
Oakland 12 
CALIFORNIA Aer California 





ALAMEDA ¢ ALBANY * BERKELEY 
EMERYVILLE * FREMONT * HAYWARD 
LIVERMORE ¢ NEWARK * OAKLAND 
PIEDMONT ¢* PLEASANTON * SAN LEANDRO 
UNION CITY * RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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(Cont.) 


HAROLD V. PEDERSON, Industrial Mana- 
ger, San Diego Chamber of Commerce, 
499 West Broadway 

WM. A. PLOURDE, Assoc., 


Mohr Adams 
Plourde Co., 


1501 Sixth Ave. 


San Francisco 

HAROLD L. BUMA, , Tarectar of wageereh, 
California St. C. of C., 350 Bush St. 

D. JUDSON CALLAGHAN, Vice President 
& Director Ind. Dev., San Francicso Bay 
Area Council, World Trade Center. 

GEORGE R. CONCANNON, Realtor, 704 
Market St. 

REX A. DADDISMAN, Ind. Consulting Engi- 
neer, 575 Ortega St. 

JAMES D. GOFOURTH, Dir.-Indus. Dept., 
pe ae og State Chamber of Commerce, 


350 Bush St. 
RAEBURN F. HAY, V. Pres., First Western 
Bank & Trust Co., 405 4 omery St. 
LEWIS M. HOLLAND, dus. Dept, 
San Francisco Sethe’ e oO Commerce, 
Pine St. 

FRED J. MAHR, Indus. Dev. Engr., Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., 445 Sutter St. 

FRANK E. MARSH, Gen. Mgr., San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area Council, Inc., World Trade 
Center, Ferry 

VINCENT T. MEAD. ‘Vice President, Buck- 
bee Thorne & Co., 145 Sutter St. 

RICHARD M. ODDIE, Asst. V. P., Bank of 
America NT&SA, 300 og ag" St. 

LOUIS B. PERADOTTO, P. O. Box 1003. 

—o Cc. PLOWMAN, 155 _-t.. 
t. 


FRANK B. STRATTON, Dir.-Indus. Dev., 
The Western Pacific Railroad Co., 526 Mis- 
sion St. 

JOHN S. WALSH, Manager, Area Develop- 
ment, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Mar- 
ket St. 

STUART PARRY WALSH, Director, Indus- 
trial Planning Associates, 260 California St. 


San Jose 


ROBERT J. BYE, Industrial Manager, San 
Jose Chamber Of Commerce, Civic Audi- 
torium. 


San Leandro 


FRANK M. KING, Sec.-Mgr., San Leandro 
Chamber of Commerce, 858 E. 14th St. 


San Marino 
WILLIAM H. CIES, Wm. H. Cies, Ind. Real 
Estate, 2185 Huntington Drive. 


San Mateo 
HENRY BOSTWICK, JR., Exec. V. P., San 
Mateo County Dev. Assn., Inc., 400 Benja- 
min Franklin Ct. 
WM. H. PIERCY, Property Manager, David 
D. ee Organization, 60 Hillsdale 
a 


Santa Ana 


N. B. JAMES, Ind. Coord.-Ind. Dev. Div., 
Sante Ana Chamber of Commerce, 802 W. 
8 t. 


Santa Monica 


ALLAN G. COOLEY, Asst. to Pres., General 
Telephone Co. of California, 2020 Santa 
Monica Blvd. 


Santa Rosa 


WILLIAM M. HARRISON, Industrial De- 
velopment Director, Sonoma County Board 
rade, 322 Rosenberg Bldg. 


Sunnyvale 


AL. R. SPIERS, Sec.-Mgr., Sunnyvale Cham- 
ber of Commerce, P. O. Box 185. 


Torrance 


GEORGE C. POWELL, Planning Director, 
City of Torrance, 3031 Torrance Blvd. 


Vallejo 


MELVIN L. DYKES, Exec. Vice Pres. & 
Mgr., Vallejo Chamber of Commerce, 2 
Florida St. 


Ventura 


THOMAS H. DURFEE, Thomas H. Durfee 
& Assoc., 28 N. Fir—Box 648. 


WILLIAM M. KERRIGAN, Executive Direc- 
tor, Ventura Coun’ — sy Develop- 
ment Assn., 63 S. California 


Visalia 
JACK L. DAVIS, President, Visalia Indus- 
tries, Inc., 106 S. Court St. 


PLANT LOCATION 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Alameda 1, 2, 3 

Alhambra 2, 15, 18 

Anaheim 1, 2, 5, 18 

Arcadia 1, 4 

Bakersfield 1, 2, 17, 19, 20, 38 

Berkeley 1, 2 

Beverly Hills 4 

Burbank 2, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 
39 

Compton 2, 4 

Concord 2, 8 

Costa Mesa 4 

Culver City 4 

Daly City 2 

El Cajon 9 

Eureka 10, 19 

Fresno 1, 2, 20, 23, 38 

Fullerton 1, 4, 5 

Gardena 4 

Garden Grove 4 

Glendale 2, 5, 18 

Hawthorne 4 

Hayward 2, 3 

Huntington Park 1, 5 

Inglewood 1, 4 

Lakewood 5 

La Mesa 9 

Long Beach 1, 2, 4, 5, 18, 20, 24, 29, 38 

Los Angeles 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
23, 24, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
38 

Lynwood 2, 4 

Manhattan Beach 1 

Menlo Park 2 

Modesto 2, 14, 15, 20 

Monrovia. 1, 4, 18 

Montebello 1, 5 

Monterey Park 4 

National City 1, 9 

Oakland 1, 2, 3, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 27, 28, 38, 39 

Ontario 2, 5, 18, 24, 30 

Oxnard 2, 16, 19 

Palo Alto 2 

Pasadena 1, 2, 5 

Pomona 1, 2, 4, 5, 18 

Redlands 1, 2, 4 

Redondo Beach 1 

Redwood City 2 

Richmond 1, 2 

Riverside 1, 2, 4, 5, 18, 30, 38 

Sacramento 2, 3, 7, 8, 19, 20, 38 

San Bernardino 1, 4, 5, 18, 38 

San Diego 1, 9, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 28, 
30, 38, 39 

San Francisco 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 33, 35, 36, 37; 
38 

San Jose 2, 3, 19 

San Leandro 2, 3 

San Mateo 2 

Santa Ana 1, 2, 4, 18, 30 

Santa Barbara 2, 19, 20 

Santa Clara 2 (For airlines see San Jose, 
Calif.) 

Santa Monica 4, 38 

Santa Rosa 2, 10, 11, 19 

South Gate 2, 5 

South San Francisco 2 

Stockton 1, 2, 3, 7, 13, 14, 19, 20 

Sunnyvale 2 


Torrance 1, 4 


Vallejo 2 





Ventura 2, 19 
Whittier 4, 5, 18 


RAILROADS (E1) 


i, 


2. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


. Los Angeles Junction Ry., 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Lil. 
Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market St., 
San Francisco 5. 

Western Pacific R.R., 526 Mission 
St., San Francisco 5. 


. Pacific Electric Ry., 610 So. Main 


St., Los Angeles 14. 


. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 


Omaha 2, Nebr. 


4500 
Downey Road, Los Angeles. 


. Central California Traction Co., 526 


Mission St., San Francisco 5. 


Sacramento Northern Ry., 526 Mis- 
sion St., San Francisco 5. 


. San Diego & Arizona Eastern Ry., 


Spreckels Bldg., San Diego 1. 
Northwestern Pacific R.R., 65 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco 5. 

Petaluma & Santa Rosa R.R., 65 
Market St., San Francisco 5. 

State Belt R.R., foot of Battery St., 
San Francisco 11. 

Stockton Terminal & Eastern R.R., 
235 E. Weber Ave., Stockton. 
Tidewater Southern Ry., 402-9th St., 
Modesto. 

Modesto & Empire Traction Co., 
P.O. Box 890, Modesto. 

Ventura County R.R., P.O. Box 432, 
Oxnard. 

Sunset Ry. (Sou. Pacific Co.), 65 
Market St., San Francisco 5. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


18. 


19, 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 


Los Angeles Airways, 5901 W. Im- 
perial Highway, Los Angeles. 
Pacific Air Lines, San Francisco In- 
ternational Airport, San Francisco. 
United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

American Airlines, Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank. 

Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport Sta- 
tion), Los Angeles 45. 

Currey Air Transport, Ltd., 37 
Geary St., San Francisco. 
Pacific Southwest Airlines, 
bergh Field, San Diego. 
Transocean Air Lines, Metropolitan 
Oakland International Airport, Oak- 
land 14. 


U.S. Overseas Airlines, Inc., 405 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Avalon Air Transport, Municipal 
Airport, Long Beach. 

Bonanza Air Lines, McCarran Field, 
P.O. Box 391, Las Vegas, Nev. 
Continental Air Lines, Inc., Staple- 
ton Airfield, P.O. Box 9063, Denver 
16, Colo. 


Lind- 














32. Mexicana~-CMA, Cia Mexicana de 
Aviacion S. A. (Pan American Af- 
filiate and Agent), 6th & Grand, Los 
Angeles. 

33. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tems, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
mY. 

34, Scandinavian Airlines System, 607 
West 6th St., Los Angeles. 

35. BOAC—British Overseas Airways 
Corp., 237-239 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco 8. 

36. Japan Air Lines, 45 Grant Ave., San 
Francisco. 


37. Qantas Empire Airways, Ltd., 350 

Post St., San Francisco. 

38. Air Taxi: 

Pemberton Flying Service, 
County Airport, Bakersfield. 

Aero Sales & Service, Inc., Chandler 
Field, Fresno Air Term., Fresno. 

Air Oasis Co., Municipal Airport, 
Long Beach. 

Air Taxi Division, Norman Larson 
Co., Van Nuys Airport, Los An- 
geles. 

Executive Aviation, Oakland Airport, 
Oakland. 

Riverside Flight Academy, Inc., Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Riverside. 

Hill’s Flying Service, Municipal Air- 
port, Sacramento. 

Tri City Airport, San Bernardo. 

Fisher Aircraft Co., Lindbergh Field, 
San Diego. 

Bay Aviation Services Co., San Fran- 
cisco International Airport, San 
Francisco. 

Cloverleaf Aviation, Inc., Municipal 
Airport, Santa Monica. 

Wade Air Service, Municipal Airport, 
Santa Monica. 

39. Great Lakes Airlines, Lockheed Air 

Terminal, Burbank. 


Kern 


OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Road) (E9) 

Gr. Northern Ry. Co., 

175 E. 4th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS (E8) 


American Consolidators, 4641 Hamp- 
ton St., Los Angeles. 

Arrow Freight Forwarders, 1108 Santa 
Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 21. 

Bekins Household Shipping Co., 1335 
S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles. 
California Cartage Express, 777 S. 
Mission Road, Los Angeles 23. 

Coast Carloading Co., 4647 East 49th 
St., Los Angeles. 

Empire Freight Co., Inc., 317 North 
Myers St., Los Angeles. 

Film Transport Co. of Calif., 1525 
West 23rd St., Los Angeles. 

Globe Freight Service, 825 E. 62nd 
St., Los Angeles. 

Howard Terminal, 95 Market St., Oak- 
land. 

Inter State Express, Inc., P.O. Box 
2611 Terminal Annex, Los Angeles. 
North Pacific Forwarders, Inc., 2955 
3rd St., San Francisco. 

Superior Fast Frt., 4219 North Prod- 
uce Plaza, Los Angeles. 

Terminal Shipping and Services Co., 
95 Market St., Oakland. 


Pacific States—CALIFORNIA 


United Frt. Service, Inc., 123 Loomis 
St., San Francisco. 

Western Frt. Assn., 1390 E. Seventh 
St., Los Angeles 21. 

Western Transp. Co., Inc., 458 S. 
Spring St., Los Angeles 13. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 75 Class I and 190 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and pas- 
sengers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Los Angeles to: 

Chicago, Ill.—2,128 

New Orleans, La.—1,937 

New York, N. Y.—2,875 

San Francisco, Calif.—401 


MOTOR CARRIERS — SIZE 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E8) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 13 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: 40 feet. 
Combination: 60 feet. 
Permissible combination: No restric- 
tion. 
Weight—Wheel: 9,500 pounds. 
Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: 
Pneumatic tire: not specified. 
Solid tire: 600 pounds. 
Metal tire: 500 pounds. 


AND 


WATER CARRIERS (E5) 

American President Lines, 311 California 
St., San Francisco. 

Service: U. S. North Atlantic (above 
Cape Hatteras) and California ports. 
Bay & River Navigation Co., Pier 1, San 

Francisco. 
Service: Crockett, Calif., to Richmond, 
Oakland, and San Francisco. 

Bay Cities Transportation Co., Pier 5, 
San Francisco 11. 

Service: San Francisco Bay and tribu- 
taries. 

Berkeley Transportation Co., Pier 3, San 
Francisco. 

Service: San Francisco Bay and con- 
necting inland waterways. 

Catalina Island Steamship Line, P.O. 
Box 847, Catalina Terminal, Wilming- 
ton. 

Service: Los Angeles Harbor, Calif., 
to Avalon, Santa Catalina Island . 

Coastwise Line, 141 Battery St., San 
Francisco. 

Service: World-wide bulk. Long Beach, 
San Francisco, Port Angeles, Seattle, 
Washington, and Portland, Ore. 

Merchants Transportation Co., Inc., 146 
W. Weber Ave., Stockton. 

Service: San Joaquin River Delta 
points, Stockton, San Francisco and 
Bay points. 

Nickols Transportation Co., 43 W. Weber 
Ave., Stockton. 

Service: Stockton, Calif., to Sacramen- 
to and San Joaquin Delta points, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Petaluma, Napa 
Vallejo, and Richmond. 

(Continued on page 294) 
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Sunnyvale 
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SLOT I 


Join 65 great industrial 
names who have built 
their plants in this thriv- 
ing balanced. community 
of low property costs... 
excellent transportation 
facilities ... ample labor 
supply and sound city 
management. 
WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILED, 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. NO OBLIGATION. 
ALL INQUIRIES HELD CONFIDENTIAL! 
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Sunnyvale Chamber of C ce, 
Sunnyvale, California 





Name. 





Address 








City 


State. 





Firm 
ALL INQUIRIES HELD CONFIDENTIAL 
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offers 

site selection 
Service 

to 

industrial firms 


INDUSTRIAL FIRMS considering a 
site for a new plant, or relocation 
of an existing one, in Southern 
or Central California are invited 
to avail themselves of the many 
free services of Edison’s indus- 
trial engineers. 

Southern California Edison 
Company’s Industrial Map Bro- 
chure is available for your use 
in site planning. It includes a 
list of Edison’s free services, 
current statistics on wage rates 
in the area, zoning regulations, 
manufacturing and population 
growth, resources and transper- 
tation, manpower and property 
availability, plus a comprehen- 
sive list of industries located in 
the ten counties within Edison’s 
service territory. 

For free copies of Edison’s 
new Industrial Map Brochure 
or specific survey information 
please write: 

Area Development Engineer 
Southern California Edison Company 


P.0. Box 351 
Los Angeles 53, California 


| 





PLANT LOCATION 


(Cont.) 


Olson & Co., Oliver J., 121 North San 
Mateo Drive, San Mateo. 
Service: West coast of the United 
States. 


Pope & Talbot, Inc., 100 Bush St., San 
Francisco. 
Service: Intercoastal: Pacific Coast to 
Atlantic Coast North of Cape Hat- 
teras, via Puerto Rico, and return di- 
rect to Pacific Coast. 


River Lines, Inc., The, Pier 3, San Fran- 
cisco. 
Service: San Francisco Bay and tribu- 
taries. 


Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co., 141 Bat- 
tery St., San Francisco. 
Service: From U. S. West Coast ports, 
Puget Sound-Los Angeles ranges, via 
Panama Canal, to U. S. East Coast 
ports in Florida and Chesapeake Bay- 
New England range and return. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 5; publicly owned, 16; federal 
projects, 2. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 11,311,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1962 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
644,200; 1960-—932,600; 1961—577,600; 
1962—321,250. Total—2,475,650. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—27,053,000,000 KWH; $407,- 
844,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
26,189. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 3,267,000; 
Utilities, 3,265,000; industrial, 2,000. Un- 
developed—9, 180,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 10; 
liquid-petroleum gas, 4. Number of 
communities in state served through 
mains: 590. 


8. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVER- 
ABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS, December 31 1958: (F6) 8,966,522 
million cu. ft. 


9. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 309,600. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 9,041.5 millions of 
therms. 


10. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 





Natural gas—492 billion cu, ft.; crude 
petroleum—339,646,000 bbls. of 42 gals. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 


Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 


Alameda—le, 2g 
Alhambra—3e<e, 4g 
Altadena—3e 
Anaheim—3e, 18e, 5g 
Arcadia—3e, 5g 
Bakersfield—2eg 
Berkeley—2eg 

Beverly Hills—3e, 4g 
Burbank—6e, 4g 

Chula Vista—7eg 
Compton—3e, 4g 
Concord—2eg 

Costa Mesa—3e, 5g 
Culver City-—3e, 4g, 5g 
Daly City—2eg 

El Cajon—7eg 
Fresno—2eg 
Fullerton—3e, 5g 
Gardena—3e, 4g 
Garden Grove—3e, 5g 
Glendale—8e, 4g 
Hawthorne—3e, 4g 
Hayward—2eg 
Huntington Park—3e, 4g 
Inglewood—3e, 4g 
Lakewood—3e, 4g 

La Mesa—7eg 

Long Beach—3e, 9g, 4g, 5g 
Los Angeles—10e, 4g, 5g 
Lynwood—3e, 4g 
Manhattan Beach—3e, 4g 
Menlo Park—2eg 
Modesto—1 le, 2g 
Monrovia—3e, 5g 
Montebello—3e, 4g, 5g 
Monterey Park—3e, 4g 
Mountain View—2eg 
National City—7eg 
Oakland—2eg 
Oildale—2eg 
Ontario—3e, 4g, 5g 
Oxnard—3e, 5g 

Palo Alto—12eg 
Pasadena—13e, 42 
Pomona—3e, 5g 
Redlands—3e, 4g 
Redondo Beach—3e, 4g 
Redwood City—2eg 
Richmond—2eg 
Riverside—14e, 4g 
Sacramento—1Se, 2g 
San Bernardino—16e, 3e, 4g 
San Diego—7eg 

San Francisco—2eg 
San Jose—2eg 

San Leandro—2eg 

San Mateo—2eg 

Santa Ana—3e, 5g 
Santa Barbara—3e, 5g 
Santa Clara—17e, 2g 
Santa Monica—3e, 5g 
Santa Rosa—2eg 

South Gate—3e, 4g 
South San Francisco—2eg 
Stockton—2eg 
Sunnyvale—2eg 
Torrance—3e, 4g 
Vallejo—2eg 











Ventura—3e, 5g 
Whittier—3e, 5g 


UTILITIES 


1. Alameda Bureau of Electricity 
2440 Santa Clara Ave., Alameda 
2. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
245 Market St., San Francisco 6 
3. So. Calif. Edison Co. 
601 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles 53 
4. So. Calif. Gas Co. 
810 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 
5. So. Counties Gas Co. of Calif. 
810 Flower St., Los Angeles 17 
6. Burbank Public Service Dept. 
164 W. Magnolia Blvd., Burbank 
7. San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 
861 Sixth Ave., San Diego 12 
8. Glendale Public Service Dept. 
119 No. Glendale Ave., Glendale 6 
9. Long Beach Municipal Gas Plant 
Long Beach 
10. Los Angeles Dept. of W. & P. 
207 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 12 
11, Modesto Irrigation Dist. 
1231 11th St., Modesto 
12. Palo Alto Municipal Utilities 
1313 Newell Rd., Palo Alto 
13. Pasadena Light and Power Dept. 
100 N. Garfield Ave., Pasadena 1 
14. Riverside Light Dept. 
3854 Mulberry St., Riverside, Cal. 
15. Sacramento Municipal Utility Dist. 
2101 K St., Sacramento 1 
16. California Electric Power Co. 
285 Foothill Blvd., San Bernardino 
17. Santa Clara Light and Power Plant 
509 Benton St., Santa Clara 
18. Anaheim Light, Power & Water 
Dept., Anaheim 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV- 
ING STATE: (F7) 

California Oregon Power Co.—(e) 

216 W. Main St., Medford, Oregon 
California-Pacific Utilities Co.—(e) 

405 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
Imperial Irrigation District—(e) 

308 K St., Imperial 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX coLLeeTions IN DOLLARS AND IN 
RCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959. 

Yield Percentage 

1,264,000 


Initial Taxes 071 
174,066,000 9.724 


Franchise Tax 
Income Tax 


Corporation 
Income 1,399,000 -750 
Personal Income Tax 160,680,000 8.977 
Tax Locally Allocated 


Property 

Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 54,031,000 3.018 

Gasoline Tax 318,272,000 

Severance Tax 793,000 .044 


Motor Vehicle Fees 235,944,000 13.181 
Motor Carrier Fees 11,251,000 .629 
Cigarette Tax ‘ax became effective 

July 3 1, 1959 
Sales Tax 631 097,000 35.259 
Use Tax Included in Sales Tax 


Pacific States—CALIFORNIA 


Public Utilities Tax Locally Allocated 
Insurance Companies 
Tax 105,833,000 5.913 


Inheritance Tax 42 009,037 og | 
Estate Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 
Gift Tax 2,991,013 -167 

Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 253,021,000 
Total $1,789,915,050* 


*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
40; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—84. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $25,710.6; DEPOSITS, $23,- 
388.5. (H1) 


California is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 12. (H2) State-wide branch banking. 
(H3) 


13 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H!) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


FARMERS AND MERCHANTS BANK 
OF LONG BEACH, 302 Pine Ave., 
Long Beach 12, G. A. Walker, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $2,000, Surplus $2,000, 
Deposits $113,336. 


CALIFORNIA BANK, 629 So. Spring 
St., Los Angeles 54, Clifford Tweter, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $27,439, Surplus 
$27,560, Deposits $1,165,134. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, 457 So. 
Spring St., Los Angeles 54, Roy A. Britt, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $10,500, Surplus 
$13,625, Deposits $518,241. 


SECURITY FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
6th and Spring Sts., Los Angeles, Lloyd 
L. Austin, Pres., (000’s) Capital $73,902, 
Surplus $76,097, Deposits $3,177,079. 


UNION BANK, 8th and Hill Sts., Los 
Angeles, 54, Harry J. Volk, Pres., (000’s) 
Capital $9,103, Surplus $16,360, Depos- 
its $492,290. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK OF SAN DIEGO, 
1007 Fifth, San Diego 1, Anderson 
Borthwick, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,280, 
Surplus $7,220, Deposits $222,368. 


THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
BANK OF SAN DIEGO, 202 Broadway, 
San Diego 12, M. N. Wilson, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,750, Surplus $3,750, 
Deposits $126,667. 


AMERICAN TRUST CO., 464 Califor- 
nia St., San Francisco 20, Ransom M. 
Cook, Pres., (000’s) Capital $27,812, 
Surplus $72,187, Deposits $1,676,165. 
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BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL 
TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSN., 300 
Montgomery St., San Francisco 20, S. 
Clark Beise, Pres., (000’s) Capital $160,- 
000, Surplus $340,000, Deposits $10,- 
173,030. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, 400 Califor- 
nia St., San Francisco 20, Edwin E. 
Adams, Pres. (000’s) Capital $12,846, 
Surplus $20,153, Deposits $563,141. 


CROCKER-ANGLO NATIONAL 
BANK, One Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco 20, Paul E. Hoover, Pres. and Chief 
Executive Officer, (000’s) Capital $51,966, 
Surplus $51,966, Deposits $1,563,624. 


FIRST WESTERN BANK & TRUST 
CO., 405 Montgomery St., San Francis- 
co, M. E. McMillen, Pres. and Chief 
Executive Officer, (000’s) Capital $27,- 
674, Surplus $31,131, Deposits $1,007,- 
251. Not a member of Federal Reserve 
System, 


THE HIBERNIA BANK, Market, Mc- 
Allister, and Jones, San Francisco 2, 
J. O. Tobin, Pres., (000’s) Capital $7,000, 
Surplus $7,000, Deposits $204,249. Not 
a member of Federal Reserve System. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK OF SAN 
FRANCISCO, 333 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco 20, E. H. LeMasters, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $6,000, Surplus $4,200, 
Deposits $109,300. 


WELLS FARGO BANK, Market at 
Montgomery, San Francisco 20, I. W. 
Hellman, Pres., (000’s) Capital $11,000, 
Surplus $21,500, Deposits $647,416. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





1957. 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Boron minerals...... 597,857 $40,817 
Cement (thous. 376- 

ee WD Hess. 37,731 117,852 
Chromite (gr. wgt.).. 34,901 2,789 
Clays (thous.)...... 2,729 5,764 
Coal (lignite). ...... * * 
Copper (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.). 945 569 
Feldspar (long tons). 181,613 1,086 
Gem stones......... " 100 
Gold (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.) 

(troy ozs.)........ 170,885 5,981 
Gypsum (thous.).... »208 2,995 
Iron ore (usable) 

(thous. long tons, 

Ot WER. 5 cscs ts ° * 
Lead (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.). 3,458 989 
Lime (thous.)....... 325 5,408 
Magnesium compounds 

from sea water and 

bitterns Ity 

estimated) MgO 

OUR toe ca cores 0 74,558 5,315 
Manganese ore (35 

percent or more 

Mn) (gr. wgt.).... 9,009 802 
Mercury 76-lb. 

TN 0-5 vn thie ek 16,511 4,078 
Natural gas 

(mill. cu. ft.)...... 502,572 114,416 


(Continued on page 296) 
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(Cont.) 

Natural-gas liquids: 
Natural gasoline & 
cycle products 


PLANT LOCATION 


Sulfur ore (long tons) * og 
Recovered elemental 
COE + kedbas a6’ 80,906 2,709 


Talc, pyrophylite 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 















































(thous. gals.)..... mss as go. eS 
LP-gases takonteent wo, Total forest land, 1953, 42,541,000 acres. 
(thous. gals.)..... 390,743 20,421 SMR cccdics. .s. 1,750 2,735 Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
hear SPP r ees? She tp pow =. Zinc (recoverable Volume, 1953—total 360,001, softwood 
ia” cont. of ores, etc.). 2,969 689 354,024, hardwood 5,977; Net Annual 
(thous. 42-gal. Growth, 1952—total 2,939, softwood 
Value of items that cannot be 2,895, hardwood 44; Net Annual Cut, 
| ee a 339,646 1,035,920 - hs 
Pumice (thous.)..... 459 1,510 disclosed: Asbestos, barite, 1952—total 5,724, softwood 5,704, hard- 
Salt (common) bromine, calcium-magnesium wood 20. Growing stock in millions of 
(thous.).......... 1,330 8,721 chloride, carbon dioxide, ma- cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 66,711, 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 79,024 87,030 -somry cement (1956-57), clay softwood 63,664, hardwood 3,047; Net 
Silver (recoverable (kaolin 1957),  diatonaite, sit Ne te fe 
fl (1957) i Annual Growth, 1952—total 595, soft- 
cont. of ores, etc.) uorspar , uranium ore 
(1956-57), and values indi- wood 539, hardwood 56; Net Annual 
(thous. troy ozs.).. 522 473 ’ 
Stone (thous.)...... 41,351 53,591 cated by footnote *......... 62,188 Cut, 1952—total 932, softwood 920, 
Strontium minerals.. * 63 Total California........ eeeee 1,650,855 hardwood 11. 
CLIMATE “!) 
Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 
TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(OF) FREEZE (INCHES HUMID. | SHINE NUMBER 
DATES %, %, OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise © 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset - e ‘Temperature 
Sig E F ; i z 3 
STATION 3 E e = > : anit Oe $ 
Set. eee 3 é ¢ 3 33 .(|22 z 
§ 5 s 5 s g geal ee ee: : 
sre S72 2 is es 3 . rir 2 es SS er Bee Se 7 
Baie 2} ae at eee ee: oe Sie Sts 242 2 2. 34e 2s 2 
Sle. 218.4 tn 42 2 2 2 41/3 212 3218 Sis sgié& & Fieaa 
eld 57.3 36.5 101.1 67.3 65 os. ae 6.3 T T #72 #30 --» «- 201 82 38 O 19110 16 0 
Beaumont (U) 52 2589 57.4 35.6 94.7 57.4 60 28 @ 173 18 84286 3. 9 * 51 83 32 0 
Bishop 4108 53.6 22.2 96.9 54.1 56 cae a ae oe SS et ey 6S Om oe OR 
Blue Canyon 5280 43.8 28.5 77.7 57.9 50 9.4 .03 53.5 54.0 2548 66 32 .. .. 173 125 42 72 1105 0 
Burbank 699 65.2 39.9 87.3 59.0 62 Sh Oe: ee RS ee TD BR ies ce ee ee ee eee 8 
Eureka (U) 43 53.6 40.8 60.6 52.2 52 2 ee SO OS = a. ee ee ee ee a ee ee 
Fresno 331 53.5 35.9 100.1 64.1 63 . 6° f 828 fF FHS? BD SB Cw 6 88 0 8s CO 
Los Angeles (U) 312 64.6 45.4 83.2 61.7 63 wa 2: 2 SS 2 2 2 2. Oe ae eee ef 
Los Angeles 99 63.3 43.0 74.4 60.8 60 Se. i oo os co, ee ee ee ge 10 
Mount Shasta (R) 3544 41.4 24.1 84.8 49.5 49 cose, SB 22: -SR7 C62 1065 77 S.... «. Re 28 (eae. S28 88. 2 
Oakland 3 56.0 38.4 72.0 53.4 56 aaa eS SES Se. ae ee ee ae oe | Se 8 
Red Bluff 341 53.3 36.9 98.9 67.4 63... 4.32 02 215 18 30871 20 48 9 24 G1 7h 2 9 OO 17-0 
Sacramento (U) 25 52.1 38.3 92.0 58.6 60 aewrar < et oor ee eee ea ee ee eel pe 
Sacramento 9242368 260 672 @ 135 1-3 35 ff Be 3° 3 ww OU ee ee oS Oo 4. 
San Diego 19 643 455 755 382 62 .... .... 33 O12 168 Tf T 58 68 67 66148 93 44 0 32 3 * 0 
San Francisco (U) 52 55.4 44.8 64.4 53.4 56 .... .... 40 .01 205 T ##TNO68N75 54 64 134 118 700 7 1 * 0 
San Francisco S 3 0S G2 SiS 3 12-12 1-47 383. 21 194 =f PRS us. we Se hs 20 
San Jose ’50 6 CS 63 GIMME B .:.. 005: 3 Fs 6 ?.. . «- 2a 2. 2.2.23. 2 6 
Sandberg (R) 4517 46.0 33.6 85.1 62.7 55 28 2 84S 298 82 SB... eS ete Ss 
Santa Catalina ’52 1568 59.0 46.7 77.0 58.3 60 Sa ae ee ae a a 1990 94 45 *112 10 * 0 
Santa Maria 38. 7 60 4ST OS... .... 8 @ BA Ff ££ ee | « 3 BM. O28 2 4 BO 
U: Urban site. R: Rural site. T: Trace. N: Computed as of noon local time. *Less than 44. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 





e What can you 
e Research pitfalls to 


ment policy and a 


cation of effort. 





areas of management 


learn 
modern research techniques? 


through 


avoid. 


e The difference between manage- 


directive to 


manggement, and how the effec- 
tive. use of each can avoid dupli- 


New handbook for Management 


FUNDAMENTALS of PROFESSIONAL MANAGEMENT 


bp John G. Glover 


e What are the basic sources of 
sound management policy. 

@ Management planning and sales 
projections. 

@ Where does automation fit 
today’s management picture? 
e Which companies can benefit 
from a system of linear program- 
ming? Non-linear programming? 
406 PP. $6.50 


Order your copy today from 


Here is realistic, dollars-and-cents guidance on solving management problems with an eye 
to greater efficiency and profit. This completeo working reference covers every level and all 
gives you an insight into how America’s top companies function 
. shows how to organize or reorganize a department or a company for maximum effectiveness. 


THIS PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS GIVES YOU A GLIMPSE OF THE BOOK’S WIDE SCOPE— 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN BOOKS, DEPARTMENT PL59, 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


e How to handle problems in hu- 
man relations. 

@ Tested techniques of communica- 
tion — to board members as well 
as employees. 

e How to make committee meetings 
more productive. 

e@ Public relations 
how to use them. 


programs and 











ie 
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O REGON Robert H. Tarr, Acting Director, Department of Planning and Development, 720 State 
Office Building, Portland 1, Oregon. 


STATE LAND AREA (10th) 96,315 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (32nd) 1,521,341 
(1959 est. 1,781,100) 





CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Eugene 35,879 (47.6) 
(2) Portland 373,628 (41.4) 
(3) Salem 43,140 (47.5) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 4) 


The coast of Oregon consists of long stretches of 
sandy beach broken occasionally by lateral spurs of 
the Coast range which lies 20 mi. inland, parallel 
with the coast. For the northern two-thirds of its 
length in Oregon, the Coast range is bordered on the 
east by the Willamette valley, a region about 200 mi. 
long and about 30 mi. wide. In the south the range 














merges with other mountains to form the Klamath Mountains. of the range it consists of a broken tableland, arid or semi- 
The Cascade Mountains, the most important range in Oregon, arid. In the northeastern part of this eastern plateau lie the 
extend parallel with the coast and lie about 100 mi. inland. Blue Mountains. South of the Blue Mountains lies the 
These mountains divide the state into two sharply contrasted Great Basin region which extends from the Nevada boundary 
parts. West of this range the country exhibits a great variety northward for about 160 mi., and embraces an area of about 
of surface structure, and is humid and densely wooded; east 16,000 sq. mi. 


Note—Shaded counties are those having a population 
per square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


Finance, Insurance & Transportation......... 
PERSONAL INCOME Real Estate.......... 4.7 4.6 Services... .. . Ae es 27639 a8 
Transportation......... 5.4 6.7 Government........... 25,825 278 
1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- Wate cs oe 11.8 11.8 
SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- Government........... 10.8 11.9 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 6. PERCENT CHANGES IN INDI- 
fut 5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
1957 1947 1947-1957 COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 TION IN PRODUCTION, 1955 (mil- STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 
Oregon 1,914 1,518 26.1 lions of dollars) (B2) U.S. Oregon 
s E a — — Construction... 136 62 
EDS Sgr Fe EP TOR y anufacturing.......... 
2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF _ Contract Construction... 15,677 150 Wholesale & Retail 3 ™ 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- Manufacturing ....... 76,984 698 WR sie dace koe. 30 67 38 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) Wholesale & Retail Finance, Insurance & 
Private yee 49,389 582 Real Estate........... 146 147 
Farm Government Non-Farm Finance, Insurance & Transportation.......... 56 63 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 Real Estate.......... 10,608 99 DEVO ite ccl ase tis 93 68 
Oregon 6.4 16.2 77.5 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 
3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 



































PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 
Wage: 
2 , Proprietors’ Property All Production Value added 
Salaries Income Income employees workers by mer O0Oe 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Oregon 64.5 17.4 11.8 Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 
Number ($1,000) Number (1,000) ($1,600) Unadjusted 
. ates aoun iane ueriaee tng OREGON, TOTAL............ 133,390 619,097 110,841 206,050 461,752 1,055,840 
E- Food & kindred products.......... 19,404 77,869 13,890 26,165 47,613 167,453 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- Textile mill products.............. 2,361 9,133 1,845 3,610 6,012 14,513 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- Apparel & related products........ 2,661 8,356 2,196 4,023 5,831 15,174 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) Lumber & wood products......... 71,053 331,419 65,856 119,265 275,429 521,756 
Pulp, paper & products........... 6,448 33,610 5,197 10,972 27,111 84,566 
U.S. Oregon Printing & publishing............. 5,128 24,300 3,012 5,515 14,071 41,881 
Pars nas. sa 7a Beagrie a tet See te 
Content Socntapetions. ; Be a Machinery, emcept electrical baht 3,667 20,012 2,497 5,142 12,245 32,775 
anutacturing......... ° e mac: seereee err eres , ’ , , , , 
Wholesale & Hetail Transportation equipment......... 2,476 11,206 2,097 3,206 9,098 12,175 
Trad ‘is Instruments & related products... . 680 2,994 459 936 1,869 5,381 
635 sad obstens 4 21.8 Administrative & auxiliary........ 966 5,091 vhan sea akin 
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—. 
. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 


Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
OREGON $97.08 $97.25 $95.09 
Portland 94.77 95.08 91.59 

Average Weekly Hours 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
OREGON 38.8 39.5 39.1 
Portland 39.0 39.0 38.5 

Average Hourly Earnings 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
OREGON $2.50 $2.46 $2.43 
Portland 2.43 2.44 2.38 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
OREGON 521.0 519.3 500.6 
Portland 266.6 265.4 252.1 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


S:pt. Aug. Sept. 

1959 1959 1958 
OREGON 158.8 162.3 152.0 
Portland 68.0 68.4 63.6 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP C* 
Portland No Change No Change 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
17,181 7,448 7,736 2.1 
1958 


Annual Average—26,450 Rate (%) 7.6 
(U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 


1957 
Annual Average—22,615 Rate (%) 6.4 
(U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


PLANT LOCATION 


Total New New Structures & New Machi 
Expenditures Additions to Piant and Equip 
104,553 28,496 76,057 


2. 1954—- MANUFACTURING __ EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
F added by 
Major industry manufacture 
Group unadjusted 
Allemployees ($1,000) 
Wins nwiiennt 4s 135,309 1,037,456 
Food & kindred prods. 19,032 141,668 
Textile mill prods. . . 2,759 14,411 
Apparel & related 
SUN's ct conias 06 2,434 13,260 
rane & wood ‘prods. 75,635 573,672 
Pulp, paper & prods. 6,030 64,321 
Printing & publishing 5,081 38,179 
Stone, clay & glass 
SEK: 49's Hos 63 be 1,266 9,720 
Fabricated metal 
| ES ee 5,361 36,368 
Machinery, except 
electrical......... 3,634 31,261 
Electrical machy.... 1,156 10,431 
Transportation equipt. 2,448 16,281 
Instruments & 
related prods..... 506 5,266 
Administrative & 
ON ss cuales + 966 


1957 — For comparable statistics see 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


OREGON 


Eugene 


F. M. BRENNE, Mgr., Eugene Chamber of 
Commerce, 230 E. Bdwy. 


Portland 


EUGENE R. ANDREWS, Manager, Industries 
Dept., Portland Chamber of Commerce. 
D. J. CALLAHAN, Mgr.-Pro., Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., 811 Pittock Block 

LOUIS P. GROWNEY, Indus. Dev. Engr., 
Pacific Power & Light Co., 404 Public 
Service Bldg. 

A. N. HOSS, Manager, Area Development, 
yh ng General Electric Co., 621 S. W. 

JULIUS R. JENSEN, Exec. Director, Dept. 
of Plann & Seaens, State of 
——. State Office Bldg. 

ALAN R. MELLIS, Area Dev. Consultant, 
Portland Gen. Electric Co., 621 S. W. Alder 


St. 

THOMAS H. ST. CLAIR, Area Ind. Dev. 
Specialist, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Dept. 
of Interior, 1001 N. E. Lloyd 

Salem 


STANLEY GROVE, Mgr., Salem Chamber 
of Commerce, Cottage & Court Sts. 


TRANSPORTATION - 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Eugene 1, 2, 8, 9 

Portland 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15 

Salem 1, 2, 8 


RAILROADS (E1) 
1. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
2. Oregon Electric Ry., P.O. Box 571, 
Portland 7, Ore. 
3. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 





4. Northern Pacific Ry., 176 E. Sth 
St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

5. Portland Traction Co., 1635 S. E. 
Water Ave., Portland 14, Ore. 

6. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry., 
P.O. Box 571, Portland 7, Ore. 

7. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Neb. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


8. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

9. West Coast Airlines, Boeing Field, 
Georgetown Station, Seattle, Wash. 

10. Alaska Airlines, Inc., 2320 Sixth 
Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. 

11. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

12. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 
University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

13. Pacific Northern Airlines, 1223 4th 
Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 

14. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 

15. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport 
Station), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


OTHER RAILROAD SERVING 
STATE: (Class I Road) (E9) 
Northern Pacific Terminal Co. of Ore- 
gon, Union Station, Portland 9. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 9 Class I and 30 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and pas- 
sengers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Portland to: 

Chicago, Ill.—2,218 

New Orleans, La.—2,653 

New York, N. Y.—3,053 

San Francisco, Calif.—676 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: 35 feet. 
Combination: 50 feet. 
Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer. 
Weight—Wheel: 9,000 pounds. 
Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: 550 pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (E5) 


Albany Barge Lines Inc., P.O. Box 97, 
North Portland. 
Service: Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers. 

Arrow Tug & Barge Co., Foot of 14th 
St., Astoria. 
Service: Astoria, Oreg., to Camas, 
Wash., on the Columbia River, and 
Portland, Oreg. on Willamette River. 

Columbia Tug Boat Co., Box 3836, Port- 
land 8. 
Service: Columbia and Willamette Riv- 
ers. 

Consolidated Navigation Co., 2609 N. E. 
Marine Drive, Portland 11. 


(Continued on page 300) 
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Rare sites for warehousing and light manufacturing 
. just ten minutes from downtown Portland! 





White portions show the 200 acres of Swan Island industrial property ready now for firms seeking 
front-and-center sites in Portland, Oregon—primary distribution port-city for the Pacific Northwest. 


SWAN ISLAND INDUSTRIAL PARK 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


RECENTLY OPENED: 650 industrial acres in the the railroad’s startlingly modern $2-million freight 








ae. very midst of Oregon’s largest city. This singular terminal has just been completed one mile to the 
ae property recently was unified under one authority— southeast. New truck terminals are now under con- 
the Port of Portland Commission. Comprehensive truction at Swan Island. 
development plans are now completed; improve- ISN'T THIS THE PLACE FOR YOU? 
ments well under way; tenants moving in! — apes seus See Dee located on 
is exceptional industrial lan ore are comin 
A TRANSPORTATION CLEARING-HOUSE Most eons sites are improved with pnw 4 


Deep-draft shipping facilities at adjacent public utilities, sewers, and rail spurs available to your 
and private docks link you with this port’s heavy fications. Certain areas may be leased or pur- 
maritime trade (in excess of 8 million tons annually*). — outright. Write for our detailed fact file— 





A Union Pacific main line bisects Swan Island Park; we'll keep your con, 

Sagtel tenia Wee, TOD eas inn Gain oc ccis cece bees vedasacieeanvccs siden nvctles pe eeenonan 8,087,471 tons 
total harbor volume, January through November 1959................-...-0s20055 7,755,089 tons 
foreign volume, January Gaps, ramen’ WOOD. So. 55 2 isn ds ving s tow cere 2,445,783 tons 

mm ‘source: Portland Merchants Exchange 
HEAVY INDUSTRY » ><> 


r oO 
3 fe 


soon can be accommodated at Ram- 

sey Lake—a vast new river-front 
development six miles from Swan 
Island. 


COMMERCIAL/INDUSTRIAL 
businesses are looking to the jet-age 
advantages of sites at Portland’s 
newly expanded ($13-million) Inter- 
national Airport. 

Write for specific information. 


Address: Industrial Development Dept., Room 210 


THE PORT OF PORTLAND COMMISSION 
Post Office Box 4099, Portland 8, Oregon 
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Service: Pacific 
Calif., to Portland. 

Coos Bay Tug & Barge Co., P.O. Box 
186, Coos Bay. 

Service: Coos Bay, Oreg., and tribu- 
taries, 

Diesel Towing Co., Foot of S. W. Gibbs 
St., Portland 1. 

Service: Columbia and Willamette Riv- 
ers. 

Hallett Towing Co., 
Portland 3. 
Service: Columbia River and tribu- 
taries. 

Hofiman Towboat Co., Box 725, Toledo. 
Service: Yaquina Bay and River, Oreg., 
and navigable tributaries. 

Knappton Towboat Company, Foot of 
S. W. Caruthers St., Portland 1. 
Service: Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers and tributaries thereof, below 
Bonneville, Oreg., on the Columbia 
River; head of navigation, Willamette 
River. 

Knutson Towboat Co., 643 South 12th 
Court, Coos Bay. 

Service: Coos Bay and tributaries, and 
Umpqua River and tributaries. 

Leach Towboat Co., 4800 S. W. Macad- 
am Ave., Portland 3. 

Service: Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers. 

Longview Tugboat Co., P.O. Box 97, 
Rainier. 

Service: Columbia, Willamette River, 
and tributaries, and Pacific Ocean. 
The Mirene Co., P.O. Box 5686, Port- 

land 17. 

Service: Albany, Oreg., to mouth of 
Willamette River; The Dalles, Oreg., 
to mouth of Columbia River; Oregon 
City, Oreg., to mouth of Willamette 
River; Pacific Coast. 

Ramona Tow Boat Co., Inc., 417 Yeon 
Bldg., Portland 4, 

Service: Willamette River and Colum- 
bia River, from Bonneville to Astoria. 

Russell Towboat and Moorage Co., P.O. 
Box 97, North Portland. 


CLIMATE “!) 


Coast, Pittsburgh, 


P.O. Box 2505, 


PLANT LOCATION 


Service: Columbia and Willamette Riv- 
ers. 

Henry Sause & Son Towing & Rafting 
Co., Garibaldi. 
Service: Tillamook to Garibaldi and 
Tillamook Bay. 


Shaver Transportation Co., 4900 N.W. 
Front Ave., Portland 10. 
Service: Columbia River from Celilo 
to mouth; Willamette River from 
Newberg to mouth. 

Shepard Towing Co., St. Helens. 
Service: Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers and tributaries. 


Wilbur J. Smith, P.O. Box 97, Rainier. 
Service: Columbia River, Willamette 
River, tributaries, and Pacific Ocean. 

Tidewater-Shaver Barge Lines, 2609 
N.E. Marine Drive, Portland 11. 
Service: Portland to Oregon City, Ore., 
on the Willamette River; Portland to 
Pasco and Kennewick, Wash., and As- 
toria, Ore., to Ilwaco, Wash., on the 
Columbia River, and mouth of Snake 
River to East Pasco, Wash., on the 
Snake River. 

West Coast Steamship Co., 601 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Portland 4. 

Service: Intercoastal. 

Western Transportation Co., 550 N.W. 
Front Ave., Portland 9. 

Service: Columbia River and tribu- 
taries. . 

Westport Towboat Co., Inc., Foot of 

14th St., Astoria. 
Service: Between mouth of Columbia 
River and Milwaukie, Oreg., on Willa- 
mette River, to Westport, on Westport 
Slough. 

Willamette Tug & Barge Co., Foot of 
North Portsmouth Ave., Portland 3. 
Service: Columbia River and tribu- 
taries. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 4; publicly owned, 5; federal 
projects, 6. 


Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 





2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 2,603,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION (KW): (F3) 1961—55,000. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—6,790,000,000 KWH; $47,- 
997,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: (F2) 
5,980. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 2,209,000; 
Utilities, 2,190,000; industrial, 20,000. 
Undeveloped—6, 128,000. 


7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: (F5) Natural gas, 2; com- 
bined gas, 1; liquid petroleum gas, 4. 
Number of communities in state served 
through mains: 110. 


8. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 12,000. 

(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 236.4 millions of 
therms. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

Eugene—le, 2g 
Portland—3e, 4e, 2g 
Salem—4e, 2g 


UTILITIES 


1. Eugene Water and Elec. Bd. 
500 E. Fourth Ave., Eugene 


2. Northwest Natural Gas Co. 
Public Service Bldg., Portland 4. 
(Continued on page 302) 















































TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES Yo OF 
MO.-DAY POSS 
Sunrise 7 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset ‘ 2 Temperature 
; cy 
STATION (es: ae § E £ e : & .. 32 
: > > 2 = : = ee a 
Sie 248.2 ae $ ¢ $3 2/238 
“Gt Be 2S ae ae =i ee Be * 
i ae ae ee a ee ee = er Ble Sle ee Izs¢§ 
3s > > > > $ ec = z s 4 ° 3 see 4 . 3 =. z = -— 
ts 2 ¢ -2 at ae &t ae. z . B42 £18 ere Zi ae ee Se ae 
a 6 a 6 6 < x= &:38 6 < = 46]/5 3/5 S155 Sieh FIP an 
Astoria 8 44.0 36.1 66.7 54.8 51 13.2 1.07 75.9 2.9 42 8 75 .. .. 54 241 195 2 38 1 40 0 
Baker (U) ’52 3446 32.3 15.9 84.2 51.0 46 13 33 10.0 11.3 40.4 {81 768 41 83 122 136 103 45 3 15 156 6 
Burns (U) 4140 35.5 12.2 87.3 52.2 46 14 2S 10.2 15.6 478 73 33 .. .. 119 148 17 7 20182 6 
Eugene 361 44.8 31.6 82.4 50.7 52 6.0 .26 37.5 5.7 7.8 87 55 . we me Mm 3.83 NM S* 
Meacham 4050 32.0 17.7 77.3 49.0 43 43 A6 33.2 34.0 156.5 80 42 -- 88 205 154 47 28 171 5 
Medford 1312 44.6 29.8 88.8 54.7 54 3.1 .17 18.1 42 7.9 88 45 -- 118 166 100 3 45 47 79 * 
Pendleton 1492 36.9 24.2 89.0 59.9 52 coce cove 16 1.26 123.9 89 185 78 35 -- «+. 104 166 100 7 27 31 3 
Portland (U) 30 44.2 34.7 79.2 57.8 54 cons coos Ch 42 09 £3 BI a CO. 2 028 nh es wm 3 SS & Be 6 
P 21 43.3 31.5 79.2 55.3 53 11-26 2-28 6.1 .42 35.2 oe -. 82 63 19 65 67 230 ws 23. «(twit 
Roseburg (U) ’52 479 47.5 34.5 83.4 54.3 54 coon nece 49 20 365 31 C6 ST St c c c e 13 1060"™ * 
Roseburg 505 47.1 31.8 83.2 51.2 53 49 .20 305 45 7.8 85 55 24 79 104 143 136 3 56 18 61 0 
em ; 195 44.8 31.9 83.2 52.2 53 7.1 32 398 3.8 64 84 54 -. of 2 203 130 2 38 16 7 
Sexton Summit (R) 3836 41.6 30.0 76.4 50.0 48 4.7 .29 30.9 26.8 101.6 85 62 -. 119 177 135 32 170 111 0 
Troutdale '52 29 42.2 31.4 80.0 53.1 52 cose cscs 73 3 429 89 14.8 80 6 oe: om JO, ae 26 13 52 0 
U: Urban site. R: Rural site. c: Airport and City combined. tAi data. *Less than }4. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 














































Pacific States—OREGON 





where the market is growing 


...and living is FUN 





INDUSTRY IS DIVERSIFIED. Oregon's major 
industries include wood products, food 
processing, metal products, pulp and paper, 
chemicals, electronics, textile and apparel 
products, providing a healthy balance to 
the economy. 


INDUSTRIAL SITES ARE PLENTIFUL. Ore- 
gon’s a young State — just 101 years old 
with plenty of room to grow. Choice in- 
dustrial sites with deep water are available 
to heavy industry, plus thousands of acres 
of planned industrial sites throughout the 
State. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES ARE OUT- 
STANDING. Portland, Oregon's principal 
city and the major fresh water port on the 
Pacific Coast, is an inland port for 54 
steamship lines. The city is served by five 


Oregon offers the advantages of 
mild climate, a growing market, 
productive labor supply, and scenic 
and recreation advantages second 
to none. Here is an exhilarating 
State in which to work and live. 


transcontinental railroads and by more than 
BO truck lines. Nine airlines operating from 
the Portland International Airport serve 
the entire United States, Canada, Mexico 
and the Orient. Intra-state transportation 
facilities, including train, bus, truck and 
air, are excellent. 


NATURE HAS MADE PORTLAND AN IDEAL 
DISTRIBUTION CENTER. Portland's strategic 
location at the confluence of the Willam- 
ette and Columbia rivers makes it the 
natural distribution center for the 13 West- 
ern States, Western Canada and the Orient. 


Mild climate, growing market, labor 
supply, a strong and growing economy, 
available industrial sites, good transpor- 
tation and a natural distribution center 
—all these and an abundance of low-cost 
hydroelectricity to serve new industries. 


Send for our FREE 


color brochure “Industrial Location Factors” 
—attention Mr. A.N. Hoss—and study 
some of the details for yourself. 


4 


PORTLAND GENERAL 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


621 S. W. Alder, Portland 5, Oregon 


8 
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missing 
pieces. . 


eo 


ee 


get the complete picture of 


Portland, Oregon 






industrial sites 
and buildings ... 
packaged deals 


Bullier & Bullier furnishes you a 
complete inventory of all available Port- 
land area industrial lands, buildings and 
facilities, carefully matched to your 
specific needs. Personal, professional 


attention—as complete as you wish—is 
available from the moment your plane 
lands until you have seen all that Port- 
land offers. Save your time by alerting us 
to the nature of your requirements 
before your trip to the Northwest. 
Confidences fully respected. 





industrial and 
commercial real estate 
since 1924 


309 S. W. Sixth Ave., Portland 4, Oregon 
CApitol 3-3126 


FIRM AFFILIATE 
Society of Industrial Realtors 


Richard H. Lucke, S.1.R. 
Albert R. Bullier, S.I.R. 












PLANT LOCATION 


(Cont.) 12 


3. Pacific Power and Light Co. 
920 S.W. Sixth Ave., Portland 


4. Portland General Electric Co. 
621 S.W. Alder St., Portland 5 


OTHER MAJOR UTILITIES SERV. 
ING STATE: (F7) 

California—Oregon Power Co.—(e) 
216 W. Main St., Medford 

Idaho Power Co.—(e) 

1220 Idaho St., Boise, Idaho 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 


Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 


Yield Percentage 
Initial Taxes $ 52,640 -030 
Franchise Tax 635,648 358 
Corporation 
Excise Tax 16,285,868 9.186 
Personal Income 
ax 77,107,784 43.493 
Property Tax Locally Allocated 
Hotel Occupancy Tax 
Alcoholic Beverage 
Tax 2,247,947 1.268 
Gasoline Tax 36,355,331 20.506 
Fuel Use Tax 226,774 -128 
Motor Vehicles Fees 14,099,097 7.953 
Motor Carriers Tax 12,175,414 6.868 
Public Utilities Tax 253,407 -143 
Insurance Tax 5,170,362 2.916 
Inheritance Tax 3,888,512 2.193 
ift Tax 163,161 .092 
Unemployment 
Compensation Tax 32,314,003 
Total $177,288,610* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
11; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—42. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $2,134.2;- DEPOSITS, $1,- 
916.7. (H1) 


Oregon is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 12. (H2) State-wide branch bank- 
ing. (H3) 


10 communities in state have locally 
financed Industrial Development Organi- 
zations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ORE- 
GON, 400 S. W. Sixth Ave., Portland, C. 
B. Stephenson, Pres., (000’s) Capital $20,- 
100, Surplus $30,050, Deposits $832,677. 





THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
BANK OF PORTLAND, Broadway and 
Sixth at Stark, Portland 8, E. C. Sam- 
mons, Pres., (000’s) Capital $23,000, Sur- 
plus $23,000, Deposits $781,623. 


Other principal U.S. commercial 
banks in state based on total re- 
sources, 6-30-59: (HI) 


BANK OF CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, 530 S.W. Sixth Ave., 
Portland 8. (See Calif., page 295) 


PORTLAND TRUST BANK, 319 S. W. 
Washington St., Portland 7, C. F. Adams, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,000, Surplus 
$550, Deposits $27,876. 


DOUGLAS COUNTY STATE BANK, 


Roseburg, W. E. Garrison, Pres., Capital 
$250, Surplus $800, Deposits $24,576. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





1957. 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Chromium (gr. wgt.). 7,900 $675 
Clays (thous.)...... 240 266 
Copper (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.). 23 14 
Gem stones. ....... ¢ 200 
Gold (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.) 
(troy ome.)........ 3,381 118 
Iron ore (usable) 
(thous. long tons). * 
Lead (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.). 5 1 
Mercury (76-lb. 
Re 3,993 986 
Nicke! (content of 
ore & concentrate). 12,276 * 


Pumice (thous.)..... 123 294 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 12,843 13,481 
Silver (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.) 

(thous. troy ozs.).. 16 Ty 
Stone (thous.)...... 10,311 11,405 
Value of items that cannot be 

disclosed: Carbon dioxide, 
cement, diatomite, iron oxide 
pigments, lime, tungsten 
concentrate, uranium ore, and 
values indicated by footnote* 15,954 


Tate ook ok ood os vb 42,480 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (12) 

Total forest land, 1953, 30,261,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
volume, 1953—total 433,809, softwood 
424,721, hardwood 9,088; Net Annual 
Growth, 1952—total 3,560, softwood 
3,481, hardwood 79; Net Annual Cut, 
1952—total 9,808, softwood 9,791, hard- 
wood 17. Growing stock in millions of 
cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 80,973, 
softwood 78,298, hardwood 2,675; Net 
Annual Growth, 1952—total 686, soft- 
wood 658, hardwood 28; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 1,609, softwood 1,606, 
hardwood 3. 

Wood pulp Production in thousands of 
tons of 2,000 pounds, 1958—970. : 
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H. Dewayne Kreager, Director, State of Washington Department of Com- 
merce and Economic Development, General Administration Building, 


Olympia, Washington. 


STATE LAND AREA (20th) 66,786 Sq. Mi. 





CHELAN 


+ KITTITAS 






c Lew) 
“| cowurrz 


SKAMANIA 








PENO 
lOmence 
OKANOGAN 


FERRY 
STEVENS 











Note—Shaded counties are those having a population 
per square mile of 50 or more. (Census of 1950) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


The Cascade mountain range running north from the 
Columbia River to the Canadian border divides Washington 
into its east and west regions. To the east of the Cascades 
and bounded on the north by the Okanogan highlands lie 
The center portion of these 
plains, the Great Bend region, is the driest part of the state. 


the Columbia River plains. 


PERSONAL INCOME 


1. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA PER- 


SONAL INCOME BY STATE, 1947- 
1957 (dollars) (B1) 
Percent 
Increase 
1957 1947 1947-1957 
United States 2,027 1,316 54.0 
Washington 2,128 1,497 42.2 


2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY BROAD IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOURCES, 1955 (B2) 


Private 
Farm Government Non-Farm 
United States 4.7 16.8 78.5 
Washington 5.6 22.6 71.8 


3. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF 
INCOME, 1955 (B2) 


Wages 
& Proprietors’ Property 
Salaries Income Income 
United States 68.5 12.9 12.3 
Washington 67.8 13.8 11.5 


4. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY IN- 
DUSTRY OF CIVILIAN INCOME RE- 
CEIVED BY PERSONS FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION IN CURRENT PRO- 
DUCTION—1957 (B3) 


U.S. Washington 
PN aint bees jem 5.2 6.7 
Contract Construction . 6.7 7.4 
Manufacturing. . Soe Ff 26.2 
Wholesale & Retail 
WOU Na Cas ues wavs 19.4 20.4 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (23rd) 2,378,963 
(1959 est. 2,809,400) 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


(1) Bellingham 34,112 (36.9) 
(2) Bremerton 27,678 (29.1) 
(3) Everett 33,849 (35.1) 

(4) Seattle 467,591 (586.8) 

(5) Spokane 161,721 (191.2) 
(6) Tacoma 143,673 (159.5) 
(7) Vancouver 41,664 (42.1) 
(9) Walla Walla 24,102 (25.8) 
(8) Yakima 38,486 (47.0) 


Toward the southeast the plains are interrupted by the Blue 


Finance, Insurance & 


Real Estate.......... 4.7 
Transportation......... 5.4 
GAGE geier RoR e aay 11.8 
Government........... 10.8 


5. INDUSTRIAL SOURCES OF IN- 
COME RECEIVED FOR PARTICIPA- 
1955 (mil- 


TION IN PRODUCTION, 
lions of dollars) (B2) 


U.S. Washington 


Mountains. 


—_ 
PPP > 
PORN 


Pe oes ci oceans s 14,408 289 
Contract Construction. 15,677 308 
Manufacturing......... 76,984 1,018 
Wholesale & Retail 

SNAG Gea tena 6 49,389 861 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate.......... 10,608 187 


West of the Cascades lies the Puget Sound 
basin, and between the basin and the ocean rises the Coast 
mountain range. This range increases in height and rugged- 
ness toward the northwest, forming the Olympic Mountains. 
The Puget Sound basin is bounded on the north by Puget 
Sound leading to the Pacific Ocean. 


Transportation......... 13,559 266 
Garvie. 66 553>. 6 ik 27,639 428 
Government........... 25,825 594 


6. PERCENT CHANGES IN _INDI- 
VIDUALS’ EARNINGS IN PRIVATE 
NONFARM INDUSTRIES FOR 


STATE, 1947 to 1957 (B3) 
U.S. Washington 

Contract Construction... 136 108 
Manufacturing.......... 93 112 
Wholesale & Retail 

Pees eee ee a se 67 53 
Finance, Insurance & 

Real Estate........... 146 118 
Transportation.......... 56 51 
GONE o's ss eae ew an 93 69 


LABOR and MANUFACTURING (For explanatory notes, see pg. 19) 


1. GENERAL STATISTICS FOR STATE BY MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUPS—1957 (C1) 



































° Value added 
All Production 
. by manufacture 
employees workers 1,000 
Payrolls Man-hours | Wages : 
Number ($1,000) Number (1,000) ($1,000) Unadjusted 

WASHINGTON, TOTAL....... 226,962 1,148,490 169,170 322,192 763,084 2,079,252 
Food & kindred products.......... 26,945 123,425 18,738 36,576 73,806 242,620 
Apparel & related products........ 3,513 10,336 3,000 5,320 7,442 17,41 
Lumber & wood products......... 49,159 213,190 45,274 82,381 186,805 312,363 
Furniture & fixtures.............. 3,162 12,450 2,683 4,544 9,247 21,808 
Pulp, paper & products............ 17,285 93,845 14,657 29,661 73,798 265, 
Printing & paees->- 8,174 41,615 4,405 7,728 23,928 69,316 
Chemicals & products. . Sa 73,055 6,919 13,808 39,146 137,017 
Stone, clay & Products. Wd bach ,807 12,434 2,139 3,832 9, 21,723 
Primary m industries. . 14,245 78,844 11,847 23,312 62,474 214,039 
Fabricated metal products......... 6,375 32,985 4,834 9,840 23,375 59,973 
Machinery, Y, eases electrical....... 5,856 31,054 4,338 8,120 1,03: 47,338 
Electrical machinery. . SR 6 3,004 475 844 1, 5,16 
Transportation equipment. Lao g 70,233 386,222 45,422 87,963 214,397 603,93 
Administrative & auxiliary........ 1,817 12,026 wee Ht, oan’ ay 
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(Cont.) 


2. GROSS HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN 
MANUFACTURING, FOR STATE 
AND SELECTED AREAS—1959 
(C2) 

Average Weekly Earnings 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


WASHINGTON $100.35 $101.12 $96.92 


Seattle 97.89 99.40 95.94 
Spokane 110.84 104.27 103.23 
Tacoma 100.23 100.35 98.06 


Average Weekly Hours 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
WASHINGTON 39.2 39.5 39.4 


Seattle 39.0 39.6 39.0 
Spokane 40.9 39.2 39.4 
Tacoma 38.7 39.2 39.7 
Average Hourly Earnings 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 


1959 1959 1958 


WASHINGTON $2.56 $2.56 $2.46 
Seattle 2.51 2.51 2.46 
Spokane 2.71 2.66 2.62 
Tacoma 2.59 2.56 2.47 


3. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS—- 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 

Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 
WASHINGTON 813.8 809.8 809.4 


Seattle 336.3 337.8 338.0 
Spokane 77.6 76.4 74.2 
Tacoma 73.9 74.9 74.1 


4. WAGE AND SALARIED EMPLOY- 
EES IN MANUFACTURING FOR 
STATE AND SELECTED AREAS— 
1959 (Thousands) (C2) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1959 1959 1958 


WASHINGTON 224.4 228.4 230.9 


Seattle 104.5 108.8 113.5 
Spokane 14.2 14.6 13.1 
Tacoma 16.2 17.3 16.3 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF MAJOR LA- 
BOR MARKET AREAS ACCORD- 
ING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUP- 
PLY—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
GROUP C* 
Seattle No Change No Change 
Spokane 4 - 
Tacoma ? . 


*SEE PAGE 21 FOR AREA CLASSIFICATION 
CRITERIA 


6. SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LABOR SURPLUS—1959 (C3) 


July, 1959 Sept., 1959 Nov., 1959 
Aberdeen Aberdeen No Change 
Anacortes Anacortes “ 
Bellingham Bellingham 4 
Bremerton Bremerton 4 
Everett Port Angeles ° 
Olympia 


Port Angeles 


AVERAGE WEEKLY STATE IN- 
SURED UNEMPLOYMENT—1959 
(C3) 


sa 


1959 
April, June, Sept., Sept., Rate (%) 
29,501 17,010 26,695 4.5 
1958 


Annual Average—43,572 Rate (%) 7.4 
U. S. Rate (%) 6.4) 
1957 


Annual Average—31,987 Rate (%) 5.4 
U. S. Rate (%) 3.6) 


PLANT LOCATION 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. MANUFACTURERS’ EXPENDI- 
TURES IN STATE FOR NEW PLANT 
AND NEW EQUIPMENT—1957 (thou- 
sands of dollars) (D1) 


Total New New Structures & New Machinery 
Expenditures Additions to Piant and Equipment 
236,553 87,135 149,418 


2. 1954—- MANUFACTURING EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR STATE 
(D1) 


Value 
7 added by 
Major industry —— 
Group nad justed 
All employees “Gt, 000) 
stale cenicaee? 194,171 1,549,060 
Food & kindred prods. 27,192 219,645 
Apparel & related 
IS £25 clara en alae 3,694 19,330 
Lumber & wood prods. 47,529 319,660 
Furniture & fixtures. 2,987 17,712 
Pulp, paper & prods. 15,839 221,281 
Printing & publishing 7,457 56,765 
Chemicals & prods... 11,069 118,107 
Stone, clay & glass 
I dis aha sidcx 5:4 3,331 26,713 
Primary metal 
industries........ 12,567 161,379 
Fabricated metal 
ae A ae 5,494 44,776 
Machinery, except 
electrical......... 5,443 39,063 
Electrical machy.... 823 5,741 
Transportation equipt. 42,986 258,463 


Administrative & 
Se 1,817 


1957-—For comparable statistics sce 
table No. 1 in “LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING.” 











AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL MEMBERS IN STATE (D2) 


WASHINGTON 

Camus 

FRED H. WEAKLEY, Manager, Port of 
Camas- Washougal, P. O. Box 1017. 
Everett 

KENNETH F. SCHILATY, er, Snste- 
mish County Ind. Bureau, P . Box 111 

Kennewick 


JOHN F. a Monson. Port of Ken- 
newick, P. O. 


Olympia 

SAM BODDY, JR., Assistant Director, State 
Dept. of Commerce & posmouns Dev 
General Administration Buil 

A. W. BURC ustrial onomist, 

Washington State “Industry Utiliz. Com’n., 

P. Box 705. 


oO. 

CHARLES J. CROCKER, Ind. Analyst, Dept. 
of Commerce & weom. Dev., General Ad- 
ministration Bl 

WILLIAM H. S 


. JR., Ind. Dev. Dee., -.. 
Loveless Properties, 910 Sleater Kinney Rd 


Pasco 
DEL C. ISAACSON, Manager, Port of Pasco, 
P. O. Box 704. 


Seattle 


DENNEY GIVENS, Managing Director, 
Seattle gees Industrial Council, 215 Co- 
lumbia St. 

STEWART G. NEEL, Area Development 
Manager, Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
ARTHUR F. TURNER, Area Development 
Mgr., City of Seattle, Dept. of Lighting, 

1015—3rd Ave. 


South Bend 


BENJAMIN F. SPOOR, Sec., Chamber of 
Commerce of S. Bend, 116 Water St. 


Spokane 
ALBERT GRUBER, Economic Dev. me. 
The yy ag Water Power Co., 


HAMILTON -O OWEN, Indus. Mgr., Spokane 
aged of Commerce, 1020 W. Riverside 


DON “W. WALTERS, Mng. Engr., Inland 
Empire Industrial Research, a 345 Pey- 
ton Bidg. 

Tacoma 


M. E. ANDERSON, Manager, Port of Ta- 
coma =. or District, Port of Tacoma, 
P. O. 

OLIVER “CARS (scl Inteatziel —. Tacoma 
Chamber o mmerce, Box 

MICH HAEL A. RIVISTO, 3317 N. 28th St. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 
(Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate transportation agencies listed below 
that serve that city.) 


Bellingham 1, 2, 3, 10 

Bremerton 3 

Everett 1, 2, 3 

Seattle 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 , 6, 10 to 19 incl. 

Spokane 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, 15 

Tacoma 1, 2, 3, 6 (For airlines, see 
Seattle, Wash.) 

Vancouver 2, 3, 6, 8 (For airlines, see 
Portland, Ore.) 

Walla Walla 3, 6, 10, 12 

Yakima 3, 6, 9, 12, 15 


RAILROADS (E1) 

1. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific R.R., Union Station, Chicago 

2. Great Northern Ry., 175 E. 4th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

3. Northern Pacific Ry., 176 E. 5th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

4. Canadian Pacific Ry., Montreal 3, 
Quebec, Canada 

5. Pacific Coast R.R., 404 Union St., 
Seattle 1. 

6. Union Pacific R.R., 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 

7. Spokane International R.R., Box 
2147, Spokane 10. 

8. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry., 
P.O. Box 571, Portland 7, Ore. 

9. Yakima Valley Transportation Co., 
Pittock Block, Portland 5, Ore. 


AIRLINES (E2) 


10. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 
11. Flying Tiger Line, Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 
12. West Coast Airlines, Boeing Field, 
Georgetown Station, Seattle 8. 
13. Air Taxi: 
Galvin Flying Service, Boeing Field, 
Seattle. 
Mamer-Shreck Air Transport, Felts 
Field, Spokane. 
14. Alaska Airlines, Inc., 2320 Sixth 
Ave., Seattle 1. 
15. Northwest Orient Airlines, 1885 
University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
16. Pacific Northern Airlines, 1223-4th 
Ave., Seattle. 
17. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. 
18. Trans-Canada Air Lines, 1307 4th 
Ave., Seattle. 
(Continued on page 306) 
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Pacific States—WASHINGTON 





General Petroleum Refinery at Ferndale 


What’s an Oil Refinery Doing in Washington State? 


Not surprising at all. There are four new refineries, 
not just one, in Washington State. They were built 
at a cost of $200,000,000 to serve the second largest 
market in the 11 Western states. 

That’s right. Washington is now the second 
largest and most important state west of the Great 
Plains—in population, buying power, capital invest- 
ment and value of product output. 

Gone are the days when Washington earned its 
economic fame only from wood, water, fish and 
farm products. Today new industries and new pay- 
rolls are springing upon the horizon. We’re making 
electronic controls, steel, textiles, chemicals, 
plastics, metal containers, small boats, and a host 
of new consumer products. 

The boom is on in Washington State and the 
reasons are obvious. We have the cheapest hydro- 
electric power in the nation. We’re piping natural 
gas in from Canada. No other state is endowed 
with such an abundant, fresh supply of cold, clear 
water. We’re rich in all types of natural resources. 
And we have a young, healthy labor force—fifteen 
percent more productive than the national average 
—eager to live and to work in this Pacific North- 
west wonderland. 


Our transportation system offers a wide choice. 
By rail, air, highway, or ship, we can distribute 
your products quickly, efficiently, to the entire 
West Coast, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Far East. 
The great inland water harbors of the Columbia 
River, reaching 300 miles into the heart of Eastern 
Washington, is second only to the Great Lakes— 
St. Lawrence waterway. 

Come west to Washington with your business. 
You know the living’s great and this state wants 
you, needs you, and is willing to fight for you. 


ASKA- 
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For further information write: WASHINGTON STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


General Administration Building, Olympia, Washington 
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ORGANIZED DISTRICTS 
DEFINED 


An “organized” or “plan- 
ned” industrial district is a 
tract of land which is sub- 
divided and developed accord- 
ing to a comprehensive plan 
for the use of a community of 
industries, with streets, rail 
lead tracks, and utilities in- 
stalled before sites are sold to 
prospective occupants. 

The comprehensive plan 
must provide for adequate 
control of the area and build- 
ings through restrictions and 
zoning with a view to protect- 
ing the investments of both 
developers of the district and 
industries occupying the im- 
proved sites. 

These districts exemplify 
the highest degree of planning 
and organization, and most of 
them offer a full range of 
services and facilities, such as 
design and construction of in- 
dustrial buildings, financial 
assistance, public warehous- 
ing, banking, fire and police 
protection, and clubrooms and 
restaurants. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRICTS 


The establishment of or- 
ganized industrial districts is 
not a new idea in the United 
States, as a few date back be- 
fore 1900. The New York 
Dock Co., although perhaps 
not an organized district ac- 
cording to our modern defini- 
tion of the term, was never- 
theless organized on a planned 
basis in 1830. Among the 
early ones, Clearing Industrial 
District began operations in 
Chicago in 1899; North Kan- 
sas City Industrial District, in 
1900; Industry City, a part of 
Bush Terminal in New York, 
and Central Manufacturing 
District of Chicago, in 1905. 

The organized district ap- 
proach to industrial develop- 
ment has come into real prom- 
inence in the United States 
only since 1940, as_ three- 
fourths of all districts in exist- 
ence today have been estab- 
lished since that date. 








PLANT LOCATION 


(Cont.) 


19. Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
Drive (P.O. Box 45,005 Airport 
Station), Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


MOTOR CARRIERS (E3) 


There are 12 Class I and 48 Class Il 
motor carriers of property and pass- 
engers with principal offices in the state. 


HIGHWAY DISTANCES IN MILES 
from Seattle to: 


Chicago, Ill.—2,121 

New Orleans, La.—2,727 
New York, N. Y.—2,953 
San Francisco, Calif.—862 


MOTOR CARRIERS—SIZE AND 
WEIGHT LIMITATIONS: (E4) 
(Exceptions and qualifications to the fol- 
lowing data may apply.) 
Height: 12 feet, 6 inches. 
Width: 96 inches. 
Length—Single vehicle: 35 feet. 
Semitrailer: 40 feet. 
Combination: 60 feet. 
Permissible combination: Truck-trailer; 
tractor-semitrailer, 
Weight— 
Axle: 18,000 pounds. 
1-axle semitrailer: 18,000 pounds. 
2-axle truck or tractor: 28,000 
pounds. 
2-axle semitrailer or pole trailer: 
32,000 pounds. 
2-axle trailer: 36,000 pounds. 
3-or-more-axle vehicle: 36,000 
pounds. 
Tandem axles: 32,000 pounds. 
Per inch of tire width: 500 pounds. 


WATER CARRIERS (E5) 


Alaska Freight Lines, Inc., P.O. Box 
3365, Seattle 14. 

Service: Between Portland, Ore., Se- 
attle, Wash., and Gulf Coast ports. 
Allman-Hubble Tug Boat Co., Hoquiam. 

Service: Grays harbor. 

American Tug Boat Co., Pier 2, Everett. 
Service: Puget Sound and adjacent in- 
land waters, and southeastern Alaska. 

Atlas Tug Service, 1820 Louisiana St., 
Longview. 

Service: Columbia River and tribu- 
taries. 


Black Ball Transport, Inc., ‘Pier 53, 
Seattle 4. 
Service: Seattle, Port Townsend, and 
Port Angeles, Wash. 

Foss Launch & Tug Co., 660 W. Ewing 
St., Seattle. 
Service: Puget Sound and adjacent in- 
land waters and continental U.S. coast- 
al ports and possessions. 

Harbor Towing Co., 509 Fort Bldg., 
Vancouver. 
Service: Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers. 

Inland Navigation Co., P.O. Box 831, 
Vancouver. 
Service: Portland to the Dalles, Atta- 
lia, Wash., Umatilla, Ore., Pasco, 
Wash., and Pacific Coast by arrange- 
ment. 


Olson Tug Boat Co., Inc., 1051 E 
Eleventh St., Tacoma. 

Service: Puget Sound ports. 

Olympia Towing Co., Box 836, Olympia. 
Service: Puget Sound ports. 

Olympic Griffiths Lines, Inc., Pier 28. 
Seattle. 

Service: Pacific coastwise. 

Pioneer Towing Co., 5055 E. Marginal 
Way, Seattle. 

Service: Puget Sound and adjacent in- 
land waters. 

Puget Sound Freight Lines, Inc., Pier 62, 
Seattle 1. 

Service: Puget Sound and adjacent in- 
land water ports. 

Puget Sound Tug and Barge Co., Pier 58, 
Seattle. 

Service: Puget Sound, Pacific Coast. 
and Alaska. 

Skagit River Navigation & Trading Co., 

Pier 66, Seattle. 
Service: Seattle and Tacoma to Mt. 
Vernon, on Skagit River, La Conner, 
on Swinomish Slough, Anacortes, and 
Everett. 

C. T. Smith & Son, Inc., Stevenson. 
Service: Columbia River, Stevenson, to 
Rainier, Ore., and Willamette River as 
far as Oregon City, Oreg. 

Delta V. Smyth Tug and Barge Co., P.O. 
Box 364, Olympia. 

Service: Puget Sound ports. 

Stevenson Towboat Co., Stevenson. 
Service: Columbia River between Ste- 
venson and Alderdale. 

Upper Columbia River Towing Co., P.O. 

Box 831, Vancouver. 
Service: Portland on the Willamette 
River to Pasco, Wash., and way points 
on the Columbia River, and Pacific 
Coast by arrangement. 


POWER and FUEL 


1. ELECTRIC UTILITIES (CLASS A 
AND B) IN STATE, 1957: (F1) Private- 
ly owned, 2; publicly owned, 22; feder- 
al projects, 7. 


2. TOTAL INSTALLED GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES IN STATE, December 31, 
1958: (F2) 5,597,000 KW. 


3. GENERATING CAPACITY OF 
NEW PLANTS OR UNITS PRO- 
GRAMMED OR UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION, 1959-1962 (KW): (F3) 1959— 
671,000; 1960—1,491,500; 1961—676,- 
600; 1962—304,950. Total—3,144,050. 


4. ENERGY SALES AND REVENUES 
—TOTAL ELECTRIC UTILITY IN- 
DUSTRY, 1958: (F2) Commercial and 
Industrial—14,408,000,000 KWH; $75,- 
029,000. 


5. CIRCUIT MILES OF OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC LINE OF 22,000 VOLTS 
AND ABOVE IN SERVICE, 1957: 
(F2) 9,988. 


6. WATER POWER, 1957 (KW): (F4) 
Developed—Total capacity, 4,689,000; 
Utilities, 4,661,000; industrial, 27,000. 
Undeveloped—18,487,000. 














7. NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958; (F5) Natural gas, 8; li- 
quid petroleum gas, 2. Number of com- 
munities in state served through mains: 
68. 


8. (a) COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS CUSTOMERS OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 17,000. 


(b) TOTAL GAS SALES OF UTILI- 
TIES, 1958: (F6) 568.9 millions of 
therms. 


9. FUEL PRODUCTION, 1957: (F4) 
Bituminous coal and _ lignite—360,000 
short tons. 


ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES SERVING 
CITIES OVER 25,000: (F5, F7) 
Numbers following name of city desig- 
nate utilities serving that city—‘“eg” 
(electric and gas); “e” (electric); “g” (gas). 

Bellingham—le, 2g 
Bremerton—le, 2g 
Everett—3e, 4g 
Seattle—Se, 4g 
Spokane—6eg 
Tacoma—7e, 4g 
Vancouver—8e, 9g 
Walla Walla—10e, 2g 
Yakima—10e, 2g 


UTILITIES 
1. Puget Sound Power and Light Co. 
Bellevue 


2. Cascade Nat. Gas Corp. 
222 Fairview Ave. N., Seattle 9 


3. P. U. D. No. 1, Snohomish County 
2320 California St., Everett 


4. Washington Nat. Gas Co. 
1507 Fourth Ave., Seattle 11 


5. Seattle Dept. of Lighting 
1015 Third Ave., Seattle 4 


6. Washington Water Pwr. Co. 
1411 E. Mission, Spokane 


7. Tacoma Dept. of Pub. Utilities 
3628 S. 35th St., Tacoma 2 


8. P. U. D. No. 1, Clark County 
1200 Fort Vancouver Way, Van- 
couver 


9. Northwest Nat. Gas Co. 
Public Service Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


10. Pacific Power and Light Co. 
920 Sixth Ave., Portland 4. Ore. 
(Continued on page 308) 
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-annuals, has different editorial 
material in each succeeding edi 
tion. To be specific, this, the 1960 : 
book, has 90% new or thoroughly | 
revised editorial matter—three- | 
fourths of which is 1959 data. 











Pacific States—WASHINGTON 


Your Industry 
Can Compete 
Better in the 
Seattle Area 


In 12 fiery arc furnaces in the 
Seattle area — including the two 
largest in all the West — low cost 
electric power is making tons of high 
quality steel. 


It is one example of how Seattle’s 
low electric rates help industry pro- 
duce better here at lower cost. 


The latest report of the Federal 
Power Commission compares the 
rates: 


A Seattle industry with a 300 KW 
demand and using 60,000 KWH a 
month pays only $572.00. Industry 
elsewhere pays an average of $1,- 
123.00, some as high as $1,486.00. 


An industry with a 1,000 KW de- 
mand and using 200,000 KWH per 
month pays only $1,798.00 in 
Seattle. The national average is 
$3,279.00, the high is $4,322.00. 


This plentiful, low cost power — 
along with an abundance of pure 
water, skilled labor and fine trans- 
portation — make the Seattle area 
a good site for your industry. 


Seattle business, labor and govern- 
ment have joined together in the 
Seattle Area Industrial Council to 
help you in locating here. 


As a first step, we invite you to 
write for information on economic 
factors of the area to Seattle 
City Light, Industrial Development 
Division, 1015 3rd Ave., Seattle 4, 
Washington. 


Come and see Seattle’s facilities . . . 
come and grow with the Seattle 
area. 


2 Inge e oo eee 
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(Cont.} 
TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959. 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes x 291,199 -071 
Franchise Tax 1,026,715 -246 
Property Tax 8,623,417 2.068 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 3,337,447 -802 
Gasoline Tax 58,065,194 13.928 
Motor Vehicle Fees 41,015,560 9.838 


Motor Carrier Fees Included in Motor Vehicles 


Cigarette Tax 14,519,529 3.483 

Sales Tax 173,628,000 41.648 

Use Tax 11,635,000 2.791 
Business & 

Occupation Tax 59,084,000 14.172 
Public Utilities Tax 14,816,984 3.554 
Insurance Tax 7,103,886 1.704 
Inheritance Tax 9,091,303 2.181 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 48,630,417 


Total $416,891,067* 


*Total state tax collections do not include un- 
employment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 
NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
25; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—66. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): 


967.0. (H1) 


CLIMATE (1) 


RE- 
SOURCES, $3,268.5, DEPOSITS, $2,- 


PLANT LOCATION 


Washington is in Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict No. 12. (H2) State-wide brancb 
banking. (H3) 


7 Communities in state have financed 
Indust. Development Organizations. (H4) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 


of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) 
Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located, 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
OF SEATTLE, 2nd Ave. at Spring St., 
Seattle 24, Maxwell Carlson, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $9,000, Surplus $18,000, 
Deposits $511,228. 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK OF 
WASHINGTON, 1414 4th Ave., Seattle 
11, Joshua Green, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $5,000, Surplus $5,000, Deposits 
$202,675. 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
2nd Ave. at Cherry St., Seattle 24, Frank 
E. Jerome, Pres., (000’s) Capital $20,000. 
Surplus $30,000, Deposits $874,885. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK OF SE- 
ATTLE, 900 2nd Ave., Seattle 11, C. F. 
Frankland, Pres., (000’s) Capital $5,500, 
Surplus $5,500, Deposits $135,633. 


OLD NATIONAL BANK, 428 River- 
side, Spokane 1, D. E. Wallace, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $3,750, Surplus $5,750, 
Deposits $140,212. 


NATIONAL BANK OF WASHING- 
TON, 1123 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Good- 
win Chase, Pres. and Chairman of the 
Board, (000’s) Capital $5,525, Surplus 
$5,624, Deposits $169,492. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





1957. 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Abrasive stone: 
Pebbles‘ (grinding) 35° 





I ig. ia sinh chin ° ° 
Cnet. WE one ee oe yee 
Clays (thous.)...... 298 488 
Coal (thous.)....... 360 2,761 
Copper (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.) 1,700 1,023 
Epsomite........... ba 
Gem stones......... Ss 75 
Gold (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.) 
(troy ozs.)........ ° ° 
Gypsum (thous.).... 6 * 
Iron ore (thous. 
long tons)........ q > 
Lead (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.). 12,734 3,642 
ee thats ct nae 39,364 153 
Pumice (thous.)..... " s 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 19,924 16,775 
Silver (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.) 
(thous. troy ozs.).. * ° 
Stone (thous.)...... 8,454 10,600 
Talc & soapstone.... 4,065 24 
Tungsten concentrate 
(60-percent WO; 
a ° 
Zinc (recoverable 
cont. of ores, etc.). 24,000 5,568 
Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: Carbon dioxide, 
cement, diatomite, lime, mag- 
nesite, mercury, olivine, 
petroleum, strontium min- 
erals, uranium ore, and values 
indicated by footnote *... .. 18,950 
Total Washington........... 58,690 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (12) 

Total forest land, 1953, 23,868,000 
acres. Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: 
Net Volume, 1953—total 315,067, soft- 
wood 306,712, hardwood 8,355; Net An- 
nual Growth, 1952—total 2,417, soft- 
wood 2,353, hardwood 64; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 4,462, softwood 4,428, 
hardwood 34. Growing stock in millions 
of cu. ft.: Net Volume, 1953—total 65,- 
221, softwood 62,283, hardwood 2,938; 
Net Annual Growth, 1952—total 641, 
softwood 614, hardwood 27; Net Annual 
Cut, 1952—total 782, softwood 776, 
hardwood 6. 


Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 


















































TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. SHINE NUMBER 
DATES , 4 % OF 
MO.—DAY POSS. 
Sunrise 2 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset ot Temp 
a °° 
STATION Sié E E E ™ wis r e “— 
_ e > > 2 — = o 
i? A oe ae a a 2 = Ss 3 233 
te Ate of os ~|= 3 a2 21.3 
fi 3s = = - mS ine > Ble S]e Sots: Se 
ore Ste 2 hs £ iz ra 5 2 se. 2. ae ‘tos Le a ae 
5 = = = = é = 4 = s € ete ee (see Hy i Fe e 
rr) ae a 6 < a 6 < im he 243 250 sie & F/R SS 
Ellensburg '52 1727 32.6 15.6 84.7 54.3 47 1.4 .14 8.5 13.2 38.5 - 110 156 8114 36 20160 9 
Kelso 52 17 43.6 31.1 75.8 50.2 50 6.7 .67 41.0 103 16.9 84 65 em = SF ae 3% ° 
North Head ’52 194 46.5 38.0 61.2 53.4 50 9.0 .85 54.3 2.7 5.2 80 87 28 49 67 208 #194 .. 44 a @ 
Olympia 190 43.3 30.6 76.3 49.2 50 8.6 .66 45.7 8.7 16.0 87 61 a ce 22 te 8S $s @ ° 
"52 1228 27.8 14.9 87.9 54.2 47 15 .34 11.2 86 29.3 op a” 2 ~~ * OP a a ee teed ee 
Port Angeles ’52 11 43.7 36.5 63.9 51.0 49 oece (ccs, a ae ae ae 9.4 78 79 7 -. 62 219 141 5 40 0 16 («0 
Seattle (U) 14 45.2 36.2 75.1 . 53 Tere as sa Be !hlURG 8.9 80 62 ae @& -te; mae eee. BD ice 1 160 
Seattle (Boeing Field) 14 45.0 33.0 76.2 . 52 11-26 2-23 5.7 .58 34.2 am -. 80 63 on). den tae ri oe me be: alae 
Seattle-Tacoma 386 43.0 31.4 75.0 s 50 cose voce Oe £2 (BS. oe a Oe 6s te aoe ae a 2S Oe ae 
Spokane 2357 30.2 19.6 82.4 y 47 10-12 4-22 2.2 .36 14.9 22.3 60.1 80 39 26 81 89 185 117 20 46 14140 7 
Stampede Pass (R) 3958 27.5 19.8 67.2 ‘ 39 wees «eee 14.6 1.29 93.6 89.1 463.9 92 67 -. «.- 71 235 203 84 253 *190 4 
Tacoma (U) '52 127 44.2 34.4 73.7 J 51 . £2 2 2s BF ta & Se 21 61 73 #185 150 4 30 , ne 
Tatoosh Island (R) 101 44.9 39.0 59.2 . 49 12.0 1.99 75.7 3.8 7.7 89 26 47 SO 225 196 3 61 0 8 0 
Walla Walla (U) 949 37.7 26.3 89.3 ‘ 54 oie Wades ue ae 15.0 83 20.6 75 34 24 122 152 106 7 13 37 66 1 
Yakima 1061 35.9 17.8 89.9 x 50 eres 7.2 11.4 25.9 76 35 34 86 111 165 73 9 20 34 154 6 
U: Urban site. R: Rural site. “Less than }4. Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
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Phil R. Holdsworth, Commissioner, Department of Natural Resources, Alaska Office 
Building, Juneau, Alaska 


ALASKA 


CITIES OVER 5,000 POPULATION (A2, A3) 


Census of 1950, with 1959 estimated popu- 
lation (000’s) in parentheses. Left marginal 
numeral indicates location of city on map. 


STATE LAND AREA (A3) (1st) 571,065 Sq. Mi. 


STATE POPULATION, 1950 (A3) (50th) 128,643 
(1958 est. 167,000) 





(1) Anchorage 11,254 (33.4) 
(2) Fairbanks 5,771 (11.8) 
(3) Juneau 5,956 (7.5) 

(4) Ketchikan 5,305 (8.1) 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


Alaska consists of a compact central 
mass and two straggling appendages. 
The three parts are termed Continental 
Alaska, Aleutian Alaska, and the “Pan- 
handle.” The entire southern coast is 
very precipitous, much indented by deep 
fjords, with only slight stretches of beach 
or plain. Its elevation gradually de- 
creases as one travels west toward the 
Aleutians. The western and northern 
coasts are regular in outline with long 
straight beaches. Alaska has mountains, 
plateaus, and lowlands on a grand scale. 
In a broad way, the larger features of 
topography correspond with those of the 
western states. There is a Pacific Moun- 
tain system, a Central Plateau region, a 
Rocky Mountain system, and a Great 
Plains region. Continental Alaska in the 
interior is essentially a vast plateau. A 
maze of islands of the Alexander archi- 
pelago lies off the Panhandle coast. The 
coast range of the Panhandle attains a 
width of 100 miles, but has no well- 
defined crest line. The Aleutian islands 
sweep 1,200 miles or more west-southwest 
from the end of the Alaska peninsula. 


LABOR and 
MANUFACTURING 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY (K1) 


The principal Alaskan industries are: 
(1) construction (predominately for Fed- 
eral agencies); (2) fishing and fish prod- 
ucts, of which salmon is by far the most 
important; (3) lumbering (sawmills and 
logging); (4) service trades; (5) mining; 
(6) pulp; and (7) transportation. In spite 
of the importance of Federal agencies in 
Alaska, private employment is 4 to 5 
times as large as Government employ- 
ment. 


WAGE DIFFERENTIALS (K1) 

There are pronounced differences be- 
tween Alaskan and the wage rates of the 
other states for both skilled and un- 
skilled workers. Construction carpenters, 
for instance, got from $3.52% to $3.69 
an hour in Alaska in May 1955, com- 
pared with the average union wage scale 
in the other states, of $3.01 on July 1, 
1955. Even greater differences are found 
in the wage scales for construction la- 
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borers, who earned $3.09 in Ketchikan 
and $3.29 in Anchorage, compared with 
the average union scale of the other 
states of $2.04. The differences in wage 
scales between Alaska and principal 
cities in the country are somewhat small- 
er for office occupations, especially those 
with labor shortages, such as stenogra- 
phers. The differentials are smallest in 
some of the skilled crafts, in trade and 
service industries, and in office occupa- 
tions that are not so much affected by 
the defense construction activity. 


SUMMARY OF MANUFACTURES 
(1954) (A3) 


Number of manufacturing  establish- 
ments, 219. Wage earners’ annual aver- 
age income, $3,531. Total wages, $16,- 
546,000. Value added by manufacture, 
$40,235,000. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 2) 


FISHERIES 
The Alaska fisheries still constitute the 


number one resource industry and fur- 
nish the greatest single source of employ- 
ment to Alaskan people outside of 
defense construction. During recent years 
the salmon industry has suffered devastat- 
ing reverses which have seen the number 
of salmon canneries operating in Alaska 
decrease from 108 in 1950 to 77 in 1956. 
Part of this decrease is due to a con- 
solidation of certain operations, but the 
major portion of the reduction in operat- 
ing canneries is due to the decreased 
salmon runs and a sharp reduction in 
the fishing effort. 


TIMBER 

Forests have become the number two 
resource industry, replacing the tradition- 
al role played by the mining industry. 
For the first time in the last two decades, 
Alaska’s vast timber resources are at- 
tracting more than the passing interest 
of pulp and paper manufacturers. 


MINING 

The mining industry during the past two 

years has been able to hold its own. 
(Continued on page 310) 
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(Cont.) 


TOURISM 

Of Alaska’s resources, the two with the 
best chances of immediate development 
are timber and tourism. The tourist in- 
dustry is vital and important—it will 
generate other industry by focusing the 
personal attention of every visitor on the 
possibilities of Alaska. 


PETROLEUM 

Alaska’s third “growth industry” is petro- 
leum. The major petroleum companies 
of the United States are spending literal- 
ly millions of dollars in exploration and 
prospecting programs. 


TRANSPORTATION (43) 


RAILROADS 
Miles of road (1956) 565. 


AIR CARRIERS 
11 certified scheduled. 


AIRPORTS 
Public (1957) 161. 


HIGHWAYS 
System total 3,594 miles. 


POWER AND FUEL ®!) 


NUMBER OF ELECTRIC UTILITIES 
IN STATE BY TYPE, 1958: Private 
companies 5; municipal systems 10; rural 
electrification administration, 8; federal 3. 


NUMBER OF GAS UTILITIES IN 
STATE, 1958: None. 


TOTAL INSTALLED GENERATING 
CAPACITY OF ALL ELECTRIC UTIL- 
ITIES IN STATE (1958): 98,424 kw. 


GENERATING CAPACITY OF NEW 
PLANTS OR UNITS PROGRAMMED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 1959- 
61 (kw): 1959—600; 1960—16,820; 1961 
—320. Total—17,740. 


WATER POWER (1958) (kw): Devel- 
oped—Total capacity 65,970; utilities 
49,490; industrial 16,480. Estimated Un- 
developed—19,000,000 (preliminary sur- 
vey, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
Alaska). 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES SERVING 

ALASKA(F1) 

(Only utilities with 3,000 or more customers 

included) 

ALASKA ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER 
Juneau. 

Customers: 3,150. 

ANCHORAGE PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Anchorage. 

Customers: 8,826. 

CHUGACH ELECTRIC ASSN. 
Anchorage. 

Customers: 10,584. 

FAIRBANKS MUNICIPAL SYSTEM 
Fairbanks. 

Customers: 4,822. 

KETCHIKAN PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Ketchikan. 

Customers: 3,142. 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1958 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 


PLANT LOCATION 


detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 
New York 36—522 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
7; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—10. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $196.4; DEPOSITS, $181.8. 
(H1) 


Alaska is in Federal Reserve District No. 
12. (H2) Banking Code section limiting 
branch banking was repealed in 1959. 
This may result in practice of state-wide 
branch banking being permitted. (H3) 


Four principal U.S. commercial banks 


in state based on total resources, 
6-30-59: (HI) 

Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF AN- 
CHORAGE, 632 Fourth Ave., Anchor- 
age, D. H. Cuddy, Ch. of Bd. and Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $1,000, Surplus $800, De- 
posits $42,685. 


NATIONAL BANK OF ALASKA IN 
ANCHORAGE, 446 Fourth Ave., An- 
chorage, E. E. Rasmuson, Ch. of Bd. and 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $700, Surplus $500, 
Deposits $36,870. 


ALASKA NATIONAL BANK OF 
FAIRBANKS, 313 Lacey St., Fairbanks, 
Leslie Nerland, Pres., (000’s) Capital 
$400, Surplus $400, Deposits $17,312. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, P. O. Box 
1230, Fairbanks, E. F. Stroecker, Pres., 
and Chairman of the Board, (000’s) 
Capital $300, Surplus $300, Deposits 
$20,713. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 


1957. 

Short tons 
(unless 
otherwise 
stated) 





Mineral Value 
(thousands) 
Antimony ore & 

conc. (ant. cont.) . 13. * 
Chromite (gr. wgt.).. 4,297 431 
ee). re 


Coal (thous.)....... 842 7,296 
Copper (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.) 

OU basetee ts bd ° 
Gold (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.) 

lg eee 215,467 7,541 
Lead (recoverable 

cont. of ores, etc.). 9 3 
Mercury 76-Ib. 

ee 5,461 1,349 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 6,096 8,799 


Silver (recoverable 
cont. of ores etc.) 
(thous. troy ozs.).. 29 26 





Stone (thous.)...... 528 1,953 
Tin (content of 
conc.) (long tons).. 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: Gem stones, plati- 
inum-group metals, uranium 
ore, and value indicated by 
S| TEE Ee 1,394 


pO ae er 28,792 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (12) 

Live Saw Timber (1953), coastal Alaska, 
in millions of board feet: Net Volume— 
Total 89,058, softwood 88,951. Net An- 
nual Growth, 1953—128, softwood 127. 
Net Annual Cut, 1952, 86, softwood 86. 


MINERALS (12) 


Value, 1957—$28,792, ranking 42nd 
among the states. Principal minerals in 
order of value: sand and gravel, gold, 
coal, platinum, group metals. 


FISHERIES (12) 


Catch, 1957—371,000,000 pounds, value 
$31,554. 


Pr ce 
= PLANT LOCATION 


J 


“THE PRIMARY SOURCE BOOK” 


SUMMIT 
5 
= 
= 
= 
| 





On July 15, 1897, the steamer 
Excelsior entered her dock at San 
Francisco with a party of miners re- 
turning home from the Yukon Riv- 
er. The dispatches which went to 
the country through the press that 
evening and the following morning 
announced that a large amount of 
gold dust, variously stated at from 
$500,000 to $750,000 had been 
brought down on the Excelsior, and 
gave the details of the discovery and 
partial development the previous 
fall and winter of rich placer gold 
diggings on tributaries of the Klon- 
dike, a small river flowing into the 
Yukon from the eastward at a point 
in Northwest Territory not far from 
the boundary line between Ameri- 
can and British territory. The news 
created some excitement among the 
miners of the West, but attracted no 
great attention in the East. On July 
17, the steamer Portland landed at 
Seattle with some 60 miners from 
the Klondike and bringing gold dust 
to the value of $800,000. This news 
was so skillfully handled by enter- 
prising newspapers that within a 
week thousands of men, many of 
whom had never taken hold of pick 
or shovel with serious intentions in 
their lives, were making prepara- 
tions to go to the new gold fields, 
and by August 1 the most dramatic, 
if not the most extensive, exodus 
since that of 1849 was well under 
way. 
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+ AW Al George Mason, Director, State of Hawaii Dept. of Economic Development, 1124 Miller 
: Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


STATE LAND AREA (47th) 6,407 sq. mi. HONOLULU CO. 
(A3) 


KAUAI 
STATE POPULATION (1950) (45th) 499,794 
(1958 civilian est. 578,000 (A3) MAU 5 a2 KALAWAO CO. 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A3) KAULA ° ga 

Census of 1950, with 1958 estimated population MAUI CO. 

(000’s) in parentheses. 
(1) Hilo 27,198 KAUAI CO. 


(2) Honolulu 248,034 (302.5) MAUI 


PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


Hawaii, geographically a chain of islands near the center of the 
north Pacific Ocean, comprises both volcanic and coral islands. 
The island of Hawaii, which contains two-thirds of the area of the 
group, is roughly triangular in shape with sides of 90, 75, and 60 
mi.; it consists of five volcanic mountains about 20 mi. apart. Maui, 
Molokai, Lanai, Kahoolawe, and Molokini are separated by chan- 
nels only 6 to 10 mi. wide. Oahu was once two immense volcanoes. 
This island, though third in size and fifth in height is important 
agriculturally. It contains the capital and trade center on the lee 
coast of the east end and the land-locked Pearl Harbor at the 
crotch of the ranges. Kauai is roughly circular in form, about 25 
mi. across, and consists of one mountain. Niihau is a sheep ranch 
privately owned. Lehua and Kaula are uninhabited. 


HAWAII CO. 





PERSONAL INCOME 
1957 3) 


Amount $1,098,000,000. 
Per capita $1,821, U. S. $2,027. 
Wage and Salary Disbursements (mil- 
lions of dollars) 
Farms 68, Manufacturing 70. 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 116, Serv- 
ices 69. 
Fed. Govern.; Civilian 119, Military 
81. 
Farm Income 85. 
Gov. Income Disbursements 424. 
Private Non-farm Income 589. 


MARKETS “>?) 


POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 
(1950) 


Per sq. mi. 78. 

Increase 1940-1950, 18.1%. 

Urban 344,869, rural 154,925. 

Male 273,895, female 225,899. 
Median age 24.9. 

Median school years completed 8.7. 


HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS 
(1950) 


Households 112,095. 
Population per household 4.13. 
Occupied dwellings 112,290. 

Owner occupied 37,025. 
With running water, private toilet and 
bath 58.6%. 
Median value (owner occupied) $12,283. 
Median monthly rent $32.34. 


LABOR and 
MANUFACTURING (3) 


Total civilian labor force (1957) 185,115. 


Employment Status (1957) (000’s): 


Employed 168; Male 120, Female 48. 


Unemployed 18; Male 14, Female 4. 


SUMMARY OF MANUFACTURES— 
1954 (A3) 

Establishments 520. 

Wage earners 19,524. 

Wages $50,806,000. 

Value added by manufacture $140,275,- 
000. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION—1958 (A3) 


Sugar cane produced 7,553,000 tons. 
Molasses produced 52,768,000 gals. 


IMPORT AND EXPORT (1958) (A3) 


Merchandise imports $1,932,000. 
Merchandise exports $6,351,000. 


SUMMARY OF UNDERLYING 
TRENDS (K1) 


Several primary trends are evident in 
the expanding integration of Hawaii into 
the mainland markets. These are: (1) 
urbanization, which increasingly centers 
the economic activity of each Island in 
its principal cities; (2) a gradual unifica- 
tion of all Islands into a metropolitan 
area based on inter-island air service cen- 
tering in Honolulu; (3) a continued 
growth of Hawaii as the central Pacific 
port for surface and air transportation; 
(4) a rise in the relative importance of 
tourist trade, stimulated by air transpor- 
tation; (5) the increasing application of 

(Continued on page 312) 


GENERAL STATISTICS BY INDUSTRY GROUP AND INDUSTRY: 1954 (L1) 


ALL EMPLOYEES 


ESTAB- 
INDUSTRY GROUP LISH- 
AND INDUSTRY 


PRODUCTION AND RELATED VALUE 
WORKERS 


ADDED BY 
MANU- 
M Sah MAN. FACTURE 
NUMBER NUMBER PAYROLL NUMBER HOURS WAGES 
($1,000) (1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 


Hawaii, total 520 24,381 
Food & kindred products 250 19,272 
Textile mill products 3 end 
Apparel & related products 56 998 
Lumber & wood products 24 233 
Furniture & fixtures 30 390 
Pulp, paper & products 4 400 
Printing & publishing 53 1,493 
Chemicals & products 22 345 
Petroleum & coal products 3 (D) 
Rubber products 1 (D) 
Leather & leather goods 10 87 
Stone, clay and glass 

products a 85 
Primary metal industries 1 pare 
Fabricated metal products 11 ae 
Machinery (except electrical) 11 284 
T tion equipment 9 86 
Mi us manufactures 19 97 


77,130 19,524 36,114 50,806 140,275 


60,364 15,806 28,921 40,268 105,655 


2,240 896 1,759 1,753 3,518 
701 175 337 484 1,226 
1,374 305 621 910 648 
339 (D) (D) b 
5,682 790 1,456 2,689 9,734 
5 22 440 711 1,900 
(D) (D) (D) (D) 
(D) (D) (D) (D) (D) 
173 162 155 387 
273 75 139 226 578 
1,017 229 421 741 1,459 
32 70 118 154 3 
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(Cont.) 


scientific methods and of mechanization, 
spreading from the basic plantation in- 
dustries into all phases of production in 
the state; (6) increasing per capita pro- 
ductivity, a rising level of wages and 
salaries, and a resultant rise in living 
standards, accompanied by a change 
from Oriental to American modes of 
living; (7) a marked increase in Island 
government employment and services, re- 
sulting in a rising level of taxation; (8) 
an expanding flow of high school and 
university graduates into business life, 
creating an increasingly urgent employ- 
ment problem; and (9) a growing aware- 
ness of the necessity for programs de- 
signed to create new forms of produc- 
tion, employment, and income. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT “)) 


Tourist trade is the most rapidly growing 
segment of the Hawaiian economy today. 
Should this expansion continue at its 
present rate, it is estimated that the in- 
come from tourist trade will exceed that 
for the sugar industry by 1965. In recog- 
nition of its expanding economic status, 
research studies have been undertaken to 
analyze the economic factors affecting 
the tourist trade and to propose meth- 
ods for maintaining it at a high level. 

New agricultural exports in the form 
of flowers and foliage (made possible by 
air freight), papaya, tropical fruit juice 
concentrates, coffee, and fresh pineapple 
are contributing to the growth in the 
dollar volume of minor exports of Ha- 
waii. To effect this expansion, it is es- 
sential that new water conservation and 
irrigation projects be carried forward. 
This is being accomplished by the “Ha- 
waii Irrigation Authority” established in 
1953. In addition, byproducts from the 
wastes of the sugar and pineapple indus- 
tries already have been developed and 
new ones are being studied. 

Other developments on the Islands also 
augur well for an expanding economy. 
The processing of imported raw mate- 
rials (to replace more costly finished im- 
ports) is a growing industry. 


CLIMATE ‘!) 


PLANT LOCATION 
TRANSPORTATION 


CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION 

(Numbers following name of city desig- 

nate transportation agencies listed below 

that serve that city) 

Hilo 7, 10 

Honolulu 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
13, 13, 14,45 


STEAMSHIP LINES (L2) 

1. American Pioneer Line, 1 Broadway, 
New York City. 

2. American President Lines, 29 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

3. Isthmian-Matson Joint Service, 
Broad Street, New York City. 

4. Matson Line, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco, California. 

5. Pacific Far East Line, 315 Califor- 
nia Street, San Francisco, California. 

6. States Line, 262 California Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


90 


AIRLINES (L2) 
7. Aloha Airlines, Inc., 36 S. King St., 
Honolulu. 
8. British Overseas Airways Corp., 530 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
9. Canadian Pacific Airlines, Vancou- 
ver, Ajrport, British Columbia, 
Canada. 
. Hawaiian Airlines, P. O. Box 3287, 
Honolulu Int'l. Airport, Honolulu 17. 
. Japan Air Lines, 2 W. 46th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
. Northwest-Orient Airlines, 1885 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
. Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, 
Mm. Y. 
Qantas Empire Airways, Ltd., 212 
Stockton St., San Francisco, Calif. 
United Airlines, 5959 So. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
1; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—10. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES, $711.3; DEPOSITS, $637.4. 
(H1) 


14. 


15. 


Data based on records through 1958 except as noted 





Hawaii is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 12. (H2) State-wide branch bank- 
ing. (H3) 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 
of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) 


BANK OF HAWAII, King & Bishop 
Sts., Honolulu 2, R. A. Peterson, Pres., 
(000’s) Capital $6,210, Surplus $6,210, 
Deposits $283,287. 


BISHOP NATIONAL BANK OF HA- 
WAIL, 161 S. King St., Honolulu 1, Carl 
E. Hanson, Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,000, 
Surplus $9,000, Deposits $265,533. 


Other principal U.S. commercial 
banks in state based on total re- 
sources, 6-30-59: (H1) 


AMERICAN SECURITY BANK, King 
and Nuanu Sts., Honolulu 5, Kim Ak 
Ching, Pres., (000’s) Capital $1,000, Sur- 
plus $1,200, Deposits $29,348. 


LIBERTY BANK OF HONOLULU, 99 
N. King St., Honolulu 6, Wong Buck 
Hung, Pres., (000’s) Capital $750, Sur- 
plus $750, Deposits $26,681. 


TAXES and LABOR LAWS 


All material on taxes and labor laws 
presented herein was compiled by and 
copyrighted 1959 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For further 
detailed information contact them at any 
of the following addresses: 

New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 

Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 

Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 
SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 

See table on page 23. 
LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 

See All-State Charts on page 24. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERALS (A3) 
(1957) Production—Total 
stone $4,632,000. 


$5,930,000, 















































TEMPERATURE MEAN PRECIPITATION REL. SUN- ANNUAL MEAN DAYS 
(oF) FREEZE (INCHES) HUMID. | SHINE NUMBER 
DATES % % OF 
MO.—DAY POSS 
r 
Sunrise 2 
January July Snow, Sleet to Sunset o = Temperature 
2: 
STATION S 2@ a4 2 cs « ee 5 8 ee 
3 ey > £ : = > ° 
ee ee oe ee ie s = 5 = 233 
Wt Be bs Se 2 i= 8 ew sa 
= = > = = . e S = 4 > 2 > z -y - é - €&1} F 3 
o - > > > 3 e 2 1 > 4 s 3 5 + 4 : 3 << Ef > gee, 
Hy z = = = e 4 3 = 2 = 2 3 .: ee 2 ee 3 3 @ $i 2 e 
eS ee ee toe Be ee ee ee caer <~<}/5 &)]5 278 2145 cea F/R SK 
Hilo 31 78.4 62.4 82.6 67.0 73 -15.99 6.75 139.9 0 0 81 8 50 42 27 221 287 0 O08 * 0 0 
Honolulu (U) 12 76.7 67.2 82.2 73.5 75 . 4.31 .63 23.9 0 0 80 69 66 72 106 97 1530 0 0 0 0 0 
Honolulu 7 78.6 65.8 84.6 73.0 75 x ia a! ee co a eo ae eee: ee oe eee eRe 
Lihue 115 77.4 62.7 82.4 72.4 74 . 6.23 1.65 42.4 0 0 84 77 47 #57 SO 146 2088 0 0 * O 90 


U: Urban site. 


Partly cloudy days not shown above. 
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J. Diaz-Hernandez, Director of The Department of Industrial Development, 
PU E RTO Ri CO Puerto Rico Economic Development Administration, 666 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


LAND AREA (A3) 3,423 Sq. Mi. CITIES OVER 25,000 POPULATION (A3) 
POPULATION (1950) (A3) 2,210,703 Census of 1950. Left marginal numeral 
(1958 est. 2,306,000) indicates location of city on map. 


(2) Arecibo 28,659 


(4) Caguas 33,759 


(1) Mayaguez 58,944 


(3) Ponce 99,492 


(5) Rio Piedras 132,438 
(5) San Juan 224,767 





PHYSICAL FEATURES “) 


Puerto Rico is one of a chain of islands, each of which is the summit of a submerged 
mountain. Its surface consists of plains from the mountains to the sea, while the interior 
and much the larger portion of the area consists of irregular series of mountain ranges. 
These ranges extend from east to west across the island, but are broken in formation, 
with intervening valleys of surpassing fertility. The rivers afford an abundance of water 
power and a supply for irrigation of the coastal plains and for the towns. 


PERSONAL INCOME LABOR and 
3 
1958 (A3) MANUFACTURING 
Personal Income, total, $1,106,000. " 
Compensation of employees, $724,000. Employment Status (1958) (00's) (A3): 


Business, 461,000. In labor force 637; male 471, female 166. 
Government, $146,000. 


Employed 555; male 411, female 144. 
other, $116,000. Unemployed 82; male 61, female 21. 
Income from property, $301,000. 


Transfer payments, $139,000. 


NET INCOME BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN (A3) 
(1958) (in millions of $) 


PER CAPITA INCOME TREND (K1) pF ERE ARIER Foti tear eae 1,079 
Per capita income increased from $233  S&tereanes 2222222000002 33 
in 1943-44 to $431 in 1953-54. During be sa eae tee teeceeceeece - 
this 10-year period, the cost of living Pood & Kindted Products. .22...2 rr 
rose by 37.7 percent, resulting in an in- jae Pee Liaswie sp 0 Nee cise sees Ps 
crease of about 34 percent in real in- Cheeta & er tei" 10 
come, or 3.1 percent annually, compared hare Clay & Giese Products ON 38 
with an increase of 85 percent in money Alf other manufactures... 36 
income, Gomees ——. Sid ace aha 47 
. ransportation & other ic 

These figures suggest that the income WN oink Poko i ncadtean bes 96 
of wage earners’ families (with an in- so. ES EE 
crease of slightly over 5 percent per year Services . BO so tern tec nar ar satnens wn 
: : Common Riese. 
in real income between 1941 and 1953) meget 6 hy - ot + apne eae 33 


has been increasing at a slightly more 
rapid rate than per capita income for the 
island as a whole. However, between SUGAR PRODUCTION (1959). (49 


1943-44 and 1953-54, there was no sig- Total sugar cane harvested 9,067,000 
nificant change in the distributive shares tons. 
of total income payments. Neither wages 


nor profits rose at the expense of the Blackstrap molasses produced 56,915,000 
other. gals. 




















IMPORT AND EXPORT (1958) (A3) 


Merchandise imports $754,007,000. 
Merchandise exports $473,417,000. 


CHANGING EMPLOYMENT 
DISTRIBUTION (K1) 


In April 1954, 36 percent of all em- 
ployed persons in Puerto Rico were en- 
gaged in agriculture, compared with 37 
percent in April 1950 and 45 percent in 
April 1940 (table 1). The great majority 
of these workers were in the sugarcane 
fields. 

Among nonagricultural industries in 
April 1954, commerce (wholesale and 
retail trade) employed the greatest num- 
ber of workers, with about 85,000, or 15 
percent of the employed. Manufacturing, 
excluding home needlework, followed 
closely, with about 72,000 employees. 
The third largest group consisted of the 
various service industries, which em- 
ployed 63,000 persons. 

The most outstanding change from 
earlier periods is the increased employ- 
ment in the better paying and more pro- 
ductive industries and, conversely, the 
decreased employment in the relatively 
poorer paying industries. The better 
paying jobs are found in construction, 
manufacturing (excluding home needle- 
work), and transportation, communica- 
tion, and public utilities. 
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PLANT LOCATION 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISMENTS, EMPLOYMENT, WAGES, HOURS, 
BY MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS (1957) (M1) 


Manuf. 

Establ. 
Total 

ALL MANUFACTURING....... 2,014 
Food & Kindred Products......... 507 
Tobacco Manufactures............ 154 
Textile Mill Products............. 49 
Apparel & Related Products....... 366 
Paper & Allied Products.......... 116 
Chemicals & Allied Products...... 66 
Petroleum & Related Products.... . 23 
Leather & Leather Goods......... 37 
Lum Wood Products........ 242 
Stone, Clay & Glass.............. 173 
etal 0 SS ee 99 
Machinery t Electrical...... 33 
Electrical Machinery............. 49 
Instruments & Related Products... 12 
Miscellaneous Manufactures... .... 88 
DEVELOPMENT “™2) 


In the last decade concerted efforts to 
invite industry with tax concessions (Op- 
eration Bootstrap) and the large pool of 
labor available has led to output of tex- 
tiles, clothing, chemicals, plastics, elec- 
trical and electronic equipment. Annual 
rate of capital goods invested reached 
$262,000,000 in year ended June 30, 
1957, an increase of $48,000,000 over 
1956. Electric power consumption rose 
from 174,000,000 kwh in 1940 to 1,078,- 
420,562 kwh in 1957. 

Gross output for 1957 was $1,236,- 
700,000, an increase of 331% over 1940. 
Gains in excess of 300% were also 
shown for net income, income from 
manufacturing, total wages and salaries, 
and banking assets. Net income in 1957 
was $1,006,900,000; wages and salaries 
$644,000,000; banking assets $518,000,- 
000. Per capita income for 1957 was 
$468, a gain of 275% over 1940. Em- 
ployment in manufacturing in 1957 to- 
taled 79,600. 


TRANSPORTATION ™)) 


OCEAN FREIGHT SERVICE—Between 
the UNITED STATES and Puerto 
Rico 

MAJOR STEAMSHIP LINES: 

Alcoa 

Bull 
Isbrandtsen 
Waterman 
Lykes 


AIR TRANSPORTATION—Between the 
UNITED STATES and Puerto Rico 


AIRLINES: 
Passenger and cargo: 
Delta 
Eastern 
Pan American 
Cargo service only: 
Riddle 


AIRPORTS 

San Juan International Airport: 77 
flights, 1,700 passengers daily. Also air- 
ports in Ponce and Mayaguez. 
RAILROADS 


Puerto Rico’s railroads are largely de- 
voted to sugar transportation. 


Manuf. 


Maruf. 
Establ. Estabi. Total 
Employ. Employ. Employ- Hourly Hours 
20-99 Over ii ment Women Earnings Weekly 
489 198 72,135 35,051 $ .77 35.4 
88 35 13,410 1,079 85 35.7 
17 17 7,161 5,717 46 32.8 
23 20 4,904 2,595 83 36.9 
152 58 18,791 16,565 69 32.9 
14 4 2,076 248 95 39.4 
14 1 1,263 171 1.06 35.1 
10 6 2,061 595 1.09 39.1 
13 y 2,541 1,511 -60 37.1 
43 1 ,093 149 -65 37.7 
27 8 4,313 359 -90 38.1 
25 1 1,554 154 99 38,1 
10 3 1,332 77 1.22 39.4 
16 13 3,520 1,949 .98 37.4 
+ 6 1,394 732 88 37.1 
33 16 4,722 3,150 -74 36.3 
HIGHWAYS 


Primary highway system (1956) 550 
miles. Paved roads 3,200 miles. 


POWER AND FUEL ™) 


ELECTRIC POWER: Provided by the 
Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority, 
which operates 20 hydroelectric plants 
and 4 steam plants with an over-all rated 
capacity of 320,000 kilowatts, intercon- 
nected by a well-developed high-tension 
grid. Capacity is continuously main- 
tained well in advance of expanding de- 
mands. The present system provides de- 
pendable single-phase and 3-phase 60- 
cycle a.c. from 115 volts to 110 kilo- 
volts. Rates are comparable to those in 
New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States. 


FUEL: Various types are available for 
industrial process heating. Diesel oil and 
kerosene as well as liquid petroleum gas 
are locally produced. 


TAXES ™!) 


Neither corporate nor personal Federal 
income taxes apply in Puerto Rico. Man- 
ufacturers of most products are eligible 
for exemption from nearly all local taxes. 
Under Puerto Rico’s Industrial Incentives 
Act of 1954, manufacturing concerns that 
qualify are granted tax exemptions from 
corporate income tax for their first 10 
years of operation; from personal income 
tax on dividends or distribution of part- 
nership profits to persons with residence 
in Puerto Rico out of earnings of tax- 
exempt business, accrued during its first 
seven years of operation; from property 
taxes for 5 to 10 years; and from all 
other municipal levies for 10 years. Man- 
ufacturers are allowed excise tax exemp- 
tions on raw materials, manufacturing 
equipment, and machinery used in pro- 
duction. 


For detailed information write Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Economic Devel- 
opment Administration, 666 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF BANKS 8. Assets $412,- 
860,000; capital, surplus, undivided prof- 
its and reserves $61,634,000; deposits 
$322,198,000. 6-30-59. (H1) 





Commercial bank with resources of 
$100 million or more, 6-30-59: (H1) 


BANCO POPULAR DE PUERTO 
RICO, Tetuan 206 (25) San Juan; Rafael 
Carrion, Jr., Pres.; (000’s) Capital $4,000, 
Surplus $4,000, Deposits $126,310. 


BANCO CREDITO Y AHORRO PON- 
CENO, Plaza Degetau, Ponce, P. R., 
Angel A. Sanz, Pres.; (000’s) Capital 
$3,500, Surplus $3,500, Deposits $98,- 
228. 


Other principal commercial banks 
based on total resources, 6-30-59:(H 1) 


BANCO DE PONCE, Ponce, P. R., Ro- 
berto De Jesus Toro, Pres., (000’s) Capi- 
tal $2,150, Surplus $2,150, Deposits 
$55,098. 


BANCO DE ECONOMIAS Y PRESTA- 
MOS, San German, P. R., Santiago R. 
Palmer, Chairman of the Board and 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $250, Surplus $400, 
Deposits, $2,982. 


RAW MATERIALS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





1957. 
Short tons 
(unless 
Mineral otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Cement (thous. 376- 

0 ea 5,552 $17,232 
Clays (thous.)...... 159 140 
Lime (thous.)....... . ° 
Salt (common) 

Ee 10 104 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 497 754 
Stone (thous.)....... 2,452 3,505 


Value of items that cannot be 
disclosed: Other nonmetals 
and values indicated by foot- 
SE wc pas Rees <ca'ee is 180 


Total Puerto Rico........... 20,265 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 





Puerto Rico is Unique 


“The Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico is unique in American political 
history. It has been called ‘a new 
kind of state.’ The Commonwealth 
is not a colony, nor a dominion as 
that term is understood in the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, nor a separate, 
independent nation. Nor is it a 
‘commonwealth’ in the sense that 
the Philippines once was, nor a 
member state of the Union, nor an 
‘incorporated territory’ as most of 
the States of the Union once were. 
It has practically the same autono- 
my in local affairs as a State of the 
Union; the Federal Government has 
in Puerto Rico the same authority 
as in a State of the Union, but Puer- 
to Rico does not contribute except 
very limitedly to the U. S. Treasury 
and it does not have voting repre- 
sentation in Congress.” 

















(Cont. from page 99) 


New York 17—420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago 46—4025 W. Peterson Ave. 
Washington 4—425 13th St., N.W. 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN DOLLARS AND IN 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 


Revenue collections are for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959. 


Yield Percentage 

Initial Taxes 395,000 .593 

Franchise Tax 9,359,292 14.038 

Income Tax 

Corporation 

Business Tax 5,162,629 7.743 
Personal Income 
Tax 27,509,606 41.263 

Property Tax Locally Allocated 
Alcoholic Beverage 

Tax 2,112,156 3.168 
Gasoline Tax 8,125,175 12.187 
Motor Vehicle Fees 4,125,113 6.187 
Chain Store Tax 206,939 311 
Merchants and 

Manufacturers Tax 744,809 1.162 
Cigarette Tax 1,862,769 2.794 
Gas, Electric & 

Steam Tax 594,358 -891 
Inheritance Tax 751,314 1.127 

Estate Tax Included in Inheritance Tax 
Unemployment 

Compensation Tax 2,889,557 
Insurance Tax 1,582,865 2.374 


Total $66,669,417* 
*Total state tax collections do not include the 
unemployment compensation tax. 


SPECIAL TAXES—ALL STATES: 
See table on page 23. 


LABOR LAWS—ALL STATES: 
See All-State Charts on page 24. 


South Atlantic States—DELAWARE 


FINANCE 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS— 
3; NUMBER OF STATE BANKS 
AND TRUST COs.—19. TOTAL RE- 
SOURCES AND DEPOSITS — ALL 
BANKS, 6-30-59, (000,000’s): RE- 
SOURCES $861.7; DEPOSITS, $757.0. 
(H1) 


Delaware is in Federal Reserve District 
No. 3. (H2) State-wide branch banking. 
(H3) 


The Delaware State Development De- 
partment reports no community develop- 
ment corporations. The promotion of 
industrial development is carried on by 
the Governor’s Committee To Promote 
Delaware, Inc., and by local chambers 
of commerce. 


U.S. commercial banks with resources 


of $100 million or more, 6-30-59: (HI) 


Banks are in alphabetical order of cities in which located. 


FARMERS BANK OF THE STATE OF 
DELAWARE, Dover, Wm. K. Paton, 
Pres. and Chairman of Board, (000’s) 
Capital $528, Surplus $4,821, Deposits 
$103,500. Not a member of Federal 
Reserve System. 


BANK OF DELAWARE, 901 Market 
St., Wilmington 99, Edwin P. Neilan, 
Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,300, Surplus 
$12,200, Deposits $125,851. 
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WILMINGTON TRUST CO., Tenth and 
Market Streets, Wilmington 99, Joseph 
W. Chinn, Jr., Pres., (000’s) Capital $6,- 
202, Surplus $19,000, Deposits $249,580. 
Other principal U.S. commercial bank 
in state based on total resources, 
6-30-59: (HI) 


DELAWARE TRUST COMPANY, 900 
Market St., Wilmington 99, William Du- 
Pont, Jr., Pres. and Chairman of the 
Board, (000’s) Capital $1,000, Surplus 
$2,000, Deposits $63,563. 


RAW MATERIALS 
MINERAL PRODUCTION—1957 (11) 





1957 
Short tons 
E (unless 
Minerai otherwise Value 
stated) (thousands) 
Sand & gravel (thous.) 974 860 
Stone (thous.)...... $ 

Value of items that cannot be 

disclosed: Nonmetals and 
values indicated by footnote * 182 
Total Delaware............. 1,042 


* Figure withheld to avoid disclosing in- 
dividual company confidential data. 


FORESTS (12) 


Total forest land, 1953—454,000 acres. 
Sawtimber in millions of bd. ft.: Net 
Volume, 1953—total 1,234, softwood 
518, hardwood 716. 





DEVELOPMENT OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAWS 





Workmen’s compensation laws had their beginning in this 
country about 50 years ago. The Federal government led 
the way with the passage of an act in 1908 covering civil 
employees. In 1911, 10 States adopted such laws. Others fol- 
lowed, and by 1920, 42 States and all the Territories had 
workmen’s compensation laws, and Federal employees were 
covered under a new act passed in 1916. Between 1920 and 
1948, the remaining six States adopted such legislation and 
another Federal law was passed—the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, which was made ap- 
plicable also, by a separate act, to the District of Columbia. 

The main purpose of workmen’s compensation laws was 
to eliminate the uncertainties of getting damages for injuries 
at common law or under employers’ liability laws. Before 
workmen’s compensation laws were adopted, the employee 
who lost an arm or was otherwise injured on his job got 
little or nothing in recompense. To recover damages against 
his employer he had to file suit and to prove that the injury 
was due to the employer’s negligence. The employer, even 
though he had been negligent, could avail himself of three 
common law defenses: “assumption of risk,” “fellow servant 
rule,” and “contributory negligence.” That is, the employer 
could defeat recovery if it was proved that the employee’s 
injury was due to the ordinary risks of his work, if it was 
caused by the negligence of a fellow worker, or if the em- 
ployee by his own negligence in any way contributed to the 
injury. 

The difficulties of obtaining redress under this system led 
to the enactment of employers’ liability acts in many juris- 
dictions. These acts lessened the severity of the defenses 
which the employer could use. But in spite of the employer’s 
broadened responsibility, results to the workers were unsatis- 
factory. The employee still had to bring suit against the em- 


ployer and prove that the accident was the fault of the 
employer. There were still the long delays in securing court 
action, the uncertainty of the result, and the high cost of 
negligence suits. Often the worker was still denied any com- 
pensation or damages. 

With the passage of workmen’s compensation laws, work- 
ers injured in the course of their employment, if covered by 
the laws, are assured prompt payment of benefits—regardless 
of fault, and with a minimum of legal formality. Under these 
laws the cost of work injuries is considered part of the ex- 
pense of production. 

There are great variations in the provisions of the differ- 
ent laws. They vary as to type of law, coverage, amounts of 
benefits paid, insurance requirements, and administrative pro- 
cedures. Because of coverage limitations, and the fact that 
about half the laws are elective rather than compulsory, 
many thousands of workers are still unprotected by these 
laws. Estimates of the number of workers covered under the 
State and Federal programs vary. A recent estimate pub- 
lished in the Social Security Bulletin of the Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Department states that in an average week 
of 1955, 39-40 million workers had protection under the 
State and Federal workmen’s compensation programs. A few 
years before, the Chamber of Commerce had placed the 
number at 45 million, and the President’s Commission on 
the Health Needs of the Nation at 35 million. 

These estimates indicate that at most not more than 75 
percent of the workers in this country are covered, and the 
number may be less than 60 percent. This leaves 25 to 40 
percent of the total workers without protection under work- 
men’s compensation for injuries suffered on the job. Many of 
these unprotected workers are included in the 2 million per- 
sons each year who suffer occupational injuries and deaths. 
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PLANT LOCATION 


You can pick the 
industrial climate 
that suits you best 


Let us help you survey the part of 
Mid-America best suited to your 
particular needs. 

You can choose from a thou- 
sand miles of climate, north and 
south... metropolitan industrial 
areas ... small communities with 
fresh labor reservoirs... areas 
where chemical industries thrive 

. . areas for distribution, for light 
or heavy manufacture .. . areas 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 





with port facilities ... areas with 
coal, water, gas, electric power 
and varied raw materials. 

In Mid-America you’re near 
the nation’s center served by 
Illinois Central, the Main Line of 
Mid-America. 


J. S. FROST 
Director of Industrial Development 
135 E. 11th Place 
Chicago 5, Ill. 














—— 
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. . - CURRENT 

PLANT LOCATION, unlike most annuals, has dif- 
ferent editorial material in each succeeding edition. 
To be specific, this, the 1960 book, has 90% new or 
thoroughly revised editorial matter—three-fourths of 
which is 1959 data. 

IT iS TO YOUR ADVANTAGE to keep all editions 
of PLANT LOCATION. Industrial Development is a 
continuing process. No matter what your present 
situation, you may, sometime within the next 5 to 10 
years, be thinking of moving, or of opening a new 
plant. 








for your plant 


If your industry relies on an eco- 
nomical and reliable source of 
natural gas ... come to the Ohio 
Valley, where industry is served 
by the Columbia Gas System. 
From Pittsburgh to Portsmouth 
in America’s original natural gas- 
land, industrial growth is setting 
a record pace. 


One good reason is the abun- 
dance of natural gas...the versa- 
tile raw material and economical 
fuel that helps you produce more 
for less. 


Add rich markets, reasonable 
taxes and reliable materials, la- 
bor and transportation...and you 
can see why this is a perfect 
place to grow. 


. 


Stake out a 





growth site 


in the 
Ohio 
Valley! 





SPECIAL TO PETROCHEMICAL IN- 
DUSTRY: The Columbia Hydrocarbon 
Corporation’s fractionation plant at 
Siloam, Kentucky is now producing 68 
million gallons of propane, 23.7 million 
gallons of butane, 10.5 million gal- 
lons of natural gasoline annually and 
is a potential source for an annual 
production of 350 million pounds of 
ethylene. 


THE COLUMB 
SYSTEM, INC. 


Columbia Gas System Service Corporation 
= Columbia Hydrocarbon Corporation 

120 East 41st Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 


COLUMBUS GROUP: The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Company, The Ohio Valley Gas Company. 
PITTSBURGH GROUP: The Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Company, Columbia Gas of 
New York, Inc., Cumberland and Alle- 
gheny Gas Company, Home Gas Company. 
CHARLESTON GROUP: United Fuel Gas 
Company, Amere Gas Utilities Company, 
Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, Columbia 
Gas of Kentucky, Inc., Virginia Gas Dis- 
tribution Corporation, Kentucky Gas Trans- 
mission Corporation. 
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These 138 Arkansas communities know what questions an industry needs answered when it’s 
looking for a location. Each of these 138 communities is making a labor survey, determining 
its plant financing capacity, mapping its industrial sites, developing a city planning program, 
taking a community inventory and printing an industrial report—part of its comprehensive 6 
Point Program of Preparedness developed in cooperation with the Arkansas Industrial De- 
velopment Commission, State Capitol, Little Rock. We would like to introduce you to these 
towns. (And have you seen our Arkansas Encyclopedia?) 
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